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HIS OWN ADMINISTRATOR. 


Inseparably linked are the histories of Chicago and 
Muskegon, Mich., in a lumber way. The earliest devel- 
opment of lumber manufacture at Muskegon was coin- 
cident with the development of Chicago as a lumber con- 
suming and distributing point. As a growing city of 
under 5,000 population, it began to call for lumber, 
which could be most conveniently supplied from Muske- 
gon, and so in January, 1837, was begun the erection of 
the first saw mill at what was afterward to be one of 
the greatest compact lumber producing districts in the 
world. Scattered along the shores of Muskegon lake, 
where they could be supplied by the magnificent timber 
that at a minimum of expense came down the Muskegon 
river—one of the ideal logging streams of the country— 
grew up saw mills, which increased in num- 
ber and size until in 1887 665,500,000 feet 
was the measure of their lumber product. 

In January, 1837, was thus begun the 
lumber history of Muskegon, and on Jan- 
uary 3, 1837, was born Charles Henry Hack- 
ley, who, building his fortune out of Muske- 
gon pine, stands today as the most eminent 
citizen of that one time lumber metropolis, 
now no longer especially a lumber town, but 
a thriving city of varied industries, build- 
ing on the ruins of the saw mills its furni- 
ture factories, woolen mills and iron works, 
and replacing the shriek of the saw by the 
hum of spindles and the groan of lathes. 

Many and notable were the fortunes cut 
out of Muskegon pine, but many of those 
fortunes were invested and enlarged in Chi- 
cago. Few of them remained at the point 
where they were made, to assist in the 
re-creation of the city and its upbuilding 
into a permanent center of population and 
industry. 

Charles H. Hackley, however, is a notable 
exception. His impulse was to spend his 
money where he had made it. To a repre- 
sentative of the Lumberman he said: “After 
making due allowance for talent, enter- 
prise and the faculty for improving oppor- 
tunities, I consider that a rich man to a 
great extent owes his fortune to the public. 
He makes his money largely through the 
labor of his employees, and he keeps it only 
through the protecting laws of the state; 
consequently I think his obligation to devote 
at least a part of it to the publie good is 
manifest. Moreover, I believe that it should 
be expended during the lifetime of the donor, so that he 
can see that his benefactions do not miscarry and are 
according to his intent applied for the general good.” 

Still not an old man, Mr. Hackley is in the prime of his 
mental powers, and if he cared to do so has yet time, in 
all probability, for the winning of another fortune; but 
beyond a reasonable attention to the care of his large 
interests, he seems to have largely laid aside the pursuit 
of money making and to have devoted to public service 
his time, ability and money. 

To make the parallel complete between the lumber his- 
tory of Muskegon and the life of Charles H. Hackley, he 
should have been born in that town, but such was not 
the case. He is a native of Michigan City, Ind., only a 
short distance, however, from Muskegon. His father 
was Joseph H. Hackley, one of the early settlers at the 
head of lake Michigan. While Charles H. Hackley was 
yet in his infancy the family removed to Kenosha, Wis., 
where the boy received such education as was obtainable 
in the public schools of the infant city at that primitive 
period. When fifteen years of age he left school and began 
the work of life. When twenty years old—in April, 1856 
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—attracted by the opportunities held out by the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, he worked his passage on a 
schooner across from Kenosha to Muskegon, and at noon 
on the day of his arrival, April 17, began work as a 
common laborer for Durkee, Truesdell & Co., 
manufacturers. 

He rapidly rose in position, and in the fall was sent to 
the woods as log sealer. The following spring he was 
made outside foreman of the saw mill, having charge of 
sorting of lumber; and at the suggestion of his employers 
in the fall of 1857 returned to Kenosha and spent the 
winter hard at work in a commercial college, training 
himself for wider usefulness. 


lumber 


The following spring he 
returned to Muskegon as bookkeeper for Gideon Trues- 
dell, successor to Durkee, Truesdell & Co., and by 1859 
he had acquired such an experience of the trade that he 
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CHARLES H. HACKLEY, Muskegon, Mich. 


felt fitted for entering business on his own account. His 
father in the meantime had moved to Muskegon and the 
firm of J. H. Hackley & Co. was organized, consisting 
of J. H. Hackley, Charles H. Hackley and Gideon Trues- 
dell, and the firm purchased a saw mill. The following 
year it purchased another mill. 

Later there were associated with the concern two 
brothers of Charles H. Hackley, Edwin and Porter, and 
James McGordon. The father died in 1874, and a few 
years later both of his brothers died. The firm of J. H. 
Hackley & Co. was succeeded by Hackley & Sons, and 
that in turn by C. H. Hackley & Co., and in 1880 Thomas 
Hume purchased the interest in the business of Mr. 
McGordon on the death of the latter, and the present 
firm of Hackley & Hume was founded, an institution 
which is recognized as one of the leading lumber and tim- 
ber firms of the country. 

From the active management of the affairs in which 
Hackley & Hume are interested Mr. Hackley years since 
practically retired, though consulted in regard to all 
matters of importance. The active manager of the busi- 
ness of the firm is Thomas Hume, a man of exceptional 


executive ability and capacity for detail, and he has been 
invaluable as associate and assistant of Mr. Hackley. 

The above brief and merely outline review of the busi- 
ness history of Mr. Hackley and the firm of which he is 
the head must suffice. 

It is not to be understood, however, that the firm of 
Mr. Hackley is out of business. As far as the lumber 
or timber business is concerned we believe, without ‘hav- 
ing positive knowledge on the subject, that Mr. Hackley 
has no individual interests, all being represented by the 
firm. Those interests are extremely heavy, though Mus- 
kegon is simply the office and headquarters from which 
they are carried on and from which the directive influ- 
ences go out. 

Hackley & Hume have not been timber dealers; they 
have bought timber for investment or active operation. 
Undoubtedly they have sold timber lands on 
occasion, but that has not been their policy 
or practice. Their Michigan holdings of 
timber were practically all logged and cut 
by them, and now they have none. In 
white pine, however, their interests are still 
extensive. The firm is heavily interested 
in the H. C. Akeley Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, and is the chief owner of the 
Itasca Lumber Company, of Minnesota. It 
is also interested in the Gardner & Lacey 
Lumber Company, the heavy cypress man- 
ufacturing concern of Georgetown, S. C. 
These are the operating 
which it is interested. 

Aside from these, it has extremely heavy 
holdings of southern and southeastern tim- 
ber. In Arkansas it has a substantial hold- 
ing, amounting, it is supposed, to 50,000 
acres. In Louisiana the firm owns 40,000 
acres of long leaf yellow pine in Morehouse 
and Union parishes; 39,000 acres of Jong 
leaf in Vernon parish, and 12,000 acres in 
Rapides parish; and in connection with W. 
T. Joyce, of Chicago, owns 32,000 acres of 
cypress in eastern Louisiana. In Missis- 
sippi the firm owns 35,000 acres of long leaf 
pine in Pearl River county, and 18,000 acres 
in Lauderdale county. In South Carolina 
the holdings of the firm are exceptionally 
large. It has about 90,000 acres of cypress 
timber on the Santee river in Clarendon, 
Williamsburg and Georgetown counties, and 
18,000 acres of pine in Berkeley and Charles- 
ton counties. 

Charles H. Hackley’s interests may be 
thus summed up: In addition to those 
identified with Hackley & Hume, he is president of the 
Hackley National Bank, of Muskegon; is heavily inter- 
ested in the Oceana County Savings Bank, of Hart, 
Mich.; the Michigan Trust Company, of Grand Rapids, 
one of the leading institutions of the state; the Amazon 
Knitting Mills, of Muskegon, practically owned by Hack- 
ley & Hume, and other institutions too numerous to 
mention. Locally he is interested in a multitude of 
enterprises, such as telephone companies, iron works and 
factories. He is a stockholder in the America National 
Bank, of Chicago. 

The eminence of Charles H. Hackley as a business man 
is indicated by the above brief recital of what he has 
accomplished, but that shows but one side of his char- 
acter, and perhaps not the most admirable one. His 
success was based on those prime essentials, intelligence, 
industry, honesty. A Muskegon banker said of him not 
long ago: “One of the chief characteristics of Charles 
Hackley was not particularly the fact that he always ful- 
filled his obligations, but that he did so with promptness. 
When one of his pieces of paper become due at my bank 

(Continued on Page 24.) 
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has been won by our belts 
| wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 
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The exports from the United States to the countries 
named for the fiscal year ending June 1, 1900, in wood 
and manufactures of wood, according to the United 
States treasury bureau of statistics, were as follows: 
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It is stated that recent rainfalls were worth $35,000,- 
000 to Kansas farmers and over $50,000,000 to Nebraska 
farmers. In this $85,000,000 the lumbermen of those 
two states will have a very tangible interest. 
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Early this spring the maple foliage throughout nearly 
the entire area of the upper portion of the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan was destroyed by insects. The trees 
put forth a second crop of leaves, but as the season 
was late they matured rapidly, and now the maple 


leaves of that section present the peculiarity of being 
less than half normal size, and still fully matured. 





The Railroad Gazette truthfully remarks that the car 
grain door is a knotty subject. May it not be because 
it is usually made from that kind of lumber? 

BAP PLD LILI IO 


One of the curious products of wood whose manufac- 
ture would doubtless be greatly stimulated by extended 
trouble with China is artificial silk, manufactured from 
wood cellulose. The process is already in practical oper- 
ation in several European countries, and some very hand- 
some samples are on exhibition at the Paris exposition. 
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Some complaint has been made of late by those using 
factory maple flooring that the wheels of heavily loaded 
trucks, and pointed pressure, results in splitting hollow- 
backed flooring and injuring the floor materially. This 
complaint is not so prevalent where the double hollow 
back is used, but still, if it were practicable, perhaps 
the best factory flooring is that made solid, with the 
tongue and groove dropped very low. 


BAP PIII 


The soldier dead from the Philippines are being sent 
home for burial in caskets encased in formidable boxes 
made from California redwood. The planks from which 
these boxes are made are one and one-half inches: in 
thickness, and are strongly re-enforced with cleats, to 
insure impossibility of breakage. The cases are manu- 
factured in San Francisco. 
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A Saginaw lumberman suggests that students of for- 
estry, in their attempts to reforest either pine or hard- 
wood lands in Michigan or other northern sections of 
the United States, would do well to give close attention 
to the possibilities of basswood. Basswood is a timber 
that. grows rapidly—in fact fifteen to twenty years 
will produce a very handsome growth—and from a 
commercial standpoint it is worth more log run in the 
markets ‘of the world than white pine. Again, the 
wood is growing very scarce, and is increasing in value. 





The timber of Idaho, which was for so long passed 
over by those who invested in timber in the state of 
Washington, is now being rapidly taken up by lumber- 
men of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, who pur- 
sm to operate saw mills in that state. It is well 
ocated as far as the markets are concerned, for it 
has a decided advantage over the western Washington 
mills in the matter of freight rates, and will undoubtedly 
find a profitable market for all that is not required 
for home consumption in the prairie states to the east. 

Crrorerrorornr—r—~—e—~r—~rs 


A real estate firm in Georgia says in a letter received 
this week: “We have found your paper the best adver- 
tising medium that we have struck in all our years of 
experience and after spending thousands of dollars in 
advertising.” ‘That is the experience of multitudes of 
other business men interested in lumber, timber, and 
associated industries or trades. At the same time the 
Lumberman does not profess to be the best medium 
through which to sell dress patterns, toilet articles 
or nursing bottles. 
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Timber purchases in Washington and Oregon seem to 
indicate two distinct ideas on the part of those who 
make them. There are first the heavy buyers, usually 
syndicates or combinations of capitalists, who purchase 
tracts of from 25,000 to 100,000 acres, or even more. 
Considering the density of growth on timber lands in 
that section such tracts mean very large quantities of 
stumpage. .A well selected tract of 25,000 acres should 
carry at least 600,000,000 feet of timber and may bear 
much more. These tracts seem largely to’ be bought as 
investments, though in some cases they may be operated 
on a conservative plan to pay carrying charges. The 
other class of buyers is of those who purchase smaller 
amounts, ranging from current purchases enough to 
keep a moderate-sized mill in operation up to a few hun- 
dred million feet. These smaller tracts are usually 
bought for immediate development, and from them prom- 
ises to come the bulk of the timber product for the next 
decade. Some of the heaviest producers and most suc- 
cessful concerns on the coast today own but little timber 
in their own right, buying as they need it or patron- 
izing the loggers; and others which are timber owners 
prefer to buy logs and preserve their own holdings for 
the future. There are a few heavy concerns which are 
cutting their own timber, but the prospect seems to 
be that in the main the lumber product will be by the 


smaller timber owners rather than the large ones who 
are looking to a somewhat distant future rather than 
to the immediate present for returns on their invest- 
ments. 
SBA 

Bradstreet’s gives a table of gross and net earnings 
of fifty-one railroad companies of the United States 
for the month of June this year and the corresponding 
month of 1899. In this list there is hardly an exception 
to the general rule of increased earnings, both gross 
and net, as compared with last year. The gross earn- 
ings of all these roads for June, 1900, were $51,304,429, 
against $42,643,844 in June, 1899, showing an increase 
of nearly 11 percent. The net earnings show up even 
better, the total for June last being $18,615,318, against 
$16,412,131 for June, 1899, an increase of more than 
13 percent. The tremendous amount of work done in 
the last three or four years in the improvement of 
grade, track and equipment is bearing its results in 
this proportionately greater increase of net earnings, 
and making more certain the dividend declaring ability 
of the railroads of the United States. The water has 
been pretty well squeezed out of railroad stocks within 
the last ten years and the business is now being con- 
ducted on a conservative and sybstantial basis. 





The decrease in bank clearings as compared with 
corresponding weeks of 1899 still continues. The decrease 
last week for the entire country was about 16 percent 
but outside of New York only about 64 percent. The 
increases are numerous and some of them important, 
but the chief financial centers all show lighter clear- 
ings than a year ago. The chief exceptions are Pitts- 
burg, Kansas City, Cleveland, New Orleans, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Los Angeles 
and Norfolk. There seems to be no way of grouping 
the reports so as to indicate different conditions in 
different parts of the country, except that the south 
Atlantic coast, and the south generally, seems to show 
an improvement. Northern cities, however, are divided, 
some losing and some gaining. 





WHAT THE LUMBER TARIFF HAS DONE 
FOR MICHIGAN. 


The lumber tariff, exacting a duty of $2 a thousand 
feet on lumber imported from foreign countries, has 
now been in force about three years. This law was 
passed in spite of the protests of quite a contingent 
of lumbermen who were owners of Canadian stumpage 
and who operated mills on the Saginaw river or on the 
Huron shore. The prohibition of the export of Cana- 
dian logs at first sight made lumbering conditions in 
eastern Michigan seem even worse than had been anti- 
cipated by the opponents of the tariff law. It was 
presaged that the lumber industry of the state was at 
an end. 

There happened to be owned by quite a proportion of 
Michigan saw mill men considerable quantities of Indian 
and other Canadian lands, that were not subject to the 
prohibition clause of the log export ruling of Canada. 
Such owners have not suffered in any way from the 
enactment of the law. In a few cases Michigan saw 
mill men who were owners of the general run of Cana- 
dian stumpage have been forced into the purchase of 
logs from Indian lands, or to close their plants. Other 
mill men, who were not owners of stumpage, have also 
been forced either to shut down their mills or to seek 
sources of supply other than Canadian. 

Previous to the enactment of this tariff legislation 
the east shore Michigan lumber manufacturer was a 
producer of white pine largely, and in very minor degree 
of hardwoods- and hemlock. ‘The first impression, of 
the greater number of them when the prohibition ‘of 
the export of Canadian logs came about was that the 
industry was ruined. They so expressed themselves. 
At the same time, they started out upon a search for 
other sources of log supply. In times past the greater 
part of the hardwoods of Michigan, and of hemlock, 
cedar and tamarack, had been passed by as beneath 
the notice of a white pine lumber manufacturer. It 
was “plunder” pure and simple. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of these varieties of timber, and hundreds of 
thousands of acres besides that had been denuded of 
only the white pine, were still in existence in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. Almost under protest were 
efforts made to log and lumber these properties on a 
profitable basis. The work was commenced with mis- 
givings. A remunerative result was looked upon as 
practically impossible. The result. bas been almost mar- 
velous. : 

-Never has the lumber country of Michigan passed 
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through a more prosperous period than since the impo- 
sition of the $2 lumber tariff. Every one of the woods 
named has shown a good profit to the manufacturer. 
In some cases even that formerly-despised wood, hem- 
lock, has developed a profit of from $4 to $5 a thou- 
sand feet. Money has been freely spent for timber 
lands and for the labor of cutting, skidding and trans- 
portation of logs to mills, and it has been spent at 


home, Saw milling has gone on throughout the entire 
section with but little diminution. The land cut over 
for this timber has proven excellent for farming pur- 
poses—in fact, the best ever reclaimed from the forest 
in the upper portion of the lower peninsula—and farm- 


ing operations have sprung up over the entire section. 
The lumber section of Michigan during the past three 
years has made a more rapid stride forward than it 
did during the previous twenty years of its history. 
The end of the timber of this portion of the state will 
come sometime, and will doubtless come within twenty 
years, as all other things come to an end; but with its 
ending there is coming wealth and prosperity for the 
Michigan lumber operator. 

No other section of the United States has ever 
uttered any complaint against the results of the lumber 
tariff, and Michigan surely should not. In a few 
cases only, owing to neglect of opportunity, the law 
has resulted in ‘hardships to the individual, but on the 
whole the $2 lumber tariff has been the greatest bless- 
ing that has ever befallen the lumbermen of Michigan. 
It has resulted in the “greatest good to the greatest 
number,” and on these lines has the policy of this 
government ever been founded. 


THE FARMERS’ SHARE. 


Last year the farmers were complaining because 
prices had advanced on everything they ‘had to buy, 
while farm products were selling at practically old 
figures or a little less. Particularly was this argument 
used when it came to discussing plans for building 
or making improvements on the farms. There was some 
merit in the claim, though not so much as the loud 
complaints uttered would lead one to believe. This 
year the situation is somewhat reversed. Since the 
beginning of the season prices on building material 
of all kinds have gradually been settling down and have 
now reached a basis where the contention that prices 
are too high is no longer tenable. On the other hand 
farm products have advanced as compared with last 
year, On August 14 the price of wheat was four 
cents a bushel higher than a year ago, corn was nearly 
seven cents a bushel higher, oats from one to two cents 
higher, mess pork $3 higher, lard nearly $1.50 higher 
and short ribs showed an advance of $2. Thus it would 
appear that the farmer is beginning to get his share 
of the country’s prosperity. 

And it is not alone because of the higher prices that 
the farmers are benefited. With the exception of lim- 
ited territory there has been a good yield of all kinds 
of crops. The reported damage to winter wheat earlier 
in the season proved to have been greatly exaggerated, 
and even the spring wheat crop of the Dakotas and 
northern Minnesota is turning out much better in qual- 
ity and more in quantity than was anticipated a month 
ago. 

The results of the wheat crop in Illinois are shown 
in a summary of crop reports made to the state board 
of agriculture under date of August 1 and given out 
this week. Among other things this summary states 
that, although the damage done to winter wheat by the 
Hessian fly was great, the outcome of the harvested 
crop was better than anticipated. Twenty-three percent 
of the area seeded was destroyed, much the larger por- 
tion being in central Illinois, where one-third of the 
area was lost, and but 731,000 acres were left for 
harvest. In northern Illinois 21 percent was destroyed, 
34,000 acres being. harvested, while in the southern 
division of the state but 11 percent was destroyed and 
854,000 acres harvested, the entire area amounting to 
1,620,000 acres. 

In northern Illinois the average yield an acre was 
16 bushels on the area harvested, but in both the other 
sections the yield was 13 bushels, about the normal 
amount. The quality of the crop was excellent and at 
the prevailing prices of August 1 of 68 cents a bushel 
the total value of this season’s wheat crop was $14,100,- 
000, the best return on this crop since 1894, The yield 
was the largest sinee 1896. 

If the spring wheat crop of Illinois be added to that 
of winter wheat it is found that the entire crop of 
the state amounts to 22,007,000 bushels. 

The corn area this year in Illinois amounted to 
8,051,000 acres, an increase of 1,110,000 acres over 1899. 
The August 1 condition of the crop was 99 percent 
of a seasonable average in the northern division of 
the state, 97 percent in the central division and 87 
pereent in the southern division, the state average 
being 94 percent. With so large an acreage and favor- 
able weather conditions the 1900 corn crop will be 
unusually large. 

This statement of the corn crop in Illinois may be 
taken as an indieation of conditions throughout the 
central west. In Iowa it is anticipated that the yield of 
corn will exceed anything ever before known, and noth- 
ing but early and severe frosts can now destroy the 
prospects of a big corn crop throughout the entire west. 

The farmer is notoriously a cautious individual and 
may be disposed to proceed on conservative lines until 
after the presidential campaign is over, but lack of 
financial resources will certainly not prevent the agri- 
cultural communities from doing a large amount of 
building this fall. The United States secretary of agri- 
culture is on record as predicting that wheat will reach 
the dollar mark before the end of the year, and there 





are many grain dealers who anticipate that corn will 
go above 40 cents in Chicago again before the season 
closes. The big corn crop will naturally tend to pre- 
vent a sharp advance, but the old corn has been gotten 
well out of the way and the export demand is growing 
rapidly. Besides this, the ” sbery of hog products is a 
stay to the corn market. od crops and good prices 
cannot help but be of vast benefit to the lumber trade. 


GOOD ROADS AGAIN. 


Anyone who talks about railroads can get listeners. 
The man who in print abuses railroad managers finds 
many sympathetic readers; the man who publishes arti- 
cles appreciative of railroad managers will also find 
readers, though perhaps not so sympathetic; but in 
any event railroad topics always command attention. 
They do so because the railroad is felt to be the most 
potent factor in modern commercial life. Yet it is as 
true today as it was a hundred years ago that the 
people’s highways, the common roads of the country, 
are more important to the welfare of the community 
than the railroads themselves. ‘That is to say, more 
time and money is wasted because of poor roads than 
is extorted from the people of the country by excessive 
freight or passenger charges by the railroads, and a 
proper utilization of the money spent on the common 
roads of the country would yield greater returns in 
dollars and cents to the people than could be saved 
by the operation of the railroads at cost by an ideally 
competent and honest public administration. 

The railroads are but part of the transportation 
system-of this or any other country. ‘he public high- 
ways form the connecting link between the farm, the 
store or the shop and the railroad, and it costs almost 
as much to move many commodities from the producers 
to the railroad as from the point of receipt to the point 
of delivery 1,000 miles away. A ten-mile haul on the 
average dirt road of the country is almost as expen- 
sive as a 1,000-mile haul by rail. 

The worst of it is that this tremendous cost, this 
deplorable loss, is entirely unnecessary; and yet it 
is almost impossible to arouse a community, and par- 
ticularly to interest the individual user of the public 
highway, in rational, comprehensive and consistent 
plans for its betterment. However, some interest has 
by dint of much effort been aroused and some communi- 
ties have demonstrated what can be done for their 
economic and social advantage by means of good roads. 
The difficulty seems to be that the good roads question 
is one which for its solution involves the personal inter- 
est and activity of the individual. ‘lo secure them he 
must vote on the subject and pay taxes. He conceives 
it much easier and more amusing to abuse a railroad 
manager a few hundred miles away. Meantime he 
continues to spend his time, labor and money in get- 
ting his product to market or his material from market 
to place of consumption when he might accomplish it 
at one-quarter the expense. The farmer is able to haul 
but half or a quarter the load he should and in some 
seasons cannot haul at all. He often loses the advan- 
tage of the best markets because he cannot make deliv- 
ery. He is shut out from social advantages and lives 
the life of a recluse and suffers in mind and purse 
alike because of his neglect of the plainest principles 
of transportation economics. 

On another page of this issue of the Lumberman 
will be found an interview with a lumberman who 
has thought about these things, has studied them and 
has some pertinent things to say. ‘lhe interview is 
worth reading. 


THE SECOND STAGE. 


Elsewhere in this department is a general review of 
the benefits which have accrued to the state of Michi- 
gan from the imposition of the $2-tariff on lumber 
and the subsequent prohibition of export of logs from 
Canada to the United States. There is another phase 
of this question which may be briefly touched upon 
with profit. It is that what may be called the second 
stage of lumbering operations is ordinarily more profit- 
able to the section in which it is carried on than the 
first one. 

Particularly in such states as Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, where with pine as the chief forest material there 
is a liberal admixture of other classes of timber, per- 
haps equaling in number of feet the original growth 
of pine, the first stage is a rapid and destructive 
development of the timber. All over Michigan and 
Wisconsin can be found by the score and hundred aban- 
doned mill sites. A mill would be established around 
which would grow up a thriving village, only to be 
abandoned when the timber was cut out. These sites 
now in multitudes of cases are marked merely by piles 
of half overgrown sawdust and perhaps by some boiler 
arches or rusty castings. 

The second stage of lumbering operations, however, 
which involves the utilization of the remaining timber— 
the hardwood, cedar, the hemlock, ete.—results in 
more permanent communities and, further, in a so much 
more perfect utilization of the material and a so much 
more varied product that a greater amount of labor is 
furnished to the people than in the production of an 
equal amount of white pine. The latter is almost inva- 
riably shipped away from the scene of its manufacture, 
perhaps to far distant states; the former are more 
generally consumed at the point where they are cut 
into lumber, or within the state. 

With the development of hardwood resources of 
the country comes the establishment of varied manu- 
facturing institutions like furniture factories, agricul- 
tural implement and wagon works, woodworking estab- 
lishments and the like. The business, therefore, gives 








employment to a greater number of men, distributes 
a greater amount of money and leads to the estab- 
lishment of permanent instead of temporary centers of 
population and industry. Furthermore, the hardwood 
districts are almost invariably good agricultural dis- 
tricts, whereas the reverse is the case with pine, and 
the saw mill established to utilize the hardwood tim- 
ber is succeeded by manufacturing establishments of 
other sorts, by grain elevators, and all that goes to 
make up a permanent community. 


THE SALESMAN IN DULL TIMES. 


What to do with salesmen in times of dull trade is 
a perplexing one to many wholesalers of lumber. It 
is a quite general feeling that they should be kept 
off the road when the market is shaky and the demand 
small, in order that buyers may not be given the 
impression that there is too great anxiety to sell. 
On the other hand there are some who believe that 
regular representation in the person of traveling sales- 
men, if sales are made through traveling men, is good 
business policy, on the ground that during critical times 
it is of especial importance to keep in touch with 
their customers and to conserve their trade and their 
acquaintance for the time when the demand shall be 
larger. 

In such times, however, the use that can be made 
of traveling salesmen depends upon the quality of the 
men. The inferior kind of salesman would better be 
kept off the road, for, measuring his success merely 
by the sales he may make, he can do more damage 
in a week’s trip than can be repaired in a month by 
the most wise and careful management on the part of 
his principals. 

In times of active trade, when goods almost sell 
themselves and when about all that is necessary is to 
call for orders, almost any salesman may be success- 
ful, and the careless, happy-go-lucky, good fellow who 
is most dangerous in times of dull trade may be most 
successful. When the quiet times come, however, it 
is the salesman of judgment, of nerve, and of exper- 
ience who is valuable to his employers; and such a 
man, we believe, may well be kept on the road, not 
for the purpose of selling a large amount of goods but 
to enable his principals to keep in touch with their 
customers as can be done in no other way; to watch 
the signs of the times and incidentally to pick up 
such orders as may be taken with safety and profit. 
If a wholesale lumber firm is blest with traveling men 
oi this character, it is a mistake to keep them at home 
for any great length of time. There may be tem- 
porary emergencies when an entire withdrawal of 
salesmen is a good thing, but on general principles 
the right kind of salesman can never be more useful 
to his employers and never make better returns for 
his salary and expenses than when the trade is in a 
critical condition. He can do much to steady the 
market; he can secure a view of the situation more cor- 
rect than can be gained in any other way and can 
thus lead to a more correct prognosis of the future. 

The salesman for dull times should not only have 
the qualities of good judgment and experience spoken 
of above, but he should also have those other qualities 
so desirable in a salesman, good temper and the ability 
to meet people easily. Thus he will be a welcome vis- 
itor on quiet days and will be able to secure informa- 
tion which otherwise he might not get and incidentally 
to pick up a good many orders and hold his customers 
in line for the benefit of his house. 

The effect of good selling ability as shown not only 
in choice of salesmen but the general management of 
the selling department is seen in the current history 
of wholesale institutions. While the volume of lumber 
movement is rather light, there are a good many 
which are having a normal volume of business. Of 
these some secure the business by price concessions, 
but there are others who are able to sell at the top 
of the market. They do this in part by a business- 
like method of doing business—by furnishing standard 
goods and by fair treatment—but more because of 
that indefinable thing called selling ability. They 
know where to look for trade, how to go after it, how 
to approach and handle their customers, so that on 
anything like even terms they secure a preference. 
Some wholesale concerns do their business largely or 
entirely by mail. That is a method which requires spe- 
cial experience and care. Others accomplish it by 
means of traveling salesmen, and in the selection of 
these salesmen and their proper handling, and in the 
proper co-operation between them and the house, lies 
one of the most important matters in connection with 
the executive branch of any wholesale institution. 


PROPOSITION FOR PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


On another page of this issue of the American Lum- 
berman will be found an interesting communication 
from C, A. Schenck, forester of the Vanderbilt estate 
at Biltmore, N. C. This is in continuation of a dis- 
cussion on practical forestry first started by letters 
published in the American Lumberman March 31, 1900. 
In this latest communication Mr. Schenck does not 
devote any space to theorizing. His proposition is to 
leave such matters to eastern forestry cranks and to 
take up the subject in a manner that shall practically 
demonstrate that rational forestry methods may be 
profitably conducted in connection with lumbering 
operations. His proposal is to form a joint stock 
company, issuing shares of $100 each, with the pro- 
vision that nothing shall be paid on these shares until 
at least 500 have been taken up and also that not 
more than 5 percent of the face value of the shares 
will be collected previous to the enactment of legis- 
lative acts granting protection from fires and release 
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from taxation for all lands to be retorested by the com- 
pany. The idea is to approach the legislatures of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and the federal government 
as well. If any one of them will grant protection from 
fires and release from taxes the company will then 
go ahead, buy a suitable tract and plant it up grad- 
ually with white and norway pine, both of which species 
Mr. Schenck says are cheaply planted and easily raised. 

The proposed company has been designated by Mr. 
Schenck as the American Reforestation Company, and 
it is his request that subscriptions for the stock be 
placed through the American Lumberman. If there 
were a desire that the Lumberman should act as trus- 
tee it might consent to serve in that capacity until 
such time as a preliminary organization might be 
formed to carry on the work. ‘The first 5 percent of 
the stock subscription will be required to cover the 
expenses of securing necessary legislation, including 
traveling and other expenses. If the necessary encour- 
agement cannot be obtained from any state or from 
the federal government subscribers will simply lose $5 
on every share taken. But no obligation is imposed 
to pay any part of the subscription until at least 500 
shares shall have been subscribed for. 

In Mr. Schenck’s communication will be found an esti- 
mate of the cost of planting and maintenance of 3,500 
acres of land and also an estimate of what it would 
be likely to produce at the end of given terms of years. 

A scheme such as that outlined by Mr. Schenck 
would certainly be putting forestry ideas into practi- 
cal form and would not be bound up by any of the 
red tape which usually surrounds governmental forestry 
experiments. Regardless of whether or not the invest- 
ment would prove a profitable one there should be 
enough lumbermen in the country interested in for- 
estry methods to make the American Reforestation Com- 
pany an accomplished fact, and through it prove or 
disprove the feasibility of reforesting denuded pine 
lands. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR COMBINATION. 


There are few or none so retrogressive as to decry the 
introduction of machinery. While mechanical inventions 
may injure some individuals for a time, all recognize 
the important share they have had in improving the 
condition of the people and in bringing civilization to a 
higher level. Yet when we leave industrial and enter 
commercial fields we find many who deprecate the im- 
provements made in business machinery and who would 
turn back the tide of progress, not realizing that all 
human endeavor is one and that new inventions and new 
facilitiesein mechanics and transportation demand new 
methods in commercial affairs. 

A hundred years ago the average mechanic might be 
amply equipped with a kit of tools that cost $50; now to 
be successful he must have a tool that costs $1,000. 
Things are done on a larger scale than in the olden 
times, requiring vastly greater capital and, more espe- 
cially, aggregations of capital such as were formerly 
unknown. The individual can with difficulty furnish 
this capital and hence come about corporations. 

The most recent development has been in the formation 
of what, for lack of a better term, are called trusts; com- 
binations usually of business and plants previously oper- 
ated individually. One of the leading authorities on 
such organizations is Charles R. Flint, of New York, of 
the Export Lumber Company, but whose lumber interests 
have been far surpassed by those in other lines. It was 
he who brought about the consolidation of the crude rub- 
ber business and perfected the organization of the United 
States Rubber Company which has a capitalization of 
more than $25,000,000. Some time ago he contributed 
an article to the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 
entitled “The Benefits of Business Combination.” From 
this article we quote as follows: 

The principal advantages are: Raw material purchased 
in large quantities is secured at a lower price; the spe- 
cialization of manufacture on a large scale in separate 
plants permits the fullest utilization of special machinery 
and processes, thus decreasing cost; the standard of qual- 
ity is raised and fixed; the number of styles is reduced 
and the best standards adopted; those plants which are 
best equipped and most advantageously situated are run 
continuously and in preference to those less favored; in 
cases of fires the work goes on elsewhere, thus preventing 
serious loss; there is no multiplication of the means of 
distribution; a better force of salesmen takes the place 
of large number; terms and conditions of sale become more 
uniform, and credits through comparison are more safely 
granted; the aggregate of stocks carried is greatly reduced, 
thus saving interest, insurance, storage and shop wear; 
greater skill in management accrues to the benefit of the 
whole instead of a part, and telling advantages are real- 
ized from comparative accounting and comparative admin- 
istration. The total grand result is a lower market price, 
which accrues to the benefit of the consumers, both at 
home and abroad, and brings within reach at the cheaper 
price classes and qualities of goods which would otherwise 
be unobtainable by them. This is the great ultimate ad- 
vantage, and if this were not sooner or later true, if the 
world at large did not ultimately reap the benefit, the other 
advantages would be as nothing. 

It has been said in regard to this presentation of the 
claims of combinations, that it contemplates an ideal 
condition rather than that which actually exists. Of 
that and other objections we may speak at another time, 
but it should be manifest to any thoughtful man that 
combinations in some form or other are necessary and 
inevitable. It is not to be assumed that perfection in 
organization or management has yet been reached. In 
fact, quite the reverse is the case, for the instability of 
some of these organizations is shown by the violent and 
extreme fluctuations in their stocks. This instability, 
however, simply goes to show that combinations which 
are not placed upon a solid foundation and managed on 
sound business principles carry within them the means 
of their own destruction; and thus those who fear their 
effect upon the social and economic system of the coun- 
try may have their fears allayed. 








His Errand at Petosky. 


One of the characters employed in the Cobbs & Mitchell 
logging operation in Charlevoix county, Michigan, is 


“Jack.” Jack is a pretty good man, as men go in the 
woods. His particular employment is fitting the stakes 
into Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad flats, to have 
them ready for the load of logs for the steam loader. 
When a gang with the Cody loader is putting on a load 
of logs every ten minutes the fitting of eight hardwood 
car stakes in the meantime is no child’s play. It, there- 
fore, happens that once in a while Jack insists upon 
having a day or two off. The Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas periods are his favorite times for relaxation, and at 
such times he experiments with the trajectory force 
incident to the rapid. removal of corks from the necks 
of bottles. 

Early last month W. W. Mitchell’s son Charles encoun- 
tered Jack at Petoskey. Jack came down the street with 
his electric light headlight going, and was generally all 
lit up. He succeeded in responding to a flag signal, and 
tvok the side track in very good shape. He then explained 
matters to Charles Mitchell about as follows: “Shay, 
Charley, when you see your father tell him that you saw 
me. ‘Tell him that I am up here at Petoskey showin’ 
these fellers how I would live—if I only had the means. 
1 have got the whole town mortgaged, but, Charlie, I 
don’t really think that my claim is goin’ to stick.” 

It took Jack just a week to get back to camp, when he 
found that his trip had done him so much good that he 
could actually stake a car in eight minutes. 





How They Feed In Camp. 


I spent a few days recently with W. W. Mitchell, of 
Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, up in camp in Charlevoix 
county. I hadn’t lived in camp in some years before, 
and was surprised at the change in “grub” conditions. In 
the old days it was sow-belly, salt horse, beans and molas- 
ses. Nowadays it is food that is as good as anybody 
need to ask for. There are fresh meats, fresh fruits, new 
potatoes, white sugar, butter, ice, first-rate tea and 
coffee, and of late 1 have even seen ice cream in camp. 
And then again in place of rusty tin plates to eat from, 
earthenware crockery is provided. 

Tradition still sticks to the oil-cloth covered plank 
tables and benches, and napkins are still regarded as 
effeminate, but the food is not only wholesome, but it is 
well cooked and first-class in every particular. In fact, 
1 have eaten meals at the Waldorf-Astoria that I would 
have gladly exchanged for any one of the several I 
enjoyed in the various camps of Cobbs & Mitchell. By 
the way, these camps are no exception to the general way 


in which wood workers are being fed in the Michigan- 


country. Lumbermen have learned that it takes good 
food to produce good work, and that there is no economy 
in cheap food products or bad cooking. 


Ruffled His Dignity, 


Here is an incident that I would not dare tell if W. W. 
Cummer, of the Cummer Lumber Company, of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, hadn’t got over being mad about it, and 
had reached the point where he regards it as a joke and 
tells the story himself. 

Shortly after Mr. Cummer made his big timber pur- 
chase in Florida, he visited a freight official of a Florida 
railroad, with the intention of making a contract to haul 
his logs from Alachua county to Jacksonville. After 
considerable delay he succeeded in gaining access to the 
railroad man. Stating his errand, which would have 
been one that would have appealed to the northern traf- 
fic manager as being of considerable importance, Mr. 
Cummer was informed by the official that he was very 
busy and would prefer to make an appointment to dis- 
cuss the matter the next day. Although somewhat cha- 
grined at this reception, Mr. Cummer waited and repeated 
his call the following day. In fact, he repeated his call a 
half dozen or more times, but found that the railroad 
man had important business at the club that day. It 
was the day following before Mr. Cummer succeeded in 
getting an interview. He was ready right then and 
there to make a contract with the railroad for service 
that involved a very large amount of money, but the 
railroad man could not be hurried, and familiarly patting 
Mr. Cummer on the top of his head, said to him: “My 
boy, don’t get sweaty.” 

Those who know Mr. Cummer, and the calm dignity 
of his character, can appreciate the situation. There 
was a vacant chair in that railroad man’s office very 
promptly. Some sort of a deal was eventually patched 
up for the transportation of the logs for a short period 
by another official of the Cummer Lumber Company, but 
it was doubtless this foolish break of the railroad man 
that caused the building of the Jacksonville & South- 
western railroad, and the loss of the immense lumber 
traffic to his line. 


Stamps On Checks and Drafts. 


A prominent wholesale dealer said to me recently: 
“Do you know that the average retailer is very careless 
in his manner of business methods? I don’t suppose that 
one man in ten who remits notes or checks to me in 
payment for lumber and shingles stamps his paper. 
Perhaps it is a pretty small thing to kick about, but it 








is surely no smaller on my part than it is of the man 
who forwards his check or a ninety-day note and fails 
to perform his duty in thematter of stamping them. 
As a matter of fact, the maker of a note, draft or check 
is required by law to stamp them, and the payee has no 
legal right to perform that service, but still we all do it. 
It is just a little thing, but the attention of retailers 
ought to be called to it, to my mind, as perhaps it is more 
of an evidence of carelessness than of petty meanness.” 

1 have asked several other prominent manufacturers 
and wholesalers if this failure to stamp paper was a 
prevalent one among their customers. In some instances 
they have told me it was, and in others that it was not. 
There is evidently something in the complaint, and for 
policy’s sake retailers should not take this petty advan- 
tage of the people from whom they buy their lumber. 





A [lystery Explained. 


A Grand Rapids furniture manufacturer recently 
experienced trouble with the result of his stain, filler 
and finish that he had applied for many years with 
success. It was on oak veneer work. The process worked 
all right on solid wood, but when it was applied to the 
veneer in every instance it showed up muddy. He 
couldn’t understand it. Eventually he appealed to his 
veneer maker, and even went and examined his process 
of manufacturing. The mystery was then explained. 
The veneer cutter to prevent the veneers from taking 
on iron rust from the steel cutting knives was washing 
each one with diluted oxalic acid. This scheme pre- 
vented the iron rust from streaking the oak, but through 
some chemical action of the stain on the acid, it was 
playing the mischief with the furniture man’s finish. 

While prowling around a Grand Rapids furniture fac- 
tory recently I ran across a trick which was entirely 
new to me, and maybe will be to others. The larger 
portion of level surfaces in furniture work, such as 
bureau tops, etc., are made up of sections—narrow pieces 
glued together. I noted that when the pieces for the 
making of a bureau top were placed in the glue press 
all heart pieces were placed together, and likewise all 
sap edges, thus throwing heart to heart and sap to sap. 
On inquiring the reason for this I was informed that 
this method was necessary to insure a good glue joint. 
If the wood had been placed together sap to heart, the 
sap, which was more open-pored, would take up all the 
glue and not hold. I was also informed that to insure 
the best ‘results, that all wood should be thoroughly 
cooled after coming from the dry kiln before an attempt 
was made to glue it up. 





Fourth of July Weather. 


I have been checking up on Fourth of July weather 
for some years past. Five years ago 1 spent my Fourth 
of July on a horseback trip in the Cumberland plateau 
country in southern Kentucky. The temperature ranged 
about 70, and altogether the climatic conditions were 
delightful. The same date four years ago 1 was at 
Toledo, Ohio, where the weather was just one remove 
from that supposed to exist in the infernal region. Three 
years ago, I think it was, I spent the Fourth at Duluth, 
and shivered around enveloped in an overcoat, and warded 
off a rain that was nearly sleet with an umbrella that 
1 borrowed from the confiding landlord of the Spaulding 
House. Two years ago, the 3rd and 4th of July I spent 
between Bay Mills and the Soo, in Michigan. I believe 
it was the hottest and most muggy weather that I ever 
experienced, that of the tropics not excepted. The first 
day I was very much afraid that the atmosphere was 
going to kill me, and the second day I was in so much 
misery that I wished it would. A year ago the Fourth 
of July I made a sneak to Atlantic City, and in company 
with about one hundred thousand hired girls, took a 
bath in the Atlantic, and was very comfortable. The 
Fourth of July of the present year I passed in the Great 
Smoky mountains of eastern Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. The temperature ranged from 62 to 70—an atmos- 
pherie delight. All things considered I am of the 
opinion that when I choose a permanent summer resort 
I shall take to the mountains of the south country. 
Year in and year out they present more days of decent 
weather than any other section of the United States 
with which I am familiar. 

By the way, there is a novelty in connection with the 
saw mill operations of the Ritter Lumber Company, at 
Pinola (Saginaw post office), North Carolina. It is a 
summer resort hotel, called the Pinola Inn, and is 
owned and operated by the company. To one who likes 
to prowl around on horseback in the tall white pine, trifle 
with the elusive speckled trout and rainbows, drink the 
water of pure springs, eat wholesome fare, go to bed 
tired out, and get up early to see the giant profile of 
Grandfather’s mountain staring down at him in al! its 
somber magnificence, it is a place not to be despised for 
loafing and a rest. 

BBA BO OOO 


The West Newton Rafting Works, near Winona, Minn., 
closed down on account of low water. They have so far 
handled only 110,000,000 feet of logs, as against 225,- 
000,000 last year. There are about 150,000,000 feet of 
logs stranded, which would come down in case of a 
five or six feet raise. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A New Method of Learning French—Some Features of the Fair—Two Anecdotes About Two 
Jolly Lumbermen— Cleaning Out Antwerp’s Harbor, and a Lumber 
Ring that Needs Cleaning Out. 





An Eaterprising Young Linguist—23 4. 


One of the most delightful companions whom I met 
while in Paris was Van W. Alling, the young gentle- 
man who was sent over as superintendent of construc- 
tion of the lumber exhibit building by the Messrs. Sol- 
litt, of the contracting concern, the Oliver Sollitt Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Mr. Alling had the advantage of 
myself in his newly acquired proficiency in the French 
language. I have it upon pretty good authority, which, 
however, I am not at liberty to divulge, that when 
he discovered that he was fated to make the Paris 
trip he immediately began taking French lessons from 
a competent instructor; nay, more than that, he worked 
the French language in three eight-hour shifts, as it 
were, taking lessons from three different teachers and 
keeping each in entire ignorance of the existence of 
the other two. Naturally under such circumstances each 
of the three teachers was amazed at Mr. Alling’s won- 
derful progress in the language, and each of them 
will doubtless hold him up to subsequent pupils as an 
example of what can be accomplished in that direction 





VAN WAGENEN ALLING. 


in the short space of two months under the 
superior tutelage which they have to offer. I do not 
know just how far Mr. Alling was profited by his 
industry in this direction, as I did not have time 
fully to note the effect of his French upon the natives. 
I know, however, that he seemed to take a fiendish delight 
in bestrewing his conversation with myself with French 
phrases and words entirely beyond my own limited 
vocabulary, and so I take this method of evening up 
the score with Mr. Alling and of dedicating to him the 
following piece of poetry, written by the editor of the 
Baltimore American, which is undoubtedly apropos: 
Now, before you go to Paris you must study in the book, 
Which guarantees a fluent grasp of French at just a look. 
Get posted well on how to ask, “Is this the noble hat 

Of the most gracious uncle of your mother ?’’—Just like that. 
And you should rattle off with ease: ‘Is it that you will 


The window down to go because it brings the head to ache?” 
Or: “Garcon! Make to come to me the coffee and the fish! 
To make the meal I have not had I have the greatest wish !” 
Or: “Why is it that not I have the dollar from you yet 
Because ea you some time sent that you the change to 
e 
And lots of other questions full of smoking verbal mines— 
But as for me, I think that I shall trust to making signs. 
Mr. Alling took from America four workmen, one 
of whom, the foreman, could talk French. He had a 
glimmering of an idea before he started that these 
would probably prove more efficient workmen than 
those he could secure in France, and he had hoped 
that they would be pacemakers, as it were, to inspire 
the French laborers with a desire for more diligent 
service. They were not entirely successful in this, as 
their pace was altogether too fast for Jean of the 
blouse and dinner pail; and Mr. Alling solemnly 
declares that they were capable of doing seven to ten 
times as much as an ordinary French workman. While 
watching the progress of the construction I noticed that 
French people generally were much taken with the 
novelty of using wooden shingles for roofing as in that 
country terra cotta tile and similar substances are 
almost exclusively employed. The American forestry 
building in that country, it will be remembered, is not 
only roofed but sided as well with cypress shingles. 
At the time of my visit the maple flooring exhibit 


was on hand and Secretary John E. Williams had been 
advised that a number of others were on the way, 
and that some of them were at that time due at Havre. 

Mr. Alling in addition to his linguistic abilities— 
it would be carrying my little joke too far to say in 
spite of them—is a most charming host, in conjunction 
with John E. Williams, secretary of the “Honorary 
Advisory Board for Commercial Forestry to the Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Fisheries of the United States 
Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900”; these 
gentlemen served a dinner in the little garden adjoin- 
ing their French home, where I was a guest, as was 
also B. Arthur Johnson, the noted American lecturer 
who will, during the coming winter, electrify vast 
American audiences with his wonderful descriptions $f 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, of the Paris Expo- 
sition and of the “Old and New South,” with stereop- 
ticon views that shall ably supplement his vivid word- 
painting. It would take the Johnsonesque powers of 
description to do justice to this little dinner at which 
we were jointly guests and Messrs. Alling and Williams 
were joint hosts, in their little home near the forestry 
building in Vincennes. 

In what I had to say about Vincennes last week and 
its remoteness from other features of the Exposition 
I did not mention that it was the site of the athletic 
events, the Olympian games and the grand military 
and naval displays, if the procession of boats upon 
the lake could be dignified with a title implying a 
greater expanse of water than was available at that 
point. These events drew crowds, but they came there 
to see the events and not the exhibits. 


A Popular and Novel Conveyance— 235. 


One of the most omnipresent features of the land- 
scape of the Paris Exposition was the movable side- 
walk, which wound around in .an irregular sort of 
circle inside the grounds, somewhat after the fashion 
of the elevated railroad at the Columbian Exposition, 
although there was not nearly as much .occasion for 
it, the distance being much shorter and the price which 
was charged, one-half franc, being considerably in excess 
of our own tariff. Once upon the sidewalk, however, 
you could ride as long as you desired without paying 
an additional fare; and notwithstanding it occupies a 
very prominent position, it thus became a sort of lov- 
ers’ retreat where young couples of opposite sex and 
suitable age could enjoy each other’s company and at 
the same time.a panorama of the Exposition. The side- 
walk has no roof except the impromptu one of umbrellas 
which very shortly covered it in case of a Parisian 
shower, It has three sections, one of which is station- 
ary, the second one moving at three miles an hour, 
reminding a hustling American a great deal of Mark 
Twain’s celebrated journey upon a Swiss glacier mov- 
ing at the rate of an inch a day. The third section 
moved at the rate of six miles an hour, which was a 





THE MOVABLE SIDEWALK. 


rather lively walking pace, and I saw upon one occa- 
sion a party of young girls amusing themselves by 
endeavoring to remain in a stationary position with 
respect to the Exposition grounds by skipping rapidly 
upon this fastest platform in the opposite direction 
to which it was moving. The movable sidewalk was 
one of the well patronized features of the Fair and 
doubtless made money. No one could lose sight of it 
and it continually advertised itself in the rumbling 
noise made by its constantly moving wheels. Although 
the fare of ten cents seemed a little steep except for 
the persons who wanted to make the circuit more than 
once, it was still more economical than the rolling chair 
rates, because the Frenchmen who propelled these lat- 
ter means of conveyance, if any of them were com- 
petent to take the prize in a walking match, were cer- 
tainly not in training for such an event while on duty. 
I timed one of these individuals on a mile journey 
and found it took him thirty-one minutes. 


The American Chamber of Commerce— 236, 


I had one really jolly good time in the American 
building while in Paris. It was provided by the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce—a live and successful work- 
ing organization with headquarters in Paris, which 
gave a reception one night to American exporters and 
to Americans in general in Paris at the. time. It 
was a very delightful social affair and gave American 


business men and others an opportunity to meet. 

It was right in line with the very enjoyable annual 
banquets given by that body, which are always held 
upon the Fourth of July, and are always a fountain 
of patriotism to such American exiles as are privileged 
to attend. This year the banquet was held at the 
Continental hotel; and inasmuch as there was no din- 
ing room in the city large enough to accommodate all 
who attended the three immense dining rooms of this 
popular hostelry were crowded to the limit for the 
gastronomical portion of the feast, after which the 
diners squeezed themselves into a single room and lis- 
tened to the toasts and speech making. The attendance 
upon this occasion was nearly double what it was a year 
ago, at which time it was my privilege also to attend. 

The American Lumberman of June 30 on page 11 gave 
a short description of the objects of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, which is an organiza- 
tion of Americans interested in the export of Ameri- 
can goods to France, and also of Frenchmen interested 
in the same direction, although the latter according 
to the constitution must always be in the minority. 
It is a live and enterprising organization, and lum- 
bermen are not as well represented in its member- 
ship of over 200 as those certainly should be who are 
catering in any wise to an export trade to France. 


The Rue des Nations—237. 

The two banks of the Seine were the site of an inter- 
esting row of national buildings. There was to be found 
that of Italy in imitation marble and mosaic; Hungary’s 
strange combination of somber church and grim chateau; 
Norway’s wooden building, painted red; Mexico’s, an 
architectural relation to its comfortable hacienda; and 
the much criticised United States building, which does 





THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


certainly look a great deal like a mausoleum and yet 
which does have somewhat of dignity and strength 
when one is far enough away to lose the details in the 
ensemble. England’s building was a manor house and 
Belgium, Monaco and Servia are represented by char- 
acteristic edifices, as also Spain with its bits from 
old monuments, and Turkey with its quaint exterior 
decoration of rugs and mosaics. No one who has seen 
the German building which graced the World’s Fair and 
which is still preserved as one of the permanent features 
of Jackson Park in Chicago, can doubt that the German 
building at Paris, said to have been designed under 
the immediate direction of the emperor, was a most 
attractive one, with its exterior frescoes, reminiscent 
of the Germany of old. The Greek building with its 
severe architecture has almost as nearly a funereal 
aspect as has the United States building. There were 
many other minor nations whose buildings were well 
worth studying; however, they cannot be referred to 
here even by name, excepting that of Bosnia, which 
deserves to be especially distinguished in its attempt 
to imitate a ruined castle with broken roof and real 
vines growing over the walls and entwining themselves 
in the lattice work of the window. 

The one unfortunate feature of this part of the expo- 
sition was the necessity of crowding these buildings 
of differing architecture together so closely that they 
jarred upon each other. It was like a large room hung 
with pictures, each telling a different story and each 
deserving the undivided attention of the onlooker. It 


- was a series of grand and solemn musical chords blended 


into a rag-time medley. 
Two Companions and Their Linguistic Breaks—238. 


But the Rue des Nations was well worth seeing. I 
know of no one who was disappointed in it, unless it 
was my friend J. E. Jansson, of Denny, Mott & Dickson, 
London, who came down from that metropolis in order 
to do the exposition in company with myself and another 
jolly lumberman from the states. One day he addressed 
me; “Eh, Deffie, I say, cawn’t ye tell me where all those 
bloomin’ backwoods previe are; Indians, doncheknow, 
and all that sort of thing from America?” 

“I don’t recall such an exhibit,” I replied, “but if 
you remember the right name I can look it up in my 
guidebook.” 

“Well, really, I cawn’t say, except that the fellaw 
at the hotel told me to be sure to visit “The Rudest 
Nations.’ ” 
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Mr. Jansson may vociferously deny all recollection 
of this little incident, but I shall refer him to John N. 
Penrod, even he of the Des Moines Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; the K. P. Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, O., and Penrod & Wood, Goshen, Ind. He 
with Mr. Jansson and myself made up a trio for two 
or three days at the exposition, and in order to head 
off any slanders which these two lively lovers of a joke 
might collaborate to my detriment, I am going to tell 
another story about Mr. Penrod, who accompanied me 
from Paris to Germany. I had interested him in the 
great clock at Strasbourg, and had volunteered to point 
it out to him as we passed through if he would tell 





J.N. PENROD. J.E. D. J. E. JANSSON. 


me when we reached the city, I being absorbed in a 
new novel, 

A little later, however, I happened to glance up and 
thought I saw some familiar landmarks in the city at 
whose station we had just stopped. “This must be 
Strasbourg,” I observed. 

Mr. Penrod popped his head out of the window, and 
his eye lighted upon the customary sign over a big 
gate, bearing the German equivalent for “Exit.” 

“No, this isn’t Strasbourg,” he remarked with cheer- 
ful American positiveness. “The name of this place 
is ‘Ausgang.’” 

I rolled off my seat in a fit of laughter whose most 
alarming phase lasted for eight minutes by the watch 
of the car porter who assisted in resuscitating me; and 
by which time Strasbourg and its clock had faded from 
view. 


Antwerp’s Proposed Harbor Improvements— 239. 


The port of Antwerp is one of the comparatively 
few important ones of that section, but has in the past 
been considerably hampered by defective navigation 
facilities. A plan has for some time been under consid- 
eration and has now been definitely accepted by the 
goverment of Antwerp for improvements which are now 
estimated to cost £1,520,000. The question of such 
extensive improvements has become a political one and 
the party in opposition to the plan was strengthened at 
the last election. It is thought, however, the extreme 
conservatism will soon be overcome and the improve- 
ments actually comtemplated. 

As indicating the progress which has been made in 
dredging operations since 1874, a plan was at that 
time proposed by an eminent Belgian hydrographer for 
improving the river bed between Lille and Antwerp. 
The cost was, however, then estimated at £4,000,000, and 
the time required for its execution ten years. 

The latest proposition is greatly to increase the 
magnitude of the operations and perform them in two 
years at a cost of only £520,000 for doing the 
work. It was figured also that new land could be 
created aggregating one-fifth of the present size of the 
city and worth at least £2,000,000. The modifications 
in the estimate have been brought about by Linden 
Bates’ plan of high power dredging by electricity along 
the lines of the American dredge Veta, which was built 
to operate in the Mississippi river. 


‘sHow it is Done’’ at Antwerp—240. 


There are other things beside the river, however, 
which will need to be cleaned out at Antwerp before it 
shall occupy a prominent and honorable position among 
the continental marts of commerce, at least as far as 
timber and lumber are concerned. ; ' 

I have heard of several cases which would suggest this 
remark and in one happen to have in my possession the 
original documents, which I will here set forth except 
that I shall for the present comply with the American 
firm’s request that its name be omitted, as naturally it 
is not proud of having been caught in this fashion. 

The whole transaction is of quite recent date, as 
shown by the original order, which is as follows: 

March 15, 1900.—.......... , Gentlemen: Please enter 
our order for immediate shipment, as follows: 

6 cars 1% and 2 inch plain white oak, Ist & 2d, $46 per M. 

2 cars 1% and 2 inch plain white oak, common, $33 per M. 

4 cars 1 and 1% inch plain white oak, 1st & 2d, $44 per M. 

2 cars 1 and 144 inch plain white oak, common, $31 per M. 

2 cars % inch plain white oak, 1st & 2d, $41 per M. 

lear %-inch plain white oak, common, $30 per M. 

All of the above c. i. f. Antwerp. The above to be shipped 
within thirty days. Terms cash, less 2 percent, with ship- 
ping documents attached. 

The inspection on the above oak is to be made by inspector 
to be mutually agreed upon, whose inspection shall be final. 
Costs of inspection to be divided equally between buyer and 
seller. Very truly yours, 


Perri & Co. 
Filled April 5, 1900. 
Invoice book page 18. 
Mr. Petri, in accordance with the terms of the order, 
selected as an inspector J. A. Rodriquez, of New Orleans, 
an inspector in the employ of McLaughlin, Harrison & 


Co. at that point. This selection was agreed to by the 
shippers, and Mr, Rodriquez was written accordingly 
under the same date. Under date of March 20 he was 
given the following further instructions: 

March 20, 1900.—J. A. Rodriquez, care McLaughlin, Har- 
rison & Co., New Orleans, La.—Dear Sir: Referring to our 
letters of the 15th please note that the firsts and seconds oak 
and firsts and seconds cottonwood which you are to take up 
for account Mr. and myself, is to average 11 inches 
wide or more, and the common oak and common cottonwood 
is to average 8 inches wide or more. No season-checked 
stock to be taken up. Very truly yours, 


HAROLD PETRI. 

Mr. Rodriquez inspected and measured the lumber 
and sent the shippers a certificate, which was duly 
attached to draft along with the bill of lading and 
insurance policy. 

When the draft was presented in Antwerp Petri & 
Co, refused it, alleging as reason that the bill of lading 
contained the clause “more or less,” and therefore was 
not a clean document. The shippers immediately secured 
a master’s receipt specifying the number of pieces of 
lumber called for in the invoice and bill of lading and 
had this information cabled to the Antwerp correspon- 
dent of the steamship company for the protection of 
Petri & Co. 

After this had been done Petri & Co. cabled them they 
would pay for the lumber upon arrival in Antwerp. 

Upon the arrival of the lumber, ‘however, Petri & Co. 
appeared to have changed their mind, notwithstanding 
it had been inspected by a man of their own choice. 
The shippers were very much surprised by the receipt 
of the following telegram: 

Must removed quay. Serviette. 

Serviette is a good word. It might well be adopted 
by Petri & Co. as a heraldic motto, somewhat in imita- 
tion of the “servabo fidem” (I will be faithful) of the 
olden times. When its meaning, however, in the A B C 
cable code was looked up, the cablegram meant as fol- 
lows: 

Must be removed from quay. Please authorize us to sell 
to best advantage. 

The shippers did not care to have Mr. Petri sell to 
best advantage what had already been once sold to 
him; and they happened to be able to transfer the stock 
to another customer of theirs, who found the lumber 
entirely satisfactory. This was not the only experi- 
ence with the firm of Petri & Co., however, as the same 
company shipped a small bargeload of cottonwood lum- 
ber about the same time. When the draft on this was 
received, Petri & Co. discovered a technicality in the 
insurance policy. By the time this was corrected the 
lumber ‘had arrived in Antwerp. This lumber had also 
been inspected by Mr. Rodriquez upon mutual agree- 
ment with Mr. Petri; but upon its arrival Petri & Co. 
offered 50 percent for it, and again the shippers were 
compelled to resort to the expedient of delivering the 
goods to other hands. They were fortunate indeed in being 
ableto do this, as there seems to be little doubt that the 
above is the standard formula of procedure of Petri & 
Co. wherever it is possible for them to proceed along these 
lines. Quite naturally an American shipper who has 
no other means of disposing of his lumber will, under 
such circumstances, be bluffed into giving the required 
authority, in which case “serviette” would undoubtedly 
prove a word of bad omen. 

At last advices Mr. Rodriquez is still waiting to be 
paid the half of his remuneration as inspector, which 
according to the agreement was to come from Petri & Co. 





Only a Sample Case—241. 


The above incident is only one of a number which 
could be cited to illustrate the methods of Petri & Co. 
I happened to be in Antwerp at about the time of the 
arrival from America of some of the above lumber, and 
of similar lots from other shippers, for the correspond- 
ence relates to transactions with one firm only; and I 
saw stock on the docks and piled along the sides of the 
streets which had been sent to Petri & Co. by firms from 
the Ohio river to the gulf, bearing the brands of some 
of the best producers in that district. Some of it was 
high-class oak, well bundled, and up to the grades 
shipped usually by firms who enjoy an excellent reputa- 
tion in every market in the United States, and whose 
grades are accepted without question by the best brok- 
ers and buyers in Europe. But all or practically all 
these shipments were turned down by Petri & Co. in a 
manner similar to that indicated above. 

It seems that Mr, Petri came to the United States 
last spring, and he made a very fair impression upon 
the producers and exporters whom he met, and they 
freely accepted orders from him upon the terms of cash 
payment for sales outright. They were doubtless a lit- 
tle careless in not looking up the standing of the firm 
more cautiously, as if they had done so they would have 
found, among other things, that the working capital of 
the institution would have been reported as hardly 
large enough to cover the shipments of one firm alone 
whose stock I saw at Antwerp. I confess, therefore, 
that there is not much comfort in the situation for the 
shippers to such a firm under such circumstances, for 
they should have known more about the institution. 


A Lumber Ring Strongly Suspected—242. 


Mr. Petri himself has had a varied career for some 
time past; but the trouble is not all with Petri. To 
my mind there are strong indications of a ring in Ant- 
werp, composed of just such operators as Petri & Co., 
together with certain local consuming buyers, who plan 
to secure the shipment of stock to Antwerp and then 
get a'title to it for the freight and as little more as is 
absolutely necessary. On several occdsions in and near 


Antwerp, in the Rhine valley and elsewhere, I have 
been told by large buyers that they would prefer to buy 
from Antwerp because they have in times past been 
able to buy more cheaply from that market than they 
could from shippers in the states. I never could quite 
fathom this statement, made me by men in whose word 
I had a right to place confidence, except on the grounds 
of dishonesty reflected in the above transactions, and 
which have characterized the transactions of similar 
institutions in the years that have passed. There are a 
few concerns on the Rhine and in the interior who have 
actually fattened on the duplicity and roguery of 
so-called brokers or agents at Antwerp—and if the 
suggestions herein made are applicable to shippers and 
others in foreign markets generally, I should be very 
glad to have any evidence bearing upon the subject, as it 
will be my pleasure to set forth such facts and to 
demonstrate the weaknesses of the system and fraudu- 
lent character of the operations: 

As a rule the European trade is of an exceptionally 
high character; and it is with great regret that this 
information is of necessity here placed on record, as 
cautionary signals to shippers from the United States 
and as a warning to the scoundrels who have been 
manipulating a portion of the trade at Antwerp that 
their actions in the future will be carefully scanned 
and due publicity given to any irregularities. 

If, however, American shippers are so blind to their 
own interests as to continue to ship to the concerns 
above named, it might be of interest at some future 
time to give an exhibit of the shipping marks of the 
lumber which is placed in such danger by its reckless 
manufacturers; for by such action they are not only 
subjecting themselves to almost certain loss but also 
demoralizing the market and hampering the efforts of 
reputable brokers to obtain fair values for stocks. 


A Tribute to Honest Antwerpians—243. 


In making such a statement I do not want to reflect 
upon the standing of the lumber people in Antwerp who 
are eminently respectable; or the agents there of some 
of the leading firms in England and America, who can 
be absolutely relied upon. But there are just enough 
of the crooked element to give the Antwerp market a 
black eye and seriously hamper the efforts of the ‘honest 
dealers to dispose of their stock at legitimate figures in 
competition with that upon which the American ship- 
per has been defrauded of a large share of his just com- 
pensation. 

Much of the lumber sent to Petri & Co. (upon actual 
sale, and not upon consignment, be it remembered, and 
upon inspection by an inspector of their own choosing, 
whose work was to be final) was neglected by them and 
allowed to remain exposed to the elements upon the 
quay. Indeed I saw some of it piled along the streets 
where it had been soiled by street filth and damaged 
by the bumping wheels of heavy drays. In many cases, 
however, as in the one above narrated, the shippers, 
as soon as they found that Petri & Co. were disposed 
to juggle with the property, turned it over to respon- 
sible parties to be disposed of to best advantage. This 
was often a wide approximation to the figures at which 
it had been sold to Petri & Co., as their peculiar opera- 
tions resulted in the shipment of a large block of oak 
at one time. This had not been sold in advance of 
arrival, as is the custom with the more careful mem- 
bers of the European trade; and its appearance had a 
disturbing effect upon market values, coming into con- 
tact with supplies regularly destined to reliable dealers 
who care for their stock and sell it on the invoice 
where the brand is sufficiently well known to be accepted 
by the customer. The market was in fact so. thoroughly 
upset by these operations that perhaps $15,000 or $20,- 
000 worth of lumber had to be sacrificed in one way or 
another. Some of it was stored and stood the necessary 
charges; other of it was sold outright at the time for 
what it would bring. 


Another Bird of the Same Feather—244. 


P. A. de Rycke & Sons is another institution about 
which a number of shippers have complained. They 
seem to invite and often actually contract for 
shipments of lumber, and in most cases do not 
meet the drafts upon them; and all sorts of subter- 
fuges and innuendo are resorted to in attempting to get 
the stuff in their possession, in order that they may 
juggle with it in partnership with some of the buyers 
in that district who are upon a similar moral plane 
with the firm mentioned, even though they may have a 
little more money. 


Some Dealings of American Shippers—245. 


It is a pleasure to state that a majority of the Europ- 
ean markets are remarkably free from the element of 
roguery. The instances on the continent or in England 
coming to my attention are very rare where there is evi- 
dent any intent to deceive or defraud or take advantage 
in any way in making settlement for stock ordered from 
this country. In fact the large percentage of what 
trouble does occur in the export trade from this country 
is due to ignorance or intentional delinquency upon 
the part of our own people in preparing and shipping 
the stock. Frequently they take the liberty of increas- 
ing or decreasing the quantity, varying the sizes and. 
substituting quite different grades. This results in 
trouble both to them and to the foreign agent or broker; 
and often they become disgusted with the export trade 
when the trouble lies in their own ignerance or dis- 
regard of the importance of complying with instruc- 
tions, even in details which might not seem so important, 
in the domestic trade. J. 4 D. 
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Fort Dodge Personals. 


Undoubtedly the biggest mistake I made in Fort 
Dodge was when I called Owen Conway a German. I 
might have known better—and so all of us might in 
many a thing. Mr. Conway is a thoroughbred Irishman 
from the old sod; as thoroughbred as my left leg is. 
When I traced back my genealogy the discovery was 
made that the blood of several peoples coursed in my 
veins, so I call my left leg Irish, my right leg German, 
my left arm English, my right arm French, and my 
head a conglomeration. Mr. Conway and his two sons 
make a stalwart team. I should not want to under- 
take the job of throwing them all out of the office at 
the same time. The head of this house is opposed to 
closed sheds. He will soon make improvements in his 
yard that is located on ground which, before Mr. Con- 





“Put in an appearance on a wheel.” 


way purchased it not long ago, had not changed hands 
for forty years. It is something of a curiosity in a 
hustling western city. 

Three of the Fort Dodge yards are right in town. 
It would not be difficult to throw a stone from Mr. 
Chapin’s office door into the main street. The new pub- 
lie library building will go up directly opposite his 
place. I wish I had the money the land on which 
the yards visited by me within the past forty-eight 
hours is worth. I would invite every one of you out 
and we would have a time. It practically makes little 
difference with some of the yard men of the country 
whether they have made money selling lumber or not. 
Their real estate has made them rich. It is surprising 
there are yard men who think that I know all about 
the retail lumber business—and of course nothing is 
done to puncture this blind faith. These men ask 
more questions than you could shake your walking 
stick at, and when I can be of real service to them 
I rejoice. Early last spring a dealer who expected to 
locate in a new railroad town asked where, under the 
circumstances which he related, I would locate a yard, 
on railroad ground where rent could be had free, or 
elsewhere, I said to him that if the town was as yet 
defined, I would dive for some good big corner as near 
the center of town as I could get, put up a shed of 
which any citizen would be proud, go to selling lum- 
ber, and when there was nothing else to do sit out 
in front of the office and watch my real estate grow 
in value. There is an opinion, too common, that any 
old land is good enough to put a lumber yard on. 

I have never got around in any town of its size as 
I did in Fort Dodge. I seemed to go on the wings 
of a jack rabbit. I got out of the hotel at 8 o’clock, 
and before the noon bell sounded my task was done. 
Even then I waited a half hour for Mr. Felmley, of 
A. E. Felmley & Co., whose yard is over by the Mason 
City & Fort Dodge railway station, to put in appear- 
ance on his wheel. This gentleman is associated with 
the Townsend & Merrill Company, of Cedar Falls, and 
if he ever becomes a Hoo-Hoo I suggest that he be 
named Wide Awake Felmley. 

How we do get deceived when our imagination acts 
as a camera before which we pose a man of whom we 
have heard but never seen. As I sat in Mr. Felmley’s 
office talking with his bookkeeper, who later on will 
blossom out as a physician, I expected to see a fat, 
waddling Dutchman come in, at first a little glum per- 
haps, but who in a few minutes would warm up and 
laugh and joke until his face got red. But he fooled 
me. He is as lank as a cedar post, as lively as a 
honey bee, and as sociable as they are made. 

Then there is Mr. Chapin, whom by reputation I have 
known for twenty years. I thought he wore Burnside 
whiskers, a string necktie, and would have ink on 
the ends of his fingers. On the contrary he would pass 
for a good natured Methodist minister in any crowd 
you might place him. 

Likewise I had pictured Mr. Mason as a full bearded, 
buccaneer appearing gentleman, who on the boulevard 
walked with a heavy gold headed cane, and who would 
jerk his horse’s head off if he failed to mind the bit. 
But really that is no déscription of him at all. I 
do not believe he would kill a fly. At the time of my 
visit he was so depressed over the loss of a favorite 
yard man that he was about ready to take medicine. 

Fort Dodge is a mighty good town, but nobody is 
being rushed off his feet by the lumber business just 


now. A court house is under way which will cost 
$125,000, with the jail on the fourth floor. “If a pris- 
oner wants to jump out of the window of that jail 
let him jump,” said a drug store man when I went 
in to get a cooling drink. 


A Factory Owned by Lumbermen. 


The Fort Dodge Manufacturing Company is getting 
ready to move into new quarters for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that it has outgrown its old clothes. The 
new factory is 60x120 feet; in it will be done all 
kinds of sash, door and inside finish work, and in 
addition a fixture department will be added. This 
establishment is owned by the Fort Dodge lumber- 
men, with the exception that an interest is held by 
the manager. 

Many of you know a great deal about these local 
sash and door factories. They are oftentimes beset with 
more troubles than Job had boils. It seems exceed- 
ingly easy for such a factory and the yard men of the 
town to get at outs. Somebody will permit a cog to 
slip and then the whole machinery becomes disordered. 
The proprietor of such a factory told me the other 
day that only one yard man in the town had treated 
him decently. That of course was his side of the story. 
He did not say what he had been doing. You know 
we usually don’t. Be that as it may, these factory 
proprietors and yard men rarely dwell together as they 
expect to in paradise. 

There seems to be no friction on this score in Fort 
Dodge. It is the argument of the big factories over on 
the river and up stream at St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
that these local factories do not pay. I wish I could 
tell you what kind of a dividend this factory has paid, 
but I can’t. Many a bit of lumber news goes in at my 
right ear and immediately out of the left. I am told 
every day something which, so far as the world is con- 
cerned, is forgotten before I sleep. 

You can understand how a common interest in the 
































‘“‘A yard man handles lime.”’ 


Fort Dodge factory cements the lumbermen together. 
If they give that factory a welt below the belt they 
are simply welting their own pocket books. None of 
us does that when we can help it. I expect that when 
we know enough cooperation will crack many a nut that 
is now called hard. 

Stock work will receive no attention in this factory 
except at dull periods. 

It is not supposed that on the dissemination of this 
news the yard men will club together and buy out 
the sash and door factories in the towns in which they 
are operating, yet if they felt confident they could run 
the factories as successfully as the factory at Fort 
Dodge is being run the temptation to do so would be 
well nigh overpowering. 


A Prominent Plaster Point. 


The world has moved away from the old style plaster. 
Occasionally these days a yard man sells hair and 
lime for plaster, but you might travel hundreds of miles 
and not find him. Plaster in this age without gypsum 
in it would not pass muster with many of us. Gypsum, 
you know, is a kind of rock that is found’in many 
places in the United States. It has been used to some 
extent for building purposes, but it is not regarded 
as a good building stone. This rock is put through a 
process which gives to it the commercial name of plas- 
ter of paris; and this ground and calcined gypsum 
enters into every pound of so called patent plaster 
handled by you. It is a preparation that is sold by 
every retail lumberman of the country; in fact, I 
believe I have never visited a yard in which it was 
nat sold. 

Some of the old timers had big heads on ’em. We 
imagine that in this age and generation we are very 
smart, but in the misty past in certain things they 
could give us cards, and then win from us the game. 
You know we sometimes get puffed up with pride. 
We swell up like a balloon and think there is no instru- 
ment sharp enough to puncture us. When I get feeling 
this way I take down Phillips’ Lost Arts, run through 
it, and before the end is reached I am ready to take off 
my hat to the old shades. 


In the Egyptian ruins was found a cement which 
through all the centuries had not depreciated in qual- 
ity. There was nothing in the modern world that 
would hold a candle to it. Analysis showed that gyp- 
sum was one of the component: parts of this cement, 
and with this cue science went to experimenting. 
Therefore when you are handling the greatest plaster 
on earth you may know it is not the invention of any 
latter day smart Aleck, but of some Egyptian who lived 
before Christ’s time. It is in this way that history 
is repeating itself. No one can swear with confidence 
that the mound builders did not have telephone lines. 

Fort Dodge is the great gypsum source of this entire 
section of country. There are seven mills here which 
turn out fifty carloads a day, with another mill to be 
erected by a company composed largely of Waterloo men 
and capital in prospect. The rock which is ground in some 
of these mills is quarried from the bluffs, while for 
others it is mined, shafts being sunk sixty feet or 
more. The vein of rock is from twenty to twenty-five 
feet thick, so it will be seen that the supply is ample 
for us and our children’s children. 

It was really to accede to the wishes of a number 
of yard men that I visited Fort Dodge when I did. 
These yard men, in common with thousands of others, 
have at some period been disgusted with gypsum plas- 
ter. Not right along as a steady diet, but at times 
they would wish it gave them less trouble. It would 
become, as they put it, “dead” on their hands, and 
IT have known of tons and tons of it being emptied on 
the ground as worthless. To get around this there 
are yard men who have mixed the dead material with 
the live, and in that way try to get rid of it. Some- 
how I felt they did not know how to properly handle 
it and some of them have acknowledged they did not. 
While it is not an entirely new article in the market, 
it is not so old that all its kinks have been learned. 

I have heard it charged by the yard men that the 
factories at times send out old material the life of 
which, having arrived at its destination, is short. This 
the manufacturers emphatically deny. They say that 
such a thing as a warehouse at the mills does not exist; 
that the rock is ground only as fast as the orders are 
received, and that the product is so hot from the mill 
when it is put on car that the novice in handling it 
would complain of burnt hands. 

The gypsum men of Fort Dodge make no denial of 
the statement that age deteriorates certain qualities of 
their plaster. They say this is true of all cements, 
including the best Portland. They do claim, however, 
that when the plaster has lost its alleged life it is 
folly to throw it away as worthless. It will make as 
good wall then as ever provided the right proportion 
of sand is mixed with it. The older the plaster the less 
sand—that is the law governing the use of the product. 
To bring about a sale of plaster that has become dead 
you see it will be necessary to join forces with the 
mason; that is, in that manner the sale can be best 
brought about. Some of you know how to do this, 
and some don’t. It has been the gospel of the Realm 
of the Retailer literature right along since I have pro- 
pounded it that the yard man should be one of a 
trinity; that he should join hands with the wholesale 
dealer and with the contractor. Very often there is 
a yard man who feels so mighty independent that he 
refuses to do this and generally the result is that he 
is conscious that he gets left. The old saw, paddle 
your own canoe, is all right in a sense, but we don’t 
get so tired paddling it if there is a friendly hand 
to help us over the rapids. 

Plaster of paris has a quality which is known as 
“quick.” There is here and there a man among you 
who wears false teeth, and when the dentist took the 
impression for the teeth he jammed into your mouth 
a wad of white, plastic material which rapidly hardened. 
You probably gasped like a chicken and felt that life 





“Join hands with the wholesale dealer and the contractor.” 


would be a burden should the dentist fail to get the 
stuff out of your mouth again. This material is plas- 
ter of paris, or pulverized gypsum, heated to a certain 
temperature for the purpose of driving the water out. 
To prevent this gypsum from setting too quickly 
when mixed with water and sand, some material called 
a retarder is mixed with it. Then there are times when 
the retarder retards too much, and an opposite chem- 
ical action must be brought about. This is accom- 
plished by the use of salt, or pulverized alum. Either 
of these ingredients will put life into the plaster. For 
this information I am indebted to T. F. Breen, whose 
head I was told was a mine of gypsum lore; at any 
rate considerable of his valuable time was consumed 
when the suction pump for news was attached to him. 
This gentleman said that his company—the Cardiff— 
had experimented a good deal with gypsum, and while 
the action of alum on the material i not been made 
public he did not object to all users of gypsum product 
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knowing it. Frequently in cold weather there is trou- 
ble caused by the plaster freezing before it is set. 
Once set the freezing does not hurt it, but when the 
plaster is a little slow the frost is liable to get in its 
baneful work. This injury can be avoided by sprink- 
ling the wall, as soon as plastered, with alum water, 
which immediately sets it. Many of you have no 
doubt finished up houses after cold weather had set 
in when you would have given a pocketul of pennies 
for this bit of information. 

This plaster is furnished in jute sacks weighing 100 
pounds each, in paper sacks weighing 80 pounds each, 
and, when ordered, in barrels lined with paper. When 
packed in the last named way it is supposed to keep 
in good condition for two years. It will keep longer 
in the paper sacks than in the jute for the reason 
that the air is more thoroughly excluded. It is the 
dampness in the air which affects the keeping quality 
of the plaster, therefore the tighter the room in which 
the sacks are stored the longer the live character 
of the plaster will be preserved. In paper the wholesale 
price is 50 cents more a ton than in cloth. Ten cents 
each is allowed for returning jute sacks. 1 had heard 
it said that this plaster keeps better in a room in 
which there is no lime; the plaster men said they had 
also heard the same thing, but they thought there was 
nothing in it. 

Yard men have said to me, “When you go to Fort 
Dodge ask the gypsum men why they don’t sew their 
cloth sacks?” They are tied and when lifting them 
around not infrequently the string will come off and 
then there is a mess of it. The stuff seems to be as 
slippery as oil and as light as feathers. she other 
day I saw a man who had unloaded a car of it and 
he looked as though he had worked for a week in 
a flour mill. The roofs of the factories are as white 
as snow. If a yard man is called upon to sell the 
plaster Sunday he has learned that it is the thing to 
take off his broadcloth suit before he loads it. 

Like the faithful servant which I aim to be I put 
the sewing question to the gypsum men and was told 
that the sacks were not sewed principally for the 
reason that the plaster being a cheap product it must 
be handled as cheaply and rapidly as possible in order 
to make it pay. It takes longer to sew a sack thar 
to tie it; then the sacks returned, if sewed, were emp- 
tied by ripping them open part way, and when refilled 
there is the work of picking out the remaining stitches. 
I said to them that if they could not sew their sacks 
they should stand with a club over the heads of the men 
who do the tying and they said they do. Evidently 
they have had some trouble from this source, for the 
testimony was that man after man had been discharged 
for poorly doing the tying act. 

These plaster manufacturers say that no one in Fort 
Dodge thinks of handling the cloth sacks by the ends 
which are tied. They turn the sacks upside down 
and then grasp the corners and carry them as easily 
as though they were sewed. They also say that the 
proper way to pack the sacks in a storehouse is with 
the tied ends down. I have been told that the Kansas 
manufacturers sew all their sacks. 

I heard a yard man complain recently that his stock 
of plaster was too large for his trade, and he expected 
that some of it would go back on him. He had ordered 
a carload without specifying that it should contain 
only the minimum number of tons and a larger car 
than he wanted had been shipped. As a rule twelve 
tons constitutes the carload of plaster, not many deal- 
ers wanting more than that amount on hand at one 
time. The yard men who break this rule are those 
doing a big business. I was told by a dealer last week 
that he had sold three carloads since the opening of 
spring trade. 

These are the points brought out by this visit to the 
gypsum men: 

1—The fresher the plaster the better it is. 

2—lIt is not necessary to treat as worthless plaster which 
has become “dead.” 

38—If too quick in setting the companies furnish a retarder 
which can be used. 


4—-If too slow use salt or pulverized alum. 
5—For convenience handle the tied sacks with the tied 
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CALL FOR MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN IOWA 
RETAILERS, 


Secretary James F. Weart of Cherokee, Ia., has 
issued a call for the semi-annual meeting of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held in the ladies’ ordinary of the Hotel Mondamin, 
Sioux City, Ia., on Tuesday, August 23. All lumbermen 
are invited to attend and an interesting meeting is 
anticipated. 





The Lumberman’s sanctum was gladdened this week by 
a visit from George W. Hotchkiss, the eminent agricul- 
turalist from South Evanston who was some time since 
elected secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and who works at that job rainy days and at odd 
times when not plowing corn. He brought ye editor 
some specimens of sugar corn which he says is the best 
that ever happened, b’gosh, and ye editor is not inclined 
to dispute him. This was not to apply on his subscrip- 
tion, which is paid up, but was just a sort of donation 
party. Come again, George, and don’t forget that the 
cditor’s predilection for garden sass extends to water- 
millions, cucumbers, pumpkins and spring chicken. 


MEETING OF THE SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION 


Secretary W. G. Harlow, of Yazoo City, Miss., has sent 
out a call, signed by himself and President Carl F. 
Drake, of Austin, Tex., for a meeting of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Association to be held at the Niagara hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, August 28, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

The meeting is fixed for Buffalo for the accommoda- 
tion of the eastern secretaries and it is hoped that they 
will all avail themselves of the favorable opportunity 
afforded. It is anticipated that the work to be pre- 
sented and discussed at this meeting will be of the 
utmost importance to the association men. 

The call is as follows: 


Yazoo Ciry, Miss., Aug. 13, 1900.—Dear Sir: By order 
of President Drake, I hereby call a meeting of this asso- 
ciation to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday, August 28, 
1900, at 3 o’clock p. m., at Niagara hotel. It is President 
Drake’s wish that every association of lumbermen be repre- 
sented, if possible, by both the secretary and the president, 
as he hopes to perfect an organization of greater scope than 
the present one, and desires to have an expression from 
as many lumber associations as possible. Yours truly, 

W. G. Hartow, Secretary. 


New Haven, Conn., Aug. 2, 1900.—My Dear Sir: Owing 
to a severe illness which has kept me confined since last 
January, and from which I have not entirely recovered, I 
have not been able to give the matter of associate work that 
attention which seems due from me, as president of the 
Secretaries’ Association. But from now on I trust that I 
shall be able to so serve the members that they will treat 
with leniency my past shortcomings. 

After consulting with our present secretary, Mr. Harlow, 
I have decided to send out this letter, trusting that it may 
create active interest and serve to revive the enthusiasm 
that was formerly displayed at the meetings of the United 
Associations, which, as you doubtless know, was the parent 
of our present organizations. To call a meeting, no mat- 
ter in what part of the United States, means a long dis- 
tance to travel, and considerable expense to most of our 
members, and as a compensation we certainly should 
much more thoroughly cover the field, which is now more 
than ever in need of proper regulation. The lack of inter- 
est on the part of many secretaries is, doubtless, due to 
the fact that more definite and decisive action has not been 
taken by us, rather than from the idea that there was no 
necessity for consultation between secretaries. I venture to 
make the statement that there is no single organization in 
the United States whose members do not come in contact 
with men or firms doing business in the territory of the sis- 
ter association, and the only means of protection is through 
the good offices of the sister association’s secretary. How 
much more could be accomplished than is at present, pro- 
vided we had the right not only to request but demand 
assistance from our neighbors. 

It seems to me each organization should join in the 
strengthening of our association, and that the associate secre- 
tary, after consulting with his president, should so prepare 
what would seem to him a good constitution and set of 
by-laws, or offer such suggestions as to him seem necessary, 
and that at our next meeting this should be referred to the 
committee, and from the suggestions offered, such constitu- 
tions and by-laws should be prepared as would meet our 
demands. Personally, I would offer the following as my 
ideas of the foundation for laws for our government: 

First—That the meetings should be held only once a year, 
and in the event of the necessity of meeting oftener, power 
should be delegated to an executive committee of three, who 
are located near the geographical center of the United 
States. 

Second—That all meetings should be held within a terri- 
tory bounded by Denver on the west and Buffalo on the 
east. 

Third—That the organization should, through its execu- 
tive committee, form a board of control and court of last 
resort, to whom shall be referred such questions as can- 
not be settied by state organizations, and that they shall 
in no way have control of the constitution or by-laws of 
any state organization, as the laws of each state are so 
different that what would be considered a trust in one 
is a perfectly harmless measure in another, but that every 
association should, in convention, agree to abide by any 
action taken by our organization. 

Fourth—That, while it may not take the entire time and 
attention of the secretary, that one should be elected to act 
who can give it such time as is necessary, and for his labors 
he shall receive a fair compensation; that sufficient means 
should always be in his hands to defray any incidental 
expenses that may arise. 

And, to sum the whole matter up, there should be so much 
of interest created as to force attendance from every state. 

Trusting that the officers of the several associations 
will give this careful attention, and that you will attend 
the meeting called for August 28, 1900, at Buffalo, N. Y., I 
am yours truly, Cart F. Drake, President. 





MORE LUMBER CONSUMED THAN FOR YEARS. 


Mitrorp, Mass., Aug. 13.—The intense heat of the 
last few days, 92 in the shade, has given way and the 
thermometer has now reached 66 degrees, making it pos- 
sible for one to tell the truth when it is for his interest 
to do so. We seldom speak of the weather here in con- 
nection with the crops, for our principal crop is in the 
line of manufacture. 

Milford’s pink granite has a reputation everywhere 
east of the Rockies and the mill machinery manufactured 
by the Draper Company, of which ex-Ambassador 
Draper is president, is known all over this country and 
Europe, while the shoes and silks made here help to 
cover the naked. Agriculture is of minor importance, 
unless it is the hay crop, which is fairly good. 

There has been more lumber consumed here during 
the present season than in any one season for several 
years. The eastern spruce combine fixed the price so 
high early in the season that the little outside fellows 
could afford to cut the price and sell directly to the 
large consumers. Then the owner of a Yankee pine grove 
could trot out his portable mill and run in opposition. 
Retail dealers could look on, see the run and take the 
leavings. The $2 cut in spruce and hemlock seems to 
have fairly settled the trade in that line. Shingles are 
selling way below where they ought to and somé com- 
mission dealers are giving bottom prices direct to car- 
penters who don’t use a car in six months. Other kinds 
of lumber seem to be holding fairly steady and should 
continue to do so. I think it was unfortunate for the 
whole lumber trade that prices were run so high early 
in the season, Z. C. Frew. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Statistics bear out the reports that eastern bitumin- 
ous shippers are sending coal up the lakes with all 
possible dispatch. Shipments to Lake Supericr in 
July were 688,586 tons, as compared with -530,809 tons 
in July last year. For the season to August 1 the 
shipments of bituminous coal to Lake Superior were 
2,111,187 tons, as compared with 1,227,036 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. Within another month 
some large shippers will have completed their upper lake 
contracts. But coal is not moving freely from the 
upper lake ports to the country and in consequence the 
docks are now well filled. In one sense this is unfortu- 
nate, for the requirements of the northwest are in excess 
of the dock capacities and some orders will have to be 
filled before the season ends in order that the balance 
of needed supplies may be shipped to docks. There has 
never been a year in which the bituminous requirements 
of the northwest have been hurried forward by lake so 
rapidly as this season. 

Anthracite shipments to Lake Superior have not been 
so voluminous. During July they were about two-thirds 
those of July last year, and for the season to August 1 
317,363 tons, as compared with 392,523 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1899. At Lake Michigan ports 
the vessel receipts are also moderate. Rail shipments 
to the west have been quite small. This is perhaps 
fortunate from the standpoint of firm prices, for the 
present inquiry is light. It is reported that all the coal 
sold in June has not yet been delivered, and that those 
buyers to whom were given any choice in the matter are 
delaying deliveries to the last moment possible. With 
this state of things prevailing, the market cannot be 
especially strong, and in some parts of the west anthra- 
cite coal in desirable lots is still sold at June prices, 
though this is not general, territory east of Chicago 
being relatively in better shape with regard to firmness 
than that west of this city. In the extreme east some 
coal has been stored, possibly in view of the unsettled 
feeling among the miners. It is said that fully four- 
fifths of the anthracite miners have become members of 
the United Mine Workers during the past two years, 
and that this fact is inducing the latter organization 
at the meeting with producers this week to insist upon 
a recognition of their organization. Some interests say 
the chances favor a strike in the anthracite regions, 
unless the producing companies comply with the demands 
of the men, a concession which is not likely to be granted. 
In the west there have been as yet no requests for coal 
in anticipation of labor troubles. A prolonged strike 
would undoubtedly greatly strengthen the market in 
all parts of the country. The production of anthracite 
coal in July was 3,581,516 tons, as compared with 4,189,- 
250 tons in July, 1899. If no strike intervenes the pro- 
duction for August, it is estimated, will. be about 
4,000,000 tons. 

An interesting occurrence in the bituminous trade 
is the purchase of 200,000 tons of West Virginia coal 
by the Wisconsin Central railroad for use during the 
coming year. It is conjectured that this means a firmer 
foothold for the eastern coals in the western markets 
at the expense of the more western coals. Heretofore 
West Virginia coal has been taken in comparatively small 
tonnages by the western railways, which have been draw- 
ing their fuel supplies chiefly from the Indiana and Illi- 
nois mines. Conditions may possibly change to deflect 
this very apparent tendency toward eastern fuel, but the 
large sale noted above has created a mild sensation in 
the trade. One reason alleged for the victory of the 
eastern coal is that the railroads from West Virginia 
are disposed to encourage the growth of that traffic, 
whereas those of Illinois and Indiana are acting in a 
most conservative manner. 

Prices of bituminous coal are much the same as a 
week ago. There is irregularity, the variance being the 
result of large stocks on track at distributing points. 
Aside from the somewhat better inquiry from country 
dealers for fall use, noted a week ago, the market lacks 
activity. There continues a steady closing of annual 
contracts, but the number is not remarkably large. For 
steam purposes generally little demand exists this week. 
Some users are running on short time and others are 
well stocked with fuel. Circular prices are shaded when- 
ever a holder has a lot of coal on hand he wishes to 
move and the supply keeps without interruption in 
excess of demand. 

The mining situation in bituminous coal is very quiet. 
So moderate are current requirements that they are read- 
ily cared for by operators without pressing the produc- 
ing capacities of mines. The return of the men to the 
mines in the Georges Creek district, Maryland, has 
removed the only field of idleness from the map, and 
everywhere peace and harmony now appear to dwell. 
There are, however, some latent troubles, and one of 
these is the persistent refusal of the men in the Dan- 
ville, Ill., district to permit the use of mining machines 
there. The output in the district compares very unfav- 
orably with that of previous years. 

The production of coke continues to decline. Each 
week a considerable number of ovens are put out of 
blast and the product is now less than at this time last 
year. Prices are slowly receding and Connellsville is 
quoted as low as $5 in some instances. Some West 
Virginia grades are firmly maintained at $5.25; others 
are selling at $4.50 or less. Iron foundrymen through- 
out the west are contracting for their coke quite liber- 
ally and the market looks more active than a few days 
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MODERN PLANS 


Of Low Cost Buildings. 





Design No. 38. 


Design No. 38 is an eight-room house which pre- 
sents many desirable advantages in the economy of 
space and arrangement and general adaptability to the 
requirements: of a moderate sized family. In outside 
dimensions it is 32x24 feet, with a porch 22x8 feet. 
There is a basement under the entire house, the bear- 
ing partitions on the first floor being supported by 
a girder running from front to rear, resting on cedar 
posts set on stone footings. One chimney answers for 
the entire house, starting from a stone foundation in 
the basement. 

On the first floor there are four good sized rooms and 
a pantry. Entrance from the porch is directly into 
the parlor and the parlor and dining room are connected 
by a grilled opening. The stairway to the second floor 
and the bedroom downstairs open from the dining 
room, as also does the kitchen. This latter arrange- 
ment, however, may be changed if desired, making 
entrance to the kitchen through the pantry, which is at 
the rear of the dining room. The cellar stairway opens 
from the kitchen. 

On the second floor there are four bedrooms, each sup- 
plied with a good sized closet and each also having 
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two windows, a very desirable arrangement in a sleep- 
ing room. 

The finish figured on for this house is yellow pine 
throughout, except the doors, but any other wood 
may be substituted as desired. The cost of construction 
where yellow pine finish is used will be about $1,200, 
divided as follows: 


Cost. 
Labor. Material. 
Excavating and masonry .........+06. 127. $186.40 
NEE. é:0.5 50'S 0 0c oes Ss 5:00 oa Sake aN’ 184.20 571.70 
ee ee ree 47.50 
Painting, material included .......... ae wnanee 
DOR: 06b.5009509295450.054:40505% Cer $406.60 $805.60 
ee ae See fee $1,212.20 


This design can be erected in most parts of the coun- 
try for considerable less money and still have a good 
building, but of course it may also be so executed as 
to run the total cost above the estimate. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of Materials for the Erection of 
Design No. 38. 


M:sonry. 


10 cords stone. 
1400 brick. 

42 barrels lime. 

22 yards sand. 

15 bushels hair. 
10500 lath. 


~ 


Carpentry—Frame. 
128 feet lineal 2x8, box sills. 
96 feet lineal 2x8, girders. 
2 cedar posts, 7 foot. 
110 pieces 2x8—12, upper and lower joist. 
50 pieces 2x6—12, attic joist. 
200 pieces 1x2—16-inch, bridging. 
112 pieces 2x4—18, outside studding. 
20 pieces 2x4—9, gable studs. 
46 pieces 2x4—9%, partition studs. 
26 pieces 2x6—9, partition studs. 
75 pieces 2x4—8, partition studs. 
600 feet lineal 2x4, plates. 
50 pieces 2x4—16, rafters. 
Covering. 
2200 feet 10-inch shiplap sheathing. 
rolls paper. 
72 feet lineal cornice boards made of 1-4,x5 and No. 8051. 
112 feet lineal outside base made of 1x8 and No. 8283. 
2400 feet bevel siding. 
2000 square butt dimension shingles. 


Roof. 
110 feet roof sheathing, laid solid. 
2 rolls paper. 
10000 shingles, *A*. 
100 feet lineal gutter strips, 1x4. 


Cornice. 
132 feet lineal cornice made of 1x6 frieze, 1x12 planceer, 
1x4 fascia and No. 8018. 


Porch. 


piece 4x4—10, posts under sills. 
piece 2x6—22. 
12 pieces 2x6—8. 
6 turned columns. 
38 feet lineal frieze plate made of 2x4 faced 3 sides 
with inch finish. 
18 pieces 2x4—10, rafters. 
18 pieces 2x4—9, ceiling joist to project for cornice 
blocks. 
250 feet sheathing. 
2500 shingles. 
22 feet lineal 1x4 gutter strips. 
42 feet lineal cornice made of 1x12 and No. 8018. 
220 feet 1x4 flooring. 
220 feet %x4 ceiling. 
40 feet lineal base made of 1x6 and No. 8060. 
120 feet lineal lattice. 
88 feet lineal 1x4 lattice frame. 
82 feet lineal hand rail No. 2051. 
32 feet lineal foot rail No. 2052. 
120 feet lineal baluster No. 2059. 
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8 pieces 1x8—12, to cut risers, front and rear. 
8 pleces 2x12—12, to cut steps, front and rear. 
50 feet 1% finish. 30 feet scotia. 


’ 
‘ 
‘ 
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DETAIL OF FRAME AND FRONT ELEVATION. 


piece 2x12—14, to cut step horses, front and rear. 
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Openings. 

cellar sash, 10x12, 3 lights. 
frames for same, and 1 door frame. 
windows, 24x30, 2 lights, D. S. 
window, 24x24, 2 lights, D. 8. 
window, wide front. 
window frames. 
doors, 1%, 2-8x6-8, 1 light. 
doors, 1%, 2-8x6x8, O. G. 4 panels. 
doors, 1%, 2-6x6-6, O. G. 4 panels. 
inside door frames. 
outside door frames. 
feet lineal casing No. 8346, Y. P. 
plinth blocks. 
feet window stool, No. 8268. 
outside thresholds. 
frame and 1 grill. 
Flooring for cellar doors included with flooring. 

Floors and Side Well Trim. 


feet 1x4 flooring. 
feet lineal base No. 8428. 
feet carpet strip No. 8415. 
base angle blocks. 
feet lineal picture molding No. 8263. 
feet ceiling, %x4 for kitchen and pantry. 
feet lineal cap No. 8228. 
inside corner beads. 
Stairs. 
pieces 2x12-—16, horses. 
pieces 14,x10—-16, treads. 
pieces 1x8—16, risers. 


feet lineal small scotia. ; 

pieces 2x12—16, cellar stair horses, inside and out- 
side. 

pieces 2x10—16, treads, outside and _ inside. 

newels—one long. 10 stair balusters. 

feet lineal stair rail. 4 stair balusters, long. 


Closets and Paniry. 
feet lineal 12-inch shelving. 
feet lineal 4-inch hook strips. 
Nails 
40 pounds 4d, shingle. 
40 pounds 8d, finish. 
20 pounds 10d, finish. 


pounds 20d. 
pounds 10d. 
pounds 64d, siding. 
pounds 34, lath. 


Bed oom 
H-3 X90” 
Stat. fererhy cs ee lg 
Bed room Attic 
I-39 49-0" ' 


Rall . 
MIX6-6" 


Bed froom 
MF X18-O" 
UGX /9-6" 


Ani Toi 210-720" Bttic Dols? 206140 
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Hardware. 


4 window spring bolts. 
500 pounds weights. 
anks No. sash cord. 
18 sash locks. 
2 outside door locks, 
3 chimney thimbles. 
2 pair strap hinges, outside cellarway. 
3 pair butts for inside cellarway. 
Painting inside and out, material included. 


14 inside door locks. 

34 hinges. 

4 dozen wardrobe hooks. 
40 feet down spout. 

68 feet gutter lining. 





Forestry Department. 





SOME DIFFICULTIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF 
FORESTRY AS A BUSINESS. 

| A discussion continued from letters pub!ished March 31, 1900, 
in the American Lumberman. | 

Epitok AMERICAN LuMBERMAN: ‘The lumberman’s 
attitude toward forestry as a business necessarily 
depends on the locality, which he has in mind when 
expressing his views upon the subject. 

Where taxes are high and the danger from fire 
great—as in certain sections of Minnesota—it is ridicu- 
lous to propose any practice to perpetuate the forest 
and its production of timber. Those who have glanced 
over pages 20 to 23 of my little essay, “Some Business 
Problems of American Forestry,’ I hope will share my 
opinion. 

Again, on good soil well adapted to agriculture, con- 
servative lumbering is, without a doubt, economically 
condemnable. On land fit for farming, the plow justly 
follows the ax. On cheap, non-agricultural land, where 
fires do not do much damage and where hypertaxation 
is not to be dreaded, the forestry problem is worth dis- 
cussing. 


Forestry in Forests. 


In forests containing merchantable timber, the entire 
discussion must hinge in the question: What pays 
better, conservative or destructive lumbering? Allow 
me an exemplification: Long leaf pine, unless tapped 
for turpentine, is an almost fireproof tree. The soil 
on which the pine forest stocks is, as a general rule, 
of a non-agricultural character. Hence, provided that 
taxes are reasonable, the practice of forestry in long 
leaf pine woods is worth considering. 

As a matter of fact I happen to be acquainted with 
several firms in western Florida which have practiced 
forestry, unconsciously, for two or three decades of 
years. 

Similarly, in the high altitudes of the Appalachians, 
where the atmospheric moisture scarcely admits of con- 
flagrations, forestry is apt to be found remunerative. 

Only a careful financial study of the local condi- 
tions—prices, taxes, fires, sylvicultural character of the 
trees—can yield the proper decision in the controversy 
of forestry vs. lumbering. 

I shall gladly give any of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman my opinion in given cases presented 
to me. 

Forestry on Waste Land. 


Quite different from the problem of forestry in exist- 
ing forests is the task of forestry, or rather reforesta- 
tion, of forests destroyed. When George H. Holt, of 
Chicago, expressed his views on forestry as a business 
in the issue of March 31, 1900, of the American Lum- 
berman, when he advanced the scheme of government 
ownership under contract, he certainly had in mind 
localities once stocked with virgin forests, which were 
laid barren by a series of heavy fires after the merchant- 
able timber was cut. In such cases I quite agree with 
Mr. Holt; forestry as a business proposition is hopeless 
unless government (or state) offers considerable induce- 
ments in the line of protection from fire and release 
from taxation. I have dwelt upon this topic at length 
in a number of pamphlets and addresses. 

Americans are practical men, and lumbermen are, 
methinks, the most practical of all. Thus let us leave 
the theorizing to the eastern forestry cranks and let 
us form, in dead earnest, under the aupsices of the 
American Lumberman, a joint stock company, issuing 
$100 shares, and Jet us approach the legislatures of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and the federal gov- 
ernment in addition. If any one of them will grant 
us protection from fire and release from taxes, we go 
ahead, buy a suitable tract and plant it up gradually 
with white and norway pine. 

Both of these species are easily raised and cheaply 
planted. I have planted white pine on abandoned 
fields every year since I came to America—this last 
spring, for example, 250,000 plants two years old— 
and have planted it before I came to America. You 
can take my word for it, it is the easiest kind to plant 
of which I know. 

There is no need to pay the shares in full to start 
with. A payment of 5 percent of face value will be 
enough for the beginning, provided we can issue 500 
shares, 

The necessary bills, lobbying, traveling, ete., will, I 
am afraid, swallow $2,500. 

If we cannot secure the necessary encouragement in 
any of the lake states or from the federal government, 
we simply lose $5 on every share we may have taken. 
I myself gladly subscribe to ten shares, and Mr. Holt, 
the promoter of the scheme, will certainly risk another 
ten. The balance of 480 shares must be lodged among 
the readers of the American Lumberman, through the 
good offices of J. E. Defebaugh and W. B. Judson here- 
with requested. 

When the subscriptions are secured, we elect the 
officials, who will have to represent the company to 
begin with, in its dealings with legislators and con- 


-in the business on an increased scale. 


gressmen. We shall have some difficulty to meet, as in 
some states companies are prohibited from holding large 
tracts of land. 


The Financial Prospects. 


Now, if all works well, what then? The following 
figures will explain the expected happenings and pro- 
ceedings: 

Payments to be made 
by subscribers. 


Year of Per cent of Per 

Expenses— operations. par value share. 
Purchase of 3,500 acres de- 

nuded land at $1..$3,500 1st. 7 $7 
Reforestation, for 7 years 
annually, 500 acres, at 

Eales. gens. Keke $5,000 2d to 8th. 10 10 
Superintendence, extra help 
during period of drought, 

annually for 7 years.$500 2d to 8th. 1 1 


There will be left unpaid about 11 percent. of the 
stock when the entire area is planted up, the interest 
on which will be sufficient to meet the annual expenses 
thereafter. 

Should Mr. Holt and my friends have confidence in 
the plan we might possibly get 1,000 shares subscribed, 
instead of 500, in which case we would simply embark 
The bigger the 
scale, the smaller will be the expense per acre of land 
reforested, and the better the financial outlook. 

Supposing that there will be available per acre 


After 40 years, 2,000 feet b. m., at........... $4 
After 60 years, 6,000 feet b. m., at........... 5 
After 80 years, 10,000 feet b. m., at........... 6 


our shares will have made 23 percent interest per 
annum. If stumpage prices double every twenty years 
we will make 6 percent on the investment, and if they 
double in fifteen years we realize as much as 74 percent. 
What lumberman, loving the woods and his business, 
can refrain from joining us? 

Sit right down, friend. Fill the below blank and 
mail it to the American Reforestation Company, care 
American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
IlL.: 

Date.... 


Postoffice...... 


IT am willing to subscribe. ....ccccccssces shares of $100 
each in the American Reforestation Company ; 

Provided, That at least 500 such shares will be taken 
up; and, 

Provided, That not more than 5 per cent of the face value 
of the shares will be collected previous to the enactment 
of legislative acts granting protection from fire and release 
from taxation for all lands to be reforested by the company ; 
and, further, 

Provided, That in no subsequent year more than 11 per 
cent of the face value of the stock shall be paid by the 
shareholders into the company’s treasury. 

Witness my hand and seal. 


DI 6s. tndics heute senvere 


o wee QRS 


Joining the company, friend, you will have done 
more for American forestry than any of the forestry 
enthusiasts opposing the lumbermen with rough and 
ready language. It is the work and not the word that 
proves the correctness of a problem. 


Biltmore, N. C., Aug. 14. C. A. SCHENCK. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Trade is improving. That is the tenor of reports 
received from all the leading markets. ‘lhere is a swell- 
ing volume of inquiries for both stock and special work, 
though the increase is more noticeable in the latter 
than in the former. Nevertheless conditions are not 
satisfactory to the manufacturer or the distributor. 
The increase in orders booked does not fill a long felt 
want. Stock goods have not begun to move with the 
freedom that had been scheduled for this month. And 
for that matter the odd work is not crowding factory 
capacity, though several of the larger plants are rea- 
sonably busy on this class of product. There is a big 
inquiry for estimates on special bills, however, and 
this ought to bring a rush of demand later. Retailers 
should also begin to stock up for the fall trade within 
the next thirty days. Carload prices are so low that 
there is little danger of.a further decline. The market 
is steadier on both small lots and carloads than it 
was thirty days ago. On mail order business the card 
discounts are closely adhered to. Estimates are still 
subject to close competition. But such irregularities 
as exist are expected to disappear before the develop- 
ment of fall demand. The year so far has aggregated 
more than a normal volume of business; if the remainder 
of the season shall bring the trade that is anticipated 
jobbers will have little ground for complaint. 


* oe a 








Manufacturers are in a somewhat different position. 
They have been hewing close to the cost mark since 
the break in prices last December. Jobbers bought on 
the low basis in anticipation of a big spring and sum- 
mer trade. These goods have not been disposed of 
and the jobbers have been practically out of the mar- 
ket for two months past. For that reason manufactur- 
ers who cater to the jobbing trade have found it dif- 
ficult to prevent the accumulation of stock sizes. They 
have reduced production and have not loaded up with 
a particularly heavy surplus, but it is discouraging 
to see warehouse stocks remain inactive. The supply 
of white pine factory plank is adequate for present 
requirements, but only because factory production is 
limited. There will be a shortage in this season’s cut 
of white pine factory lumber. That indicates a scar- 
city in the supply next winter and continued high prices. 
But demand in the distributive trade will regulate sell- 


ing prices of manufactured goods more than the cost, 
of production. Prices on stock goods are therefore not 
likely to be satisfactorily adjusted until there shall 
be a further improvement in the retail requirement than 
has been felt up to the present time. 
— * + 

Both combine and independent window glass factories 
are preparing to start blowing on September 1. Fires 
have been started in the big tank factories and the 
pot furnaces will be lit up in time enough to heat them 
for the first blowing on the date named. No settlement 
has been reached between the flatteners’ association 
and the American Window Glass Company. It is the 
general belief, however, that such a settlement will 
occur before the end of the month. An early start is 
the only thing that will prevent an advance in window 
glass prices. Jobbers still have reasonably good stocks, 
but a shortage is felt in some of the staple sizes. Noti- 
fication has been sent out that the combine cannot fill 
any more orders until October 1, though such notifica- 
tion was accompanied by a request to the jobbers to 
send in memorandums covering their immediate needs 
and the assurance is given that the combine will do 
everything in its power to take proper care of the job- 
bing demand. The independent manufacturers met at 
Columbus, O., last week and adopted a constitution for 
their new organization. It is stated that it is not 
the intention of the independents to establish a central 
sales agency, the object of the organizatior being the 
establishing of a price agreement and the adoption of 
some fixed policy of competition against the combine. 
The opening fight between the two organizations will 
be to see which shall secure the most blowers. The 
number of men available in this branch is not sufficient 
to equip all the factories and last season the inde- 
pendents were able to get something of an advantage 
over the combine in this respect. For the next fire 
the combine has been seeking to control the services 
of members of the blowers’ organization, but the inde- 
pendents seem not to be worried over the outlook. 

* * a 


There is a possibility of Belgian flatteners being im- 
ported to man the factories in case the flatteners’ 
organization in this country shall insist on its demand 
for a wage scale averaging 5 percent advance over 
the wages paid last year. There is a lockout now in 
effect at the Belgian factories and the trouble promises 
to last for some time. As the Belgian flatteners do not 
average more than $40 a month, while the scale offered . 
by the manufacturers in this country would enable 
them to earn from $150 to $180 a month, it will be 
seen that there is a big inducement for the foreigners 
to come to this country. L. A. 300 has reduced its 
initiation fee for flatteners who may be employed by 
manufacturers and agreed to take all such into its 
organization. But the alien contract labor law is a 
stumbling block in the way of importation of foreign- 
ers and the flatteners’ organization in case of trouble 
will doubtless be gable to invoke the protection of that 
law. : = i 

A general meeting of the National Window Glass 
Jobber’s Association was held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
on Wednesday of this week. At this writing it is not 
known what the results of that meeting were, but it 
was stated in advance that possibly there would be 
compiled a new glass list doing away with the old bracket 
system and making a list on which one discount should 
apply to all sizes. The jobbers report demand rather 
quiet at the present time, but not below the normal 
volume for this season of the year. 

+ a - 


Among the wholesalers of doors and mill work in 
Chicago there is a more cheerful feeling than existed 
a month ago. Stock work is not moving in satis- 
factory volume, but there is an active inquiry for 
estimates on special bills and retailers are buying more 
regular stock than they have for two months past. 
The carload trade is not active, but it is expected to 
be by the first of next month, as traveling salesmen 
report retail stocks light and retailers generally look- 
ing for a good fall demand. In the city trade there is 
more doing than at any previous time this season. 
The labor troubles have not been fully settled, but build- 
ing operations are being resumed and the factories are 
reasonably busy on local work. 

* * * 


An improvement is noted in the demand for sash and 
doors at Kansas City, Mo. Orders are coming in with 
more freedom than at any previous time for months. The 
jobbers believe that this is the skirmish line of fall orders 
and they expect to receive large numbers a little later 
on. Up to this time the dealers have evinced little 
desire to buy sash and doors, but their stocks are now 
low and it is thought they are about ready to get in 
goods for their fall business. Prices are low and on 
straight carlots some material concessions have been 
offered by some manufacturers. On local business, how- 
ever, the list is being maintained and it is expected 
that an advance will be made about September 1. There 
is no complaint at Kansas City in regard to mill work. 
Business of this character is plentiful and the mills 
have been running steadily for months. 

a * * 

Living on prospects is one way in which the condi- 
tion of the New York market may be reported. Some 
of the factories manage to keep busy, but the dealers 
are not finding any too ready sale for their product. 
Still, there is just a shade better demand and com- 
paratively little cutting of prices is noted. As for 
the indications, they could hardly be brighter. Build- 
ing operations this fall at New York city are sure 
to be big and then the call will be a lively one. 
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The Season’s White Pine Output—Coming Midsummer [leeting of Upper Mississippi Manufac- 
turers—Increase in Cargo Sales at Duluth—Activity Among Lake Superior 
Mills—Box Makers Buying Hemlock in Place of No. 3 Pine. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 15.—The report of the 
surveyor general at Minneapolis on the number of logs 
turned during the month of July compares much more 
favorably with the same month of last year than 
did the report on the month of June. According to 
the figures recently published it is found that the total 
of logs turned during the past month has been 710,470, 
making a total in feet of 56,889,760. During the same 
month last year 767,098 logs were turned, or a total 
of 64,439,170 feet. It can readily be seen that while 
the discrepancy between these figures is quite large, yet 
it is not as marked as that of the preceding month. 
Better conditions prevailed during the latter part of 
July than at any previous time this year. Extreme 
difficulty was experienced in getting the logs to the 
upper sorting gap and even after they were received at 
that point they were found to be poorly assorted, but 
through extra effort the boom company was able to 
turn them so rapidly that all the mills were operating 
almost continuously. Many of them were sawing nearly 
as fast as their logs were turned and the possibility 
of their being closed at any moment was continually 
before them. In general, however, it is found that 
they sawed a greater length of time than during the 
two preceding months. 

By summing up the number of feet sawed up to 
August 1 this year and comparing it with the amount 
sawed to August 1 last year it is found that this 
year’s sawing is nearly 25 percent less than that of 
last year. To use the exact figures 193,622,250 feet 
was sawed in 1899, while only 151,268,050 feet was 
sawed this year. ; 

Just what the figures for the month of August will 
be is a question. Since the first of the month most 
of the mills at this point have been sawing regularly, 
although some of them have found it necessary to 
close down for two or three days on account of lack 
of logs. Since the heavy rains in the northern part 
of the state the conditions have improved greatly and 
indications point to no further cessation of operations 
until the iatter part of next month. The logs already 
in sight will last until that time and unless the water 
in the Mississippi river falls to a marked extent, 
it is probable that enough logs will be started to keep 
the mills in operation till the end of the season. 

It is now stated by the boom company that logs 
are running from Brainerd to Minneapolis. The water 
is high enough both on the river and its tributaries, 
s9 that logs started at that point will clear the rapids 
and will float to this city. The large drive which has 
already reached Minneapolis has been reinforced by a 
large quantity of these logs and before the rear drive 
arrives it is believed that it will be swelled from 100,- 
000,000 feet to about 125,000,000 feet. If such proves 
to be the case and if the logs which are now ready 
to be sent down the river are floated without difficulty, 
it is probable that no more trouble will be experienced 
at the mills this year on account of a scarcity of logs. 
The mills at this point .are practically all running 
at the present time and their owners are making 
preparations for a continuous run from this time until 
the end of the season. 


Meeting of Manufacturers. 


Interest among manufacturers now centers in the 
approaching midsummer meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association, to be held next Tuesday 
at the West hotel in this city. Letters received by 
Secretary Rhodes indicate that this will be the best 
attended summer meeting in the history of the asso- 
ciation. There are several reasons why the manufac- 
turers desire to be present. Owing to the general 
closing down of the mills in this district in May, June 
and July, accurate figures bearing upon the total cut 
so far are of importance. The future price situation 
will also depend upon’ the statistics presented at that 
time by the secretary. If these figures show a radical 
reduction in the supply of white pine on hand with 
various manufacturers, it will give the market a still 
firmer tone. Secretary Rhodes reports that the replies 
to his letters of inquiry are coming in freely and that 
he will be able to supply this much sought for infor- 
mation. At this time it is not expected that any radi- 
cal change will be made in prices. Some values may 
be equalized on the basis of visible supply of lumber 
in the various classifications, but no one makes the 
prediction that there will be any general advance 
However, the outcome of the meeting will be awaited 
by white pine manufacturers and dealers in all “sec- 
tions of’ tne country with more than the usual interest. 


[Minor [ention. 


W. T. Reynolds has been at Duluth for several days 
this week on business. He will shortly make an extended 
trip to northern points to seek relief from hay fever, 
from which he is a chronic sufferer. 

E. Dalzell, sales manager for the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, was in Minneapolis for a few days this 
week on business connetted with his company. 

T. G. Hatheway, of the Bucoda Lumber Company, 
Bucoda, Wash., was in Minneapolis this week on busi- 
ness. 





Charles S. LaForge, secretary of the Woodruff-Mc- 
Guire Lumber Company, Rockford, Ill., was in Minne- 
apolis for a few days this week. 

K. S. Jewett, of the Green Bay Lumber Company, 
Des Moines, Ja., was in Minneapolis several days this 
week, 

J. P. Reardon, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
is spending his vacation at Lake Minnetonka in com- 
pany with his family. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
is at present in the east, where he is looking after 
matters of business. He will return to this city in 
another fortnight by way of the great lakes. 

8. M. Yale, of the Curtis & Yale Company, is spend- 
ing a few days at the factory at Wausau, Wis. 

8. G. Tuthill, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, 
has recently returned from a trip to Clinton, Ia., 
where he was called by the serious illness and death 
of his mother. 

The following country dealers were registered in 
Minneapolis this week: Mr. Greig, Greig & Zeeman, 
Emory, 8. D.; Mr. Henry, Henry Bros., West Bend, 
la.; Mr. Holley, Holley & Conrad, Blue Earth City, 
Minn.;, Mr. Young, Dubuque, Ia.; M. S. Alexander, 
Owatonna, Minn.; F. I. Crane, Austin, Minn.; Mr. 
Wood, Kahler & Wood, Traer, Ia 

Robert Fullerton, of Des Moines, Ia., in company with 
his family, is spending a few weeks at Lake Min- 
netonka, 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, was called to Spencer, Ia., the first part of 
the week on business. 

The firm of Buckman & Nichols, Little Falls, Minn., 
has been dissolved. The business will be continued by 
C. B. Buckman. 

The Sandy River Lumber Company is the name of 
a new corporation formed at Tamarack, Minn. The 
authorized capital is $25,000 and the company pro- 
poses to do a general lumber and logging business. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, Minn., Aug. 14.—There have been sales 
of a larger quantity of Duluth lumber in the past few 
days than for some time. Prices are in an anomalous 
condition. One sale is quoted as at top prices, while 
the next is said to be off a dollar or two, with others in 
between. There seems to have been a greater drop as 
grades decline, with scoots offered at $6 and some sales 
of No. 4 lumber from $10.50 to $11. There is, however, 
almost always a reason for the sale of any stock at 
especially low prices, comparatively, be it stained boards, 
thin lumber or some other reason. A lot of No. 4 was 
sold for $10.50 this week, but it was fifteen-sixteenths 
lumber from an interior mill. Some scoots were sold 
at $6. 

‘Among the larger sales were 3,500,000 feet by the 
Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company; 1,000,000 feet log 
run, No. 2 and better, 700,000 No. 3, 300,000 feet of 
piece stuff, 400,000 feet of norway boards, and the rest 
miscellaneous, This sale was at prices shaded some- 
what from the spring figure. It cleans the company 
out of ail stock except a little No. 2. Musser & Saun- 
try sold 2,000,000 feet, of which 750,000 feet were No. 
3, some inch and some thicker, all select stock, for 
which they are said on good authority to have been 
paid $14.50 and $15. Another sale of 1,000,000 feet of 
No. 4 boards was made at a reduction from early price. 

Shipments continue fair, with the rate for vessels 
the same as of late. There is a weakness in all freights 
but the owners of lumber tonnage seem to think they 
have come down enough, considering the cost of hand- 
ling vessels and cargoes now. Shipments for the week 
have been as follows: 


Schooner Oak Leaf, Chicago............. 625,000 
Steamer Hunter, Chicago............... 200,000 
Steamer Mills, Cleveland................ 0,000 
Schooner Crosswaite, Cleveland......... 475,000 
Schooner Mary McGregor, Cleveland...... 650,000 
Steamer Madden, Tonawanda............ 50,000 
Schooner Noquebay, Tonawanda......... 1,050,000 
Steamer Chas. Wall, Sandusky.......... 0,000 
Steamer St. Lawrence, Buffalo........... 325,000 
Steamer J. H. Shrigley, Buffalo......... 200,000 
Steamer Wawatam, Buffalo.............. 850,000 
Schooner Whitney, Buffalo............. 360,000 
Schooner 8. K. Martin, Buffalo.......... 350,000 

EE 26 Si 5s +. ede a ooh a ha ak gine aare 6,985,000 


There has been quite a change in the work of the 
various saw mills about the Duluth district the past 
week. Some are started up by reason of the rains and 
consequent log supply, some are closed because of the 
excessive rains that have stained new lumber, and some 
few have maintained their normal position. 

At the West Duluth group of four big mills, Mitchell 
& McClure were closed down for five days on account 
of the staining and steaming of new lumber in piles. 
The weather has been so bad that as one lumberman 
expressed it “a norway board would spoil if it was 
hung up in the air by a corner” and some cargoes have 
been sent east in the week that will astonish their con- 
signees when they are unloaded. Merrill & Ring, who 
were running days only, closed down till they make 


some more sales and begin to receive logs from their 
new camps. ‘The Lesure Lumber Company’s mill 
remained closed and the St. Louis Lumber Company’s 
mill, which has been idle, started up this morning to run 
days only. It has been idle for lack of logs. Of the 
six mills between West Duluth and down town that 
of the Clark-Jackson Company is running double shift, 
as are those of P. D. Jones and Hubbard & Vincent. 
The mill of the Scott-Graff Lumber Company, which 
has been running day and night since January, is 
closed down temporarily. The Duncan & Brewer Lumber 
Company’s mill has been-running days on Gilbert logs 
brought up from the south shore, but now has enough 
of its own logs for sixty days’ cutting; and Alger, 
Smith & Co. are busy day and night, but may close 
for a short period any time. 

The three mills at Superior are partially busy. Pey- 
ton, Kimball & Barber and the West Superior Lumber 
Company are running days, the former having just 
started, and the Schofield mill is on double turn. 

At Ely, the Knox Lumber Company has been trying 
to get some logs down, but has not succeeded yet and 
is still idle. 

At Cloquet all five mills are now busy, and the prob- 
abilities are that plenty of logs to keep all working 
day and night for the rest of the season will be in the 
boom limits in a few days. The dams along the streams 
have been opened and logs are coming with a rush into 
the boom. The second mill of the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany has started, and both of the Northern mills are 
running, one day and night. 

The new mill of J. D. Dunphy, at Biwabik, has started 
and is running day and night. It is employing about 
forty men. 

The Swedback mill at Bemidji has closed after a 
two months’ run. The planer is still at work, and will 
be for some time. 

Seaman & Co., of Port Arthur, have three mills on 
iifferent places along the Rainy cutting out timber 
for the bridges, culverts, ete, along the Ontario & 
Rainy River road. Low water had hung up for them 
about 6,000,000 feet of logs that are now coming to 
the mills. 

The Northwest Paper Company, at Cloquet, will erect 
a sulphite pulp mill. 

There is a new town named ‘Shevlin” in honor of T. D., 
lying north of Lake Itasca, and 190 miles west of 
Duluth on the Fosston line. Several of the down- 
river lumber companies are logging in the surround- 
ing country, and there are one saw and two planing 
mills in the town. The saw and one of the planers 
belongs to Vettleson & Skrivath, who are cutting at 
the rate of about 3,000,000 feet annually and selling it 
all locally. The South Side Lumber Company has a 
planing mill through which it is putting lumber 
bought from surrounding small country mills, mostly 
portable. A lot of this lumber is being shipped west 
after dressing. While the new town has only 250 
people, it has two newspapers. 

A number of Duluth people have recently been on 
the west coast watching the timber market and thinking 
of buying. Among them were Frank A. Brewer, of the 
Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company, W. H. Cook, Will 
Peyton, Wells Gilbert, and others. Brewer and Peyton 
have returned and find conditions not favorable for pur- 
chasing now. They were in Oregon. Gilbert is buying 
timber for the Higgins-Gilbert interests, who have accu- 
mulated large tracts. Cook is aJso buying for himself 
and others here. Peter Patterson, who went to Port- 
land some months ago to buy timber for Duluth inter- 
ests, is still there. 

Fuller & Decker, lumbermen of Grand Rapids, will 
open a retail yard at Two Harbors. 

Alger, Smith & Co. have just bought of G. C. Howe 
a large addition to their surface holdings about their 
Rice’s Point mill, paying therefor $13,000. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Aug. 14.—The expected change in 
lumber prices has not been made at this writing. In 
fact, the lumbermen, that is the heads of the firms, 
seem to be: pretty generally away on their vacations 
just now, and business is sort of running itself during 
the dog-day weather which has prevailed of late. With 
vacations over, and the manufacturers settled down 
to business again, things are likely to get stirred up. 

Charles A. Norway, formerly of the firm of Norway 
& Wiley, and later of the C. A. Norway Box & Lumber 
Company, of this city, but who for the past year or 
more ‘has been engaged in business at Everett, Wash., 
this week moved his family to that place, where his 
business will keep him for two years at least. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company has finished its drive 
on Pelican river, and is now at work on Tomahawk. 
The main river drive, however, seems to be meeting with 
all sorts of hindrances and is not likely to reach Mer- 
rill for same time yet. The drives on Newwood and 
Copper are still hung up, owing to difficulties which 
cannot be blamed on the elements this time, and unless 
the difficulties are speedily settled, the chances are good 
for the logs to remain where they are until next spring, 
in which case considerable loss must necessarily ensue. 

A. P. Lovejoy, of Janesville, vice-president of thie 
Merrill Lumber Company, was in Merrill last week 
looking after his business interests. 

C. B. Flinn and son Frank departed last Friday 
morning for Ashland, to be absent several days. 

During the past three months John McInnis, sr., has 
been out in Idaho, looking about, and finally invested 
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quite heavily in timber lands. At the present time he 
is engaged on a logging contract near Duluth, and his 
sons are engaged on another contract which he has down 
in Arkansas. He expects to finish these up this fall 
and winter, and next spring will probably ship his 
outfits to Idaho and begin operations there. 

Louis Foss has a large quantity of hardwood stock on 
hand, which he does not care to sell in its raw state, 
and is now contemplating the fitting up of a chair 
factory as an experiment, and working up his stock in 
that way. ; 

J. S. Thompson is absent on an extended business 
trip in the interests of the Anson-Hixon Company, of 
which he is manager. : 

George E. Foster, of the George E. Foster Lumber 
Company, of this city, is a confirmed bachelor, accord- 
ing to the belief of the young ladies of this section 
of the country. This statement is made at the outset, 
lest any one reading the paragraph might form a wrong 
impression at the start. During the past couple of 
weeks Mr. Foster has been receiving numerous letters 
from points in Indiana and Michigan, inquiring if his 
son, Roy Foster, is doing a strictly honorable. business in 
trying to borrow money on account of his firm, and if 
the bills for such loans should be sent direct to the 
house. It is needless to state that any Roy or other 
Foster, traveling about as the son of George E. Foster, 
of the George K, Foster Lumber Company, of Merrill 
and .Wausau, is an impostor and a rogue. 

W. D. Martin and Charles H. Stange, of the A. H. 
Stange Company, of this city, attended to business at 
Chicago the past week. 

H. H. Foster has been absent the past week attend- 
ing to business at Chicago. 





Ee PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Aug. 15.—The survey of the water 
powers of the Wisconsin river has been completed by. 
C. B. Pride and his assistants and a report submitted to 
the board of directors of the Wisconsin Valley Advance- 
ment Association. While formal and detailed announce- 
ment has not been made public in the valley, yet it is 
learned that the water powers foot up the enormous 
total of 166,735 horse power. The total horse power of 
the Wisconsin and tributaries in the valley approxi- 
mates 250,000. Marathon county alone has more than 
70,000 of that power. Investors are invited to look this 
way when seeking to locate new enterprises calling for 
economical power. 

Nearly ten miles of telephone poles are set for the 
new line of the Marathon County Telephone Company, 
which company has started out to encircle the county 
and which will be of incalculable benefit to manufacturers 
in this locality. R ; 

‘The Wausau Box Company, recently organized and in- 
corporated in this city, has about completed the work of 
remodeling its plant and is now installing new machinery. 
It will soon be ready for business. 

The Underwood Veneer Company, of this city, one of 
the most successful manufacturing institutions in this 
valley and which keeps its wheels turning the year 
round, is to be immediately enlarged to accommodate 
its growing business. This concern has used up a tre- 
mendous amount of hardwood logs during its establish- 
ment here. A great deal of its product goes direct to 
Europe, besides supplying the American market. J. A. 
Underwood is the principal man in charge and he is a 
rustler for business. No grass grows where he treads. 

E. A. Gooding, of Bloomington, Ill., has removed to 
this city and thinks seriously of going into. woodworking 
manufacture. 

S. M. Yale, of Minneapolis, of the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany, with branches in Milwaukee and Minneapolis, is 
in the city this week for a rest and visit and to look 
over his interests here. He is accompanied by his wife 
and they are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Curtis. 
Mr. Yale is the “salt of the earth” and has a score or 
more of friends in Wausau, his old home, where he resided 
for many years before going to the “Flour City.” 

The Hayden Bros.’ Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
through Park Richmond, has purchased the J. Slimmer & 
Co. lumber stock on Pine river. 

A crew of men is at work on the main Wisconsin 
river below Rhinelander and Tomahawk, bringing in a 
running drive of logs and propose to bring down six or 
seven million feet. The drive is mostly owned at Toma- 
hawk. , 

Manufacturers report trade good for this season of the 
year, but no great output, though somewhat of an im- 
provement over that of this time last year. They look 
for greatly increased business when the crops begin to 
move. At present cars are beginning to grow scarce. 

The upper Wisconsin drive above Rhinelander is not 
yet divided through the boom at that place and perhaps 
will not be for twenty days more. 

The mills are still running at full capacity, but unless 
sufficient rain comes to again swell the rivers within the 
next fifteen or twenty days some of them will be forced 
to shut down. 





ON THE MENOTSINEE. 


MaRINeETTE, Wis., Aug. 16.—The market this week is 
quiet, considering the usual activity at this period. A 
few small sales have been made, but there are only a 
few buyers here. The buyers say that the prices here are 
too high and the sellers remain as firm as ever. It is 
expected that matters will shape themselves soon so that 
there will be a better trade. Considerable hemlock is 
being bought to take the place of pine. ‘The box manu- 
facturers have purchased hemlock instead of No. 3 pine 
boards, which are now held at from $14 to $15. 

There were three eastern tows in here this week, the 


Garden City, the Huron City and the Weston, with their 
consorts. They took out about 3,000,000 feet. Of this 
about 2,500,000 feet was hemlock, an unusually large 
shipment of this stock. Most of this goes to box manu- 
facturers. 

Among the buyers here this week were David Trotter, 
of Toledo, who bought a cargo of hemlock; Dan McLean, 
of McLean Bros., North Tonawanda, who picked up a 
little white pine, and F. W. Pleasance, of Cleveland, rep- 
resenting the Standard Oil Company, who bought hem- 
lock for box purposes. 

W. H. Wilde, formerly bookkeeper for the Schofield 
Lumber Company, died last week in a sanitarium at 
Milwaukee. He was at one time prominent in Muskegon 
lumber circles. 

The main river drive is now at Park rapids, about 
forty miles from here. Superintendent Stephenson says 
that the water for the past four days has been very good 
and for the first time since the drive started there has 
been no wait for a head. The driving has been contin- 
uous for four days. He expects to have the logs to White 
rapids by tomorrow night. He anticipates considerable 
trouble at the place known as Sixty Islands, just below 
White rapids. Here there are sixty small islands in the 
river and the logs are lodged against them in every con- 
ceivable manner. 

The main river drive will probably be completed by 
September 1. There are now about 75,000,000 feet of 
logs above the marking gap. ‘They fill the river for a 
distance of about six miles. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN, 


Bay City AND SaGInaw, Micu., Aug. 15.—The lum- 
ber industry in eastern Michigan isn’t booming just now, 
but some lumber is being moved, few complaints are 
being filed and dealers and manufacturers generally 
taking things philosophically. August is one of the 
dullest months in the year, and the weather last week 
broke all records for high temperature which drove 
everybody out of town who could get away. The out- 
look is that only a fair business can be counted upon 
until after the election. 

Ralph A. Loveland returned last week from a trip 
up the Saguenay river in the province of Quebee and he 
was also in the east. He talked with many dealers and 
the consensus of opinion was that they would go slow 
until after election. If the results are satisfactory, then 
business will hum again. There seems to be some slight 
improvement and the conditions are more favorable 
than they were a month ago. Box stuff is being called 
for to a greater extent. 

Fred Brewer has sold his interest in the Brewer Lum- 
ber Company to William Schuette. Fred is interested 
with his father in Minnesota, however, and will not 
retire from the lumber business by any means. It is 
understood that there will be no change in the name of 
the firm at least at present, and the policy of the con- 
cern, which has been doing a fine business, is to be con- 
tinued. Mr. Schuette, the purchaser, is the head of the 
firm of William Schuette & Co., operating a large plan- 
ing mill plant and lumber yard here. He came to the 
valley from Pittsburg a few years ago and has made 
himself very popular in the business community and in 
a social way. 

The work of dismantling the saw mill plant of Eddy 
Bros. & Co. is about to begin, the firm being engaged in 
winding up the manufacturing of lumber on the Sag- 
inaw river. The mill has for some years been stocked 
in part by logs brought over from Georgian bay, but the 
Canadian embargo cut off that source of supply and 
very reluctantly the firm decided to remove the entire 
plant to Blind River, Ont., where they own nearly 300,- 
000,000 feet of pine timber. Work on building the new 
mill will begin at once. It will be equipped with a small 
gang and two band saws, the latter to be taken out of 
the Bay City mill. The greater portion of the cut of the 
Canada mill will come to the Eddy-Sheldon Company’s 
yard at Bay City, and handled in the car trade, the 
latter concern being one of the most extensive on the 
river. Thus the product of the Canada mill will come 
to the Saginaw river to be distributed to market, even 
if the manufacture of the logs is in Canada. 

R. H. Roys, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, 
has been over in Georgian bay looking after the manu- 
facture of the company’s logs at Parry Sound. Two 
mills there are cutting 12,000,000 feet for the company, 
and the lumber was sold to eastern people last spring 
for future delivery. Mr. Roys says another firm sold 
4,000,000 feet there recently to go east. The Peter saw 
mill at Parry Sound is running day and night and Mr. 
Peter is selling some lumber. Mr. Roys says the logs 
are coming along slowly and fully 25 percent will not 
get out this season. 

Men are scarce for woods work in Canada as well as 
here. Some firms expect great difficulty in securing 
men for “the camps and wages are the highest paid in 
thirty-five years at least. One lumberman on this river 
intends to start two camps in upper Michigan if the 
men can be found. 

W. B. Mershon & Co. report a slightly improved condi- 
tion of business, particularly in the box manufacturing 
department. The plant is running steadily, although 
the hot weather last week tested the capacity of the 
men. E. C. Mershon, of this firm, went across the pond 
in the Deutschland, which broke the record eastward- 
bound across the Atlantic during the week. 

A. F, Bartlett & Co. are full of work this season. The 
concern is turning out a large quantity of machinery for 
coal mines and saw mills. 

The dry and hot weather caused heavy fires in north- 
eastern Michigan last week and considerable destruction 
of property resulted. On the Hauptman branch of the 
Michigan Central railroad Turner & Regan lost 800,000 


feet of lumber, which was thoroughly seasoned, was 
sold to the Brewer Lumber Company and was awaiting 
shipment to Saginaw. The loss is estimated at $8,000 
and the lumber was not insured. It may require the 
agency of the courts to determine who shall stand the 
loss, as it is said Turner & Regan claim the titie rested 
in the Brewer Lumber Company. Some damage was 
done to the camps of the Stevens-Miller Lumber Com- 
pany near Rose City. This company has about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber manufactured at its new mill. Squire & 
Major lost several thousand dollars’ worth of logs near 
Prescott, and a large quantity of logs, ties and timber 
burned in Arenac county. A heavy rain on Sunday extin- 
guished the fires. Three of Prescott’s lumber camps in 
the vicinity of Stiles lake burned on Wednesday and the 
mill had a narrow escape. Samuel Capling, operating 
a smal] mill near Filion, had his entire plant, including 
logs and lumber, destroyed, involving a loss of $1,500, 
with no insurance. 

During July there was shipped from Cheboygan 
5,535,000 feet -of lumber, 1,562,000 shingles, 75,000 
pieces of cedar and 5,500,000 feet of logs. During June 
and July the lumber shipments aggregated 7,770,000 
feet and 8,000,000 feet of logs were taken down the lake 
to Detroit. 


PP one = Bros., of Saginaw, have just placed a 250- 
0 


rse power water tube boiler in the Cummer Electric 
Light & Water Works plant at Cadillac. 

The Cheboygan Lumber Company received a raft of 
3,500,000 feet of logs from Two Heart river last week. 

Sidney M. Hauptman, of Saginaw, has gone to Idaho 
with a view of engaging in lumber operations there. 
His father, George N. Hauptman, made a trip through 
the timber tracts of Idaho last year. 

The state tax commission has made it interesting for 
several lumber firms in Saginaw during the week by 
increasing their assessments from $15,000 to $100,000, 
and it is expected the commission will visit Bay City 
soon. 

A big band saw went to pieces in F. E. Bradley’s saw 
mill on Saturday, wrecking the carriage and causing a 
shut down until repairs could be made. Only one person 
was injured and he only slightly. 

The Hargrave mill was shut down the last week dur- 
ing the daytime and the crew was employed in moving 
several hundred thousand feet of lumber from the land 
tramway to the river front, where it could be loaded on 
hoats. 

The new, electrically-driven maple flooring plant of 
Bliss & Van Auken, at Saginaw, is now in full opera- 
tion. Both the owners and those who have visited it 
declare that it marks a new epoch in maple flooring pro- 
duction. The machinery is all driven by individual motors, 
and the machines are largely of special manufacture made 
by the Hoyt branch of the American Wood Working 
Machine Company. Bliss & Van Auken declare them- 
selves as entirely pleased with the results obtained, and 
will put the factory into both night and day service 
within a few days. The process of manufacture is 
briefly as follows: The air-dried maple is thoroughly 
kiln-dried in one of the American Blower Company's 
A B C kilns, and is first stripped and jointed on a spe- 
cially made circular gang edger. The strips are then 
cross cut, elminating marked defects. They next go 
through a specially built, two side surfacing machine, 
having broken rolls and pressure bars, in two solid rows. 
The end tonguing and grooving is next done, and finally 
the strips are put through the new specially built tongu- 
ing and grooving machine, which carries top and bottom 
heads twelve inches in diameter, each having six knives; 
a side head which does the hollow-backing, and a boring 
attachment. This machine runs flooring at about eighty 
feet a minute, and practically doubles the capacity of 
the average hardwood flooring machine. The dynamo 
and motors of the plant were furnished by the Chicago 
branch of the General Electrie Company. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company, of Saginaw, is produc- 
ing a fancy brand of white cedar shingles made espe- 
cially for the eastern trade, with which it is meeting 
with great success in the critical country of the sacred 
codfish. The shingles run wide, are smoothly butted, 


and are made on single blockers with extreme smooth- 
ness, 





WEST MICHIGAN NOTES. 


The rise and the fall and the renaissance of Muske- 
gon, Mich., is rather a surprising thing in the 
history of cities. From a swamp-surrounded lake open- 
ing into Lake Michigan there arose within a period of 
little more than a quarter of a century the most impor- 
tant lumber manufacturing town in the world. The city 
reached the acme of its lumber greatness in 1881, when 
forty-two saw mills and ten shingle mills were operated 
during the entire season. The saw mills that season pro- 
duced nearly 800,000,000 feet of lumber, practically all 
white pine. The logs for this stock came almost entirely 
from that wonder of timber producing streams, the 
Muskegon river, which rises in the extreme northeast 
portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan and winds 
its 200 miles of tortuous length until it empties into 
Muskegon lake. For year after year the entire surface 
of this stream was covered with a floating mass of logs, 
With the gradual extinction of the timber tributary to 
the river, the saw mill industry of Muskegon declined 
and with it came depression, abandoned mills and vacant 
houses. Within the last few years, owing to the ener- 
gies of representative men like Charles Hackley, Thomas 
Monroe and others, the city has arisen again to all of its 
former greatness. Today the lumber industry of 
Muskegon is one of the smaller elements of the trade 
there, but still it is a considerable one. The city has 
grown to be a large and prosperous manufacturing cen- 
ter, with the production of goods of indefinite variety. 
There is made furniture, desks, iron in various forms, 
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leather, knitted goods, fire extinguishers, saw will 
machinery, saws and a score or more of other lines of 
goods. 

The lumber industry is by no means dead in Muske- 
gon. The Thayer Lumber Company from the timber 
which it is railing from the northern portion of the 
lower peninsula, with its two double-band saw mills is 
producing well towards 200,000 feet of white pine, nor- 
way and hemlock lumber daily. In this section of the 
country the company has a practical monopoly on the 
white pine timber business. Even the supposedly 
exhausted Muskegon river is still turning out a consid- 
erable quota of timber. This year it is said the river 
will supply about 42,000,000 feet of logs, largely hem- 
lock. From this stock and other logs coming by rail, 
the mills of Dow & Campbell, Frank Alvord and W. R. 
Jones are being fully operated. Mr. Jones is sawing on 
timber for Monroe & Brinen. 

R. K. Mann has his new hemlock yard at Muskegon 
fully organized on the old Stimson docks, and he occu- 
pies the office formerly used by T. D. Stimson, which he 
has remodeled into the handsomest office structure in 
Muskegon. ; 

The Muskegon Iron Works, manufacturer of saw mill 
machinery; the Muskegon Boiler Works, maker of burn- 
ers and boilers, and Barcus Bros., saw manufacturers, all 
report an excellent season’s business. ; 

Grand Rapids, once an important center for the white 
pine lumber trade, still maintains its prestige as the 
commercial center of the shingle business of Michigan. 
In addition there is a vast amount of hardwood handled 
from Grand Rapids lumber offices, as well as a good deal 
of hemlock. In the manufacture of .refrigerators and 
furniture, especially school furniture, it stands close to 
the top. The advertising pages of the Lumberman reflect 
largely the names and lines of trade of the greater portion 
of the Grand Rapids contingent. The manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids now cover all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and also have a large export trade. ; 

At Cadillac and vicinity, which locality has been an im- 
important lumber trade center for more than a quarter 
of a century, bysiness is still active and prosperous. 
Cummer, Diggins & Co., are operating their two mills on 
the remnant of their white pine, and in addition are 
cutting large quantities of hemlock and hardwood. 

Cobbs & Mitchell are running their two mills, one on 
hemlock and a small quantity of pine, and the other on 
hardwood; the latter, largely to supply the maple lumber 
for their big maple flooring plant. ; aN 

Mitchell Bros., at Jennings, are also running their big 
mill on full time, principally on hardwood, A large 
portion of this output goes to the firm’s big flooring mill 
for finer manipulation. . ba 

Murphy & Diggins are running their mill at Cadillac 
partly on hardwoods and partly on hemlock. Altogether 
the Cadillac country will produce well toward 150,000,000 
feet of lumber during the current year. 

Reed City is becoming quite a factor in the maple floor- 
ing trade. T. R. Welsh, of the Welsh Manufacturing 
Company, is making a very handsome product of rock 
maple flooring, and the Reed City Shingle & Lumber 
Company is also running three machines on the same 
product. : ' : 

The striking feature in lumber affairs at Ludington is 
the big double band and band re-saw of J. 8, Stearns, 
with its surroundings of salt blocks, planing mills, coop- 
erage shop, etc. Mr. Stearns is running night and day, 
and is producing about 4,500,000 feet of lumber a month. 
This mill is operated the year through. Altogether the 
Stearn’s interests in Michigan and Wisconsin, at Luding- 
ton, Lac du Flambeau, Odanah, and Ashland, will produce 
upwards of 180,000,000 feet of lumber this year. The 
Wisconsin stock is nearly all white pine, but considerable 
hemlock and hardwoods are being made at the Luding- 
ton plant. Part of this stock goes forward by water and 
part by rail. 

There are two other mills in operation at Ludington— 
those of the Cartier Lumber Company, and the Butters 
& Peters Salt & Lumber Company, each of which will 
produce about 10,000,000 feet this year. This stock is 
mixed pine, hardwood and hemlock, and goes forward by 
water. 

Gustave Kitzinger, the well-known commission lumber- 
man of Manistee, who is pretty nearly authority on lum- 
ber affairs at that prosperous town, makes the following 
approximate estimate of the 1900 cut there: 

Hemlock, White Pine, Hardwoods, 
feet. feet. feet. 
R. G. Peters Salt & Lbr 
Pe ey 20,000,000 


0. 20,000,000 
Union Salt & Lbr. Co. .14,000,000 


5,000,000 








Canfield Salt & Lbr. Co. 4,000,000 20,000,000 

McKillop & Hopper ... 5,000,000 ~~... ..... 

Manistee Lumber Co... 6,000,000 26,000,000 

Patrick Noud ......... OS eee 

Canfield & Wheeler ... 5,000,000 8,000,000 

Rouls Bands ...ccecss 12,000,000 18,000,000 

Buckley & Douglass. ..10,000,000 20,000,000 10,000,000 

State Lumber Co...... Pe eee ae 6,000,000 

ee are 6,000,000 RO BGO TIO - vin vinscee 
yo” Ree ee 99,000,000 102,000,000 42,000,000 


The usual proportionate quantity of shingles is also 
being made. The Canfield Salt & Lumber Company, the 
Manistee Lumber Company, and Louis Sands are each 
operating two mills. A large portion of the Manistee 
product goes forward by water, but still large quantities 
are forwarded by rail by the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber 
Company, the Union Salt & Lumber Company, Louis 
Sands, Buckley & Dougless, and the State Lumber Com- 
pany. 

At Arcadia the Starke Land & Lumber Company is 
operating its big plant, and will produce something like 
10,000,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock during the 
current year. The logs for this mill come off from the 
company’s railroad, the Arcadia & Betsey River Railroad, 
which forms a junction with the Ann Arbor Railroad. 
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At Frankfort the Crane Lumber Company will produce 
this season about 7,000,000 feet of hemlock, 1,000,000 of 
pine, and 4,000,000 feet of hardwood; D. B. Butler will 
make about 6,000,000 feet of hemlock and 3,000,000 feet of 
hardwoad, and Bellows Bros. about 5,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and 2,000,000 of hardwood. Part of this stock goes 
forward by water and the remainder by rail, The Crane 
Lumber Company, under the name of the South Side 
Manufacturing Company, is also running three machines 
in a separate plant, producing factory maple flooring. 


manana ere 


UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 


CrystaL Fats, Micu., Aug. 13.—Ewen, the deserted 
lumber town on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
road in Ontonagon county, is again coming to the 
front, this time as a shingle town. When the big 
mills moved out there were over a hundred empty 
houses. During the past two years shingle manufac- 
turers have gone to this location, several mills are 
in operation and people are moving into the town 
again, 

The last of the machinery of the Trout Creek Lum- 
ber Company will be taken out of that place by the 
end of this month. The saw mill was taken to Tower, 
Minun., and the planing mill to Sagola, Mich. The 
location is a good one for a smal] hardwood plant. 

The Copper Range railroad, in Houghton county, is 
doing a good business in logs and timber products. 
This road taps one of the very best timber sections 
of the peninsula, which until last year had been vir- 
gin country. This region will eventually furnish much 
timber to the big copper mines north. 

Cus. Tollen, the Iron Mountain (Mich.) lumberman, 
has been doing a big business in the Ontonagon cop- 
per region during the past year. Immediately upon 
the beginning of the boom he secured a small port- 
able mill which he erected at Mass City and he had 
almost no competition and such a demand that he was 
unable to supply it all. His mill is running full blast, 
all the timber cut being utilized in the towns of Rock- 
land. and Greenland. 

The Nett river drive will be into the Paint this 
week, There is about 7,000,000 feet if excellent 
timber in this stream. The logs will have to be taken 
into the Menominee separately from the main Paint 
drive, as that has already passed this city. There is 
another season’s work on the Nett. 

The Oshkosh Log & Lumber Company will wind up 
its business at Choate this fall. It is not known where 
the mill will be taken to. 

There was a small strike of shingle weavers in this 
vicinity last week, but the trouble is settled and the 
mills are running again at a wage scale of $2 a day. 


aero 


The Morton-Edgar Lumber Company, of Platteville, 
Wis., has made arrangements to handle the entire cut of 
the present season of the Stevens Lumber Company, of 
Rhinelander. It is the purchaser’s intention to dis- 
tribute about 75 percent of this stock through the 
eleven yards operated by the Morton-Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany in Wisconsin and Illinois. The firm of Wixson, 
Bronson & French, of Rhinelander, has taken the con- 
tract to dress and load on cars the lumber referred to. 
KE. R. Elliott, of Madison, vice-president of the Morton- 
Edgar Lumber Company, will make his headquarters at 
Rhinelander for a time and supervise the operations of 
the company in that territory. 





HIS OWN ADMINISTRATOR. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


I was always certain that it would be paid not only on 
the day it was due, but very soon after the opening of 
the bank on that day.” Yet these qualities may be 
almost wholly of the head and not of the heart. They 
may exist in the most sordid, grasping, selfish character. 
Charles H. Hackley’s distinction lies in the view he takes 
of life and his relations to his fellows and the way in 
which he has worked out those views thus far. 

He is a man who loves beautiful things. Notwith- 
standing the poverty of his early years, he inherited or 
has acquired a taste for art and literature. His home 
is beautifully adorned and in most of the gifts he has 
made to the city of Muskegon he has shown his belief 
in the moral influence of the beautiful. Lacking early 
schooling, he believes in the uplifting and strengthening 
power of education. Beginning life as a laboring man, 
he believes in the dignity and worth of labor, whether 
of the hand or brain. These things give the clew to his 
career as a public benefactor. 

In connection with the establishment of a manual 
training school at Muskegon, Mr. Hackley expressed its 
purpose as follows: That it should be a place “wherein 
the boys and girls of Muskegon may receive free of 
charge such instruction as is afforded in manual training 
schools of the best class. The great object of the school 
is to foster a higher appreciation of the value and dig- 
nity of intelligent labor, and the worth and respectability 
of the laboring men.” 

It was in May, 1888, that Mr. Hackley definitely set 
about his work for the benefit of the community in which 
he had lived and laid the foundation of his fortune. At 
that time he addressed a letter to the board of education 
of the city of Muskegon offering to the public schools 
of the city the sum of $100,000 in trust, of which $50,000 
or thereabouts should be devoted to the erection of a 
public library and reading room, the remainder to be an 
endowment for the same. Only two months later he 
stated in another letter that it was apparent that the 
sum he had devoted to that purpose would be insufficient 
and therefore he increased the donation by the sum of 





$25,000. The result of this donation is one of the most 
beautiful and completely equipped public libraries in the 
United States; indeed, it is said by many to surpass all 
others in these particulars, though, of course, not so large 
as some. It now contains over 30,000 volumes and has 
stack room for at least 50,000 volumes more. Upon the 
corner stone of the building are inscribed these words: 
“The possession of the living; the heritage of posterity.” 

Appreciative of all public service, Mr. Hackley resolved 
to erect a monument to the memory of those from Mus- 
kegon and vicinity who served in the civil war, and 
authorized Phil Kearney Post No. 7, G. A. R., to go 
ahead with the erection of a monument of appropriate 
design on some site to be selected. Then followed the 
donation of a site. Mr. Hackley purchased a block of 
ground in the center of the city at an expenditure of 
$50,000, removing therefrom the buildings, and presented 
it to the city, to be forever maintained as a public park 
and a site for the monument. 

In April, 1889, a fire destroyed the Central school 
building, located opposite the park. The loss was deeply 
felt and Mr. Hackley arose to the emergency. He stated 
that if the electors of the district would vote and issue 
bonds to the extent of $75,000, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent, to be expended, with the insurance of $30,000 and 
other available resources, in the rebuilding of Central 
school, and also of a high school, he would cash the 
bonds and donate them to the district as a trust fund, 
the interest of which should be used for the support of 
the public library. This offer was accepted. Thus in 
the center of Muskegon there is the beautiful Hackley 
square, flanked on one side by the school buildings and 
on the other by the library, all notable for their archi- 
tectural effect. 

Next came, in 1895, the manual training school, the 
building and its equipment costing over $100,000, and 
Mr. Hackley’s annual contribution to its support, to 
be continued through his life, being about $12,000. In 
1898 Mr. Hackley announced his wish still further to 
beauty the public square upon which stands the soldiers’ 
monument he gave the city, by placing upon each of its 
four corners bronze statues of those national heroes, 
Lincoln, Grant, Sherman and Farragut. They were 
unveiled and dedicated with imposing ceremonies on 
Memorial day, Wednesday, May 30, 1900. There is prob- 
ably no city of any size in the United States which has 
as its center ornament so beautiful a creation as Hack- 
ley square, with its adornment of statuary. 

His last gift was announced July 12 last, when he 
requested the board of education to proceed with addi- 
tions to the manual training school contemplated in the 
original design. This announcement he closed as fol- 
lows: “It would also afford me great pleasure if the 
board after making due provision for the accommoda- 
tion and instruction of the children of your city, would 
extend the free privilege of the school so far as possible 
to the children of the county.” It may seem to be put- 
ting too much of a commercial measure upon philan- 
thropy, but it can be stated that the gifts of Mr. Hack- 
ley so far to the city of Muskegon amount to $534,000. 
In these public benefactions, however, Mr. Hackley is 
not more distinguished than by his private and almost 
unknown benefactions. These things he will not talk 
about, and no other can as to their aggregate, but there 
are many who speak with warm gratitude of the kind- 
nesses he has done them. His purse and hand have 
always been ready to assist not only those in need, but 
those who deserved encouragement and who were worthy 
the opportunities which he could put in their way. 

Mr, Hackley is wedded to Muskegon and rarely does 
he leave it. He was married in 1864 to Miss Julia KE. 
Morse, of Centerville, N. Y. They have no children of 
their own, but adopted two who have been son and 
daughter to them. ‘The former is in Muskegon in busi- 
ness with his father, while the latter is married. 

Mr. Hackley’s love for old associations is seen in the 
fact that for thirty-five years he occupied the same old 
office fronting on Main street, where his favorite seat - 
was at the window with his feet on the sill, where he 
would usually be seen in a brown study, yet always 
ready and glad to welcome callers. Recently Hackley & 
Hume have removed to elegant quarters in the new post- 
office block. 

Mr, Hackley has never aspired to political preferment, 
though much interested in political affairs and ready to 
devote his time and energy to the public service in ways 
which appeal to him. In polities he is a republican 
and an influential supporter of that party. In 1874 he 
was treasurer of Muskegon county. He hhas served the 
city of Muskegon as alderman for two terms, and also as 
a member of the board of public works. He has served 
a number of times as a member of the board of education 
and was made its president in 1892, which position he 
holds this year. He was a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention at Minneapolis in 1892 and at 
St. Louis in 1896. In 1894 he was elected a member of 
the board of regents of the university of Michigan, but 
resigned the day on which his term of office began. 

What plans, if any, for further disposition of his 
wealth Charles H. Hackley has made we do not know, 
but it seems likely that this beginning he has made, 
which probably has not made serious inroads upon his 
fortune, will be followed out along similar lines. He 
has not given indiscriminately, but with well considered 
purpose. Only a few weeks ago he said to a caller, who 
brought up the subject: “I think that I am competent 
to administer my own estate during my life time, and 
that is just what I am doing now.” He said further: 
“To a certain extent I agree with Mr. Carnegie in a 
remark he recently made to the effect that it is a crime 
to die rich.” And then he went on with the remarks 


quoted near the beginning of this article: “After making 
due allowance for talent, enterprise, and the faculty for 
improving opportunities, I consider that a rich man to 
a great extent owes his fortune to the public.” 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Improvement in New York City Prospects—Light Lake Receipts at Buffalo—in the New 
England Territory—From the Quaker City—Pittsburg Pointers— 
Trade at Baltimore. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 14.—The week just past has been 
one of killing heat, enervating alike to the poor in 
tenement house districts and to the business man behind 
his desk. Little wonder will therefore be caused by 
any announcement that but little business was done 
as a rule by lumber dealers or that there were few out- 
of-town visitors here. 

Some relief has come today, and it is possible that 
the worst of the summer heat is over. The same gen- 
eral feeling of hopefulness pervades the market that 
has characterized it the past few weeks and there is 
a little more volume to the amount of orders floating 
about. Still, as yet the call for any kind of lumber 
is of a hand-to-mouth nature, which all the more con- 
clusively shows that the yard stocks are down unusu- 
ally low and will have to be replenished when fall 
building actually begins. 

An interesting meeting was held at No. 66 Broad- 
way—the rooms of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. It was that of the executive committee of the 
National Exporters’ Association, which was organized 
in Baltimore on January 24 last, and which has for 
its object the securing of the best possible arrange- 
ments with transportation companies on lumber bills 
of lading. Most, if not all, of the members are hard- 
wood dealers. E. M. Price, of Price & Hart, this city, 
who is the president, presided, while the other mem- 
bers of the executive committee present were John B. 
Lauer, of Semon, Bache & Co., this city; J. W. Thomp- 
son, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; E. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Ylarence R. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. 
Company, Louisville, Ky., and John L. Alcock, of John 
L. Aleock & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The general tone of the speeches made at the meet- 
ing were encouraging, and it was decided to continue 
the aggressive methods that had already proved highly 
successful and which were bringing in good results. 
The resignation of Joseph B. Cabell, of Memphis, Tenn., 
as secretary of the association was accepted, but the 
work of appointing a successor was not taken up. 

Three new members were elected—the Sanders & 
Egbert Company, Goshen, Ind.; the Cummer Company, 
Norfolk, Va., and the J. M. Card Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, This brings the membership up to about 
forty. 

Fire broke out early last Saturday in the lumber 
yard of Charles Lewis at Spring Lake, N. J. It is 
supposed that a spark from a passing locomotive caused 
the fire. The entire loss is estimated at $75,000. 

John W. Hussey, the well known hardwood lumber 
dealer of No. 1 Broadway, sailed for Europe yesterday 


with his family, to be absent about six weeks. The 
trip is partly business and partly pleasure. 
Visitors from out of town for the week included 


T. Gordon Reddy, Jr., manager for William Cameron, 
at Bowie, La.; John L.° Aleock, of John L. Aleock & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. 
Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; FE. 
Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va., and Clarence 
R. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK, 


BurFrato, N. Y., Aug. 15.—The lumber receipts by 
lake at this port are still light, being for the week only 
2,503,000 feet, with the surprising amount of 8,906,000 
shingles. There is not much prospect of early improve- 
ment. 

Lumber vessels are somehow quite busy, which shows 
what a shortage there would have been if lumber had 
moved briskly. The rates of freight remain at $2.25 from 
Duluth, $1.624 from Menominee, and $1.40 from Georgian 
bay. 

The new office of C. M. Betts & Co. is already raised 
and partly covered; the other buildings are well under 
way, so that with a fair showing of lumber already in 
yard the effect of the fire is rapidly disappearing. Busi- 
ness is as good as the condition of trade will permit. 

T. Sullivan is taking an outing on the Jake shore at 
Angola. The office reports offers of quite a variety of 
lumber at prices lower than have been made of late. 

W. W. Reilley and D. Y. Leslie have gone on a short 
pleasure trip to the Georgian bay district. I’. H. Reil- 
ley is just back from a business trip through Ohio. He 
1eports the poplar trade there rather quiet. 

The burned dock of the Holland & Emery Company, 
at the foot of Hertel avenue, is being rebuilt rather 
slowly, as the oak timber was not easy to get. The 
piling is in place and the superstructure is under way. 
Manager L. P. Graves has gone to the company’s new 
mills at Byng Inlet. 

Work on the Pan-American exposition buildings has 
proceeding more rapidly of late, so that there is some 
reason for hoping the worst is over, so far as the supply 
of lumber is concerned. The slacking off in the price of 
certain woods appears to have made it easier to obtain 
stock, and most of the larger buildings are up and 
pretty well covered. The appearance of the whole is 
already very satisfactory, especially as the buildings 
were the only part that dragged. Canals, plants, trees 
and the like are well in hand. 





The burning of the Dakota elevator this week, fol- 
lowing, as it does, the burning of the Eastern a few 
days ago, adds, if that were possible, the last blow to 
the old wooden elevator system, which was in full pos- 
session of the harbor business till within a few years. 
Nothing short of steel tanks would be thought of now. 
The loss on the two elevators alone will be well towards 
$1,000,000, to say nothing of the grain. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is still bring- 
ing in lumber from the mills at Au Sable at a rate that 
taxes the capacity of the yards here, though the out- 
going trade is also reported good. 

George EK. Jackson is furnishing a great part of the 
oak that is going into the new breakwater at the Lake 
Krie end of the Welland canal, which is to be the foun- 
dation of the Canadian harbor that is to take the wind 
all out of the Buffalo lake route. It is said that more 
than $1,000,000 is to be spent on the undertaking. 

Haines & Co. were among those who lost some of the 
Jumber that went up in the Ashland fire. There was part 
of a cargo of it and part of that was already loaded on 
a boat when the fire broke out. According to the bar- 
gain only the portion afloat actually passed into the 
hands of the purchaser. so there will be no insurance 
claim in this case, as the boat escaped, though it has 
not yet come down here. ; 

It appears that the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company 
is having a large trade this season. It bought 3,000,000 
feet of maple of the Loud company and considerably 
more of other producers. 

The death in New York lately of S. O. Church is not 
expected to cause any change in the management of the 
large cooperage supply depot which he has for a consid- 
erable time maintained at Black Rock. 

H. E. Montgomery has gone to New York to take one 
of his general sizings up of the door and lumber trade 
there, 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—No cloud has yet appeared 
upon the horizon to dim the hopes of the patient and 
expectant lumbermen of Boston for a modest revival of 
enthusiasm among the buyers of our wares. A few weeks 
ago the first rays of a dawning activity appeared, beguil- 
ing the watcher of market conditions into a guess, if not 
a belief, that “trade was picking up.” Another week and 
the patch of ‘blue sky had enlarged its proportions, and 
the inquiries for prices had developed into an actual 
order or two. With the advent of another Monday, the 
retail yard men began to take note that customers were 
picking among the leavings of their stock and that the 
bins were getting empty and lonesome looking. Today 
develops no diminution of the signs of good business 
to come while the actual orders are something more 
plentiful than has been the case of late. 

Business is not yet to be called active, but a lively 
man who attends strictiy to his own knitting and doesn’t 
go about looking for trouble, may see his order books 
fairly damaged and such a man has nothing to com- 
plain of. 

Of all classes of lumber those confined strictly to 
building purposes show the least life, while the varieties 
which fill the multitude of wants in mill work, shop and 
factory are the more active. 

George E. French, treasurer of the Atlantic Lumber 
Company, has an interesting photograph taken at the 
mills of the company in the southwest, showing some 
remarkably large oak logs on the way to the mill. The 
big sticks should cut upward of a thousand feet each, 
and quartered oak boards 24 inches wide are not too 
much to expect from them. Mr. French admits that 
there are some logs hauled to mill which are smaller 
than these, but strangely enough these do not appear in 
the picture. 

Each afternoon at 4 o’clock finds H. H. Wiggin, of Law- 
rence & Wiggin, boarding the train for Annisquam, 
which has been for years his summer home. The salt 
breeze and the golf links make the daily trip of one 
and one-half hours worth while to him, and Frank 
Lawrence, with his wife, is sometimes beguiled by the 
same potent attractions into spending a Sunday with his 
partner in this most attractive spot. 

Horace Bickford, of the Bickford & Stone Lumber 
Company, has recently purchased the stock of the com- 
pany formerly held by Mr. Stone. Mr. Stone’s connec- 
tion with the Biekford & Stone Lumber Company will 
be sevéred, but he expects to stay in the lumber game 
still, in a new company and a new office. This company 
has been a big factor in the Boston trade and has suc- 
ceeded in making and keeping more stanch friends than 
usually falls to the lot of one office. 

Sol Brash, representing Coombs & Co., of Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., made his breezy appearance in Boston dur- 
ing the week and undaunted by the heat made his rounds 
among his friends in the trade. Mr. Brash is especially 
welcome with the news he brings that J. N. Coombs, 
president of the company, also of the Franklin County 
Lumber Company, at Carrabelle, Fla., has been recog- 
nized in a most complimentary manner by the citizens 
of Florida by the nomination for the governorship 
of the state.. Mr. Coombs was formerly with us as well 
as of us, being a “down-easter” from Maine. The Yankee 
bobs up serenely into high office and distinction wher- 
ever his business may lead him, and there are many 


people in Boston who would like to cast a deciding bal- 
lot for this one. 

The Bickford & Stone Lumber Company has not yet 
filled the big vacancy which was left by the death of 
William Ward Bailey, who for the past six years has 
been with this company in the capacity of salesman. 
The expression “not yet filled” is hardly the right one 
to be used in this connection—Horace Bickford prob- 
ably never will be able to fill this vacancy. Mr. Bailey’s 
record for loyal, devoted, cheerful service would be hard 
to equal. Bound to the interests of his employers by 
the closest ties of duty, as well as by the warmest per- 
sonal regard, he compelled and forced a ready and will- 
ing appreciation of his services on the part of the heads 
of the company. He placed the satisfaction of Mr. 
Bickford first, the drawing of his salesman’s salary 
second. His illness was of very short duration, and to 
the last his devotion to his life work was manifest. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 14.—The situation in the 
lumber trade in this section is not very bright, nor is it 
very discouraging. For the time of the year, and the 
unusually hot weather considered, the transactions are 
fairly large. For a good many houses August is proving 
a surprise. There are firms which are able to report a 
larger volume of business so far than during August, 
1899. There is a feeling that better business would be 
observed if values could be made stable. The uncertainty 
as to the course prices may take in nearly all lines, but 
especially in hemlock and North Carolina pine, is unques- 
tionably militating against sales. It has been a long 
time since the yards throughout this territory have 
been as bare as they are today. According to reports 
many of the country yards look as if their owners were 
going out of business. The depletion of stocks is gen- 
eral. Right here yard men have been known to buy 
piecemeal from their neighbors rather than contract for 
stock in the usual way. 

The mills of the Otto Creek Boom & Lumber Company, 
whose central offices are in the Witherspoon building, 
this city, are running full on day shifts, but in conse- 
quence of the pressure of orders for dressed stuff the 
company finds it necessary to run the planing mill up to 
midnight. A recent order filled at the mill was for 
twenty-six cars of spruce, dressed both sides. A Decker 
log loader has just been installed at the operation, the - 
first, it is said, in this section. 

William H. Fritz, of William H. Fritz & Co., large 
handlers of white pine, finds a considerable improvement 
in business and thinks that there are good prospects for 
a brisk fall. Mr. Fritz cannot side with the number who 
find no profit in the present condition of things, or hope 
= the future, and ‘he is not optimistically inclined at 
that. 

Henry C. Riley, of Charles S. Riley & Co., and who 
is president of the Hines Bros. Lumber Company, at 
Winston, N. C., has returned from a four weeks’ trip to 
the south. Mr. Riley does not find trade so very dull 
either, for he took more orders during the last two weeks 
than during any one month of the last four. 

Of the younger members of the trade none is such a 
persistent worker as Francis Goodhue, of Goodhue & 
Evans, who carry on wholesale operations, in the hard- 
woods mainly, from their office in the Girard building. 
Mr. Goodhue was a member of the Lumbermen’s nine, 
which went down to ignominious defeat before the 
doughty builders in the recent baseball contest(?), but 
it was no fault of his that his team wood not size up. 

William G. Offutt, of Collins, Offutt & Co., manu- 
facturers of poplar and oak at Asheville, N. C., was in 
the city yesterday drumming up trade. He had come 
down from New York, where he found business in his 
line dull. He had the same complaint about this city. 
He says there is a scarcity of firsts and seconds in poplar 
through the south, and an oversupply of common and 
culls. Despite the fact that the small mills back from 
the rivers are now putting in their winter cutting, he 
says that prices are not so much off. The large mills, 
he says, are not trying to boost things, preferring a 
waiting policy. 

Clement E. Lloyd, jr., manager of the hardwood and 
sales department of William Whitmer & Sons, is spend- 
ing a vacation at Lake George. 

William Passman, foreman of J. Somerill Smith’s yard 
at Atlantic City, was instantly killed yesterday by being 
run over by an express train on the Pennsylvania tracks. 
Mr. Passman was well known and esteemed by the Phil- 
adelphia trade. He was considered the last man likely 
to meet death in such a fashion, being keen of eye and 
judgment and not given to taking risks. 

H. E. Du Bois, general agent of the Interstate Dis- 
patch fast freight line, is in the city drumming up busi- 
ness among the wholesalers. 

Frank F. Fee, a manufacturer of quartered white oak 
at Lima, O., was in the city looking for customers last 
week. He said that he found business good. 

W. J. Barr, of Greenfield, O., who was also-here drum- 
ming up trade, expressed the opinion that there was no 
surplus of good quartered white oak in the country. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, will leave on Monday with his wife for a vacation 
trip to Prince Edwards’s island. He has promised to 
bring back a new and original crop of fish stories and his 
friends are making note of the time of his probable 
return in order to be on their vacations by the time he 
gets back. 

The recent arrivals of lumber by coasting vessel and 
barge by bay and canal] include the following cargoes: 
380,000 feet of edged box and dressed boards from New- 
Lurg, N. C., for Thomas B. Hammer; 200,000 feet of box 
boards for T. B. Rice, and 50,000 feet of dressed lumber 
for Job Scott, of Paulsboro, N. J., from Norfolk; 220,000 
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feet of stock and edged lumber from North Carolina for 
Watson, Malone & Co.; 380,000 feet of car and ship yel- 
low pine lumber from Fernandina for Jackson & Sharp, 
of Wilmington, Del.; 900 white oak ties from the Poto- 
mac river for Lewis Thompson & Co.; 360,000 feet of 
sap pine boards for Joseph T. Pearson, from Petersburg ; 
1,200 white oak ties and 500 cedar posts for Kirby & 
Hawkins; 400,000 feet of yellow pine from Savannah, for 
George F. Craig & Co.; 575,000 feet of yellow pine from 
Savannah, also a cargo of 450,000 feet of pine from 
Savannah, for the Keystone Yellow Pine Company; 420,- 
000 feet of yellow pine switch ties from Fernadina, for 
the Pennsylvania railroad; 200,000 feet of box boards 
from Norfolk, for T. B. Rice, and 75,000 feet of box 
boards from the James river for Joseph T. Pearson; 
350,000 feet of box boards from the James river for J. 
W. Janney, and 800,000 feet of dressed and rough North 
Carolina lumber for E. P. Burton & Co., W. M. Lloyd 
Company, Smedley & Bro., and Joseph T. Pearson. 





IN THE SMOKY CITY. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Aug. 14.—The past week has been 
rather quiet, owing principally to the extremely hot 
weather prevailing. It was next to impossible to do 
any active hustling after business and the combina- 
tion of the dull July and August trade with the dire- 
ful torridity had its effect on trade. 

Despite all this there is a much more hopeful feel- 
ing among the wholesalers, and if the fall trade comes 
up to predictions it will be a good steady one. 

The wholesalers of this locality are not given to 
“blowing.” If business is poor the statement is emphat- 
ically given with no attempt to gloss over the situ- 
ation. Every wholesaler visited this week stated that 
while he was not rushed by an extraordinary volume 
of orders, still there was enough to keep all clerical 
and traveling forces busy in their respective depart- 
ments and that the beginning of September would see 
an increase in demand. Retailers are still, shy and 
their stocks are light. They don’t seem to realize that 
prices in this locality have reached the lowest notch. 
A firm stand is being maintained by the jobbers, who 
intend that any movement in prices shall be upward. 
A concerted action which will bind the dealers, 
members of the association, will in all probability 
be taken very soon and prices, accordingly, will be 
placed on a firm basis. Several large orders were 
received lately and every mail is bringing in inquiries 
from all over the country. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, returned home last week with a 
large railroad order in his pocket. It calls for 700,000 
feet of yellow pine bridge timber to be delivered at 
Hoboken, N. J. The pine department under G. W. 
Gates has been busy, and is seeing to the shipment of 
forty cars of telephone poles from Idaho to Colorado 
Springs, Col. Pan-American Exposition building orders 
are coming in freely to this firm, one for 200,000 feet 
of pine flooring having been received in this morning’s 
mail. 

F. R. Babeock looks on the business situation as being 
eminently satisfactory. While hemlock is quiet, this 
firm finds other branches active. The July and Aug- 
ust trade of E. V. Babcock & Co. surpassed that of 
June. The firm has engaged W. A. Wheeler to repre- 
sent its pine interests in Montgomery, Ala. E. V. 
Babeock is now in Atlantic City for a brief vacation. 

The Nicola Brothers Company has opened a new yard 
at Home City, near Cincinnati. The carrying capacity 
is from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet and will include 
cottonwood, gum, poplar, and hardwoods. J. W. Dar- 
ling is manager of this yard. 

W. W. Collin, of Daniels & Collin, finds his summer 
recreation in taking an occasional trip to the mills. 
Mr. Collin confirms the general verdict on market con- 
ditions and expects better business in the early autumn. 

D. L. Gillespie returned today from an outing to 
Camp C. L. Magee, Georgian bay, where, in company 
with Mayor Diehl, Hon. William Flinn and_ other 
political lights, he succeeded in getting a heavy coat 
of tan. 

N. D. McClure, of Ogilvee & McClure, Dawson, Pa.; 
Mr. Copeland, of J. W. Logan & Sons, Parnassus, Pa.; 
John Hileman, of Hileman Bros., Kittanning, Pa.; 
and Charles Wishart, of A. Wishart & Sons, Sharon, 
Pa., were in town recently and placed a few orders. 

A charter was issued on Monday, August 13, from the 
state department at Harrisburg to the National Lum- 
ber Company at McKeesport, Pa., capital $10,000. The 
directors are William B. Linn, John P. Linn, of Bur- 
gettstown, Pa., and Bert E. Fitzgerald, of McKeesport, 
Pa. The company has been in business for some time 
and is in a prosperous state. Its incorporators are 
well known lumbermen. 





BALTIMORE’S EXPORT AND DOMESTIC TRADE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 14.—The lumber trade of this 
section continues to be without notable features or 
pronounced activity. In fact, it is not misstating the 
situation to say that actual dullness prevails. The 
demand for the various grades is limited and the eager- 
ness of the smaller mills in the North Carolina pine 
district to realize has filled all the available wharf 
space with stocks. Under the influence of ‘heavy receipts 
and a small inquiry, box grades have fallen off until 
edge stuff can be obtained for $8, as against $10.50 
and even $11 during the boom period. It would be 
unfair, however, to take this as a criterion for the 
entire trade. Owing to the causes mentioned, box 
lumber has been depressed more than any other grade. 
With this exception values are on the whole well main- 
tained, and even with respect to box an improvement 


may be looked for, because the packing season promises 
to be extraordinarily active and the manufacturers of 
boxes are preparing to run day and night as soon as 
the tomato crop comes in with a rush. As a matter 
of fact the spectacle of lumber being lower here than 
at Norfolk, notwithstanding the addition of freightage, 
is being repeated, a condition which cannot last. 

The business is not without encouraging features. It 
is being noticed that the orders which now come in 
all have a hurry clause attached, which is interpreted 
to mean that stocks in the hands of dealers have been 
entirely exhausted, and that a  from-hand-to-mouth 
policy is being pursued owing to the uncertainty of the 
outlook. Of course, this way of doing business cannot 
continue, for the reason that it would eliminate profits. 
With the opening up of the fall trade the yard men 
will have to stock up once more and large quantities 
of lumber will be distributed in this way, aside from 
the increased requirements of the consumer. 

The action of the manufacturers in resisting the 
tendency to give competition free rein and cutting 
prices to the lowest notch is looked upon as eminently 
correct. It is pointed out that little more business 
than was actually done could have been transacted in 
any event, and it was better to get good prices than 
to secure that little additional business. Stocks at 
the mills are not inordinately large and any acceleration 
of the movement is likely to absorb them. 

White pine and cypress are very quiet, with prices 
comparatively good, but no disposition at the present 
time to swell in volume. 

Poplar continues to be the most active wood on the 
list, being in brisk demand and commanding satis- 
factory prices. The other hardwoods, although not 
making any particular stir, find a market in acceptable 
quantities and the mills are kept quite busy. 

All the indications favor a good trade with a revivify- 
ing effect in the fall, the tendency abroad being toward 
higher values, as the troubles in South Africa and the 
complications in the east have served to divert a great 
deal of tonnage from its regular commercial channels. 
This has advanced freight rates, and Jumber cannot 
be put down in foreign ports at the old figures. ‘The 
Russian and Norwegian competitors of American export- 
ers are as a rule marking up their stocks. 

The wholesale and retail lumber merchants of this 
city, or rather the younger element thereof, had an 
outing at Gwynn Oak park, near the city, on Saturday 
afternoon, August 7, which was productive of much 
amusement. A large party went out to the park on 
trolley cars. Arriving at the grounds, a baseball match 
was pulled off, with the wholesalers and the retailers 
arrayed on opposite sides. As if in accord with the 
more extended operations of the wholesalers, they won 
by a seore of 12 to 8 runs. The winners lined up as 
follows: Blake, 1b; Sullivan, s.s.; Lannon, 2b; Osten- 
dorf, r.f.; Copper, ¢.; Isaac, p.; Gilbert, l.f.; Price, 3b; 
Brady, c.f. The retailers’ team was made up of Becker, 
lb; Stack, ¢.f.; Suchting, 2b; Matthai, p.; Bernstein, 
s.8.; Slater, 1.f.; Mettie, c.; Cole, r.f. After the game 
players and spectators repaired to the dining room, 
where supper was served, Among the firms represented 
were the Chesapeake Lumber Company, T. J. Shryock 
& Co., G. G. Walker & Son, Otto Duker & Co., J. J. Kidd, 
the Charles T. Stran Lumber Company, H. Hiser, Thomas 
A. Charshee & Bro., the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Com- 
pany, George Schumacher, John Stack & Son, J. L. Gil- 
bert & Bro., Becker Bros, & Son, and Willson & Merry- 
man, 

On the application of the Union National Bank, 
of Westminster, Carroll county, Md., the deed of trust 
executed some time ago by Mrs. Irene C. Bennett, David 
Cowan, jr., and Mrs. Daisy Bennett to Thomas J. Cowan, 
Luther C. Stitch and Edward 0. Weant, for the benefit 
of creditors, has been set aside, because it allowed for 
certain exemptions which the court considers inadmis- 
sible. Previous to executing the deed Mrs. Bennett and 
Mrs. Cowan, trading as Bennett & Co., had made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors. They were 
conducting an extensive lumber and coal business at 
Westminster as the successors of the late Pinckney J. 
Bennett, who was a state senator and had been promi- 
nent in Maryland polities. 

A track has been laid to connect the Tunis Lumber 
Company’s yard at Berkeley, Va., with the Belt Line 
railroad. All the-logs intended for the company’s mill 
are now dumped into the pond at the plant from the 
ears, which saves the expense and risk of rafting. 

The Chesapeake Lumber Company, of Baltimore, is 
reported to be negotiating with a North Carolina con- 
cern for one of the largest shipments of lumber ever 
brought to Petersburg, Va. ‘The transaction is said 
to involve 4,000,000 feet. 

Governor John Walter Smith, John P. Moore and oth- 
ers interested’ in the Surrey Lumber Company, visited 
the property and plant of the company in Virginia 
recently, stopping en route at Norfotk. 

8. C. Rowland, president of the Rowland Lumber 
Company and prominently identified with the American 
Lumber Company, of this. city, has gone on a trip to 
Boston by water, and will extend his travels into Can- 
ada. His wife and children accompany him. 

Colonel Francis E. Waters, of R. T. Waters & Son, 
recently spent several days with his mother at Rehoboth 
beach. He was much benefited by the outing. 

The saw mill of C. H. Bull & Co., near Great Bridge, 
Va., was entirely destroyed by fire July 29. The loss 
amounts to about $4,000 and is partly covered by insur- 
ance. The origin of the blaze is unknown. 

Fire broke out August 3 in the lumber yard of the 
Wilson & Kenny Company, at Towson, near Baltimore. 
By energetic work on the part of the fire department 
all of the buildings and some of the stock were saved, 
The damage is comparatively small. 


Fire broke out shortly after midnight on August 2 
in Schoolfield & Barnes’ big saw and planing mill, sash 
and door factory and crate and basket works, at Poco- 
moke City, Worcester county, Md., and before the flames 
could be subdued the plant had been destroyed and six 
acres of lumber piles burned over. The loss is esti- 
mated at $30,000, with only $4,000 insurance. It is 
supposed that the blaze was of incendiary origin. 





Railroad Department. 


Surveys have been completed for the extension of the 
Arkansas & Choctaw road from Arkindo, Ark., to Wich- 
ita, Kan., a distance of 264 miles. 

The Arkansas State Railway Board has declared null 
and void the charter of the Arkansas Northern Railroad 
Company in a proceeding asking for its extension, it being 
decided that the charter had already expired. The road 
was projected trom Little Rock, Ark., to Springfield, Mo., 
and a bonus of $100,000 had been subscribed. 

It is stated further extension of the Chicago & North- 
western railway from Beaver Falls to Minneapolis, 
Minn., is possibie. A line is also projected from Pipe- 
stone, Minn., to Beaver Falls, a distance of 75 miles. 

it is stated that the Gulf & Ship Island railroad is 
preparing to build a number of branch lines networking 
the entire piney woods district of the southern section 
of Mississippi. Information is to the effect that tracks 
will be laid for about 100 additional miles to be com- 
pleted early in the spring. 

The Hyner Run railroad has been completed from 
Hyner, Pa., seven miles to timber lands and a two-mile 
extension is now being built. Although a logging road 
it will be used for the transportation of other commodi- 
ties. ‘ 

The Illinois Central railroad is surveying and grading 
for a new line south of Memphis, 100 miles long, which 
will shorten the New Orleans route and eliminate some 
heavy grades, 

Of the Kansas City, Mexican & Orient railroad as pro- 
jected five months ago, 300 miles are now being graded 
in the United States and the additional 65 miles in Mex- 
ico. It will develop Mexican coal fields which are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Over one-third of the necessary 
capital is already raised and the balance is coming in 
faster than the construction calls for it. The road will 
be continued through Mexico to the Pacific coast. 

At a recent convention in Water Valley, Miss., a com- 
mittee was appointed to raise funds to carry on the pre- 
liminary work of locating a railroad from that point to 
Helena, Ark., or Friar’s Point, Miss., about 80 miles. 





Track laying has commenced on the extension of the 
Shreveport & Red River Valley railroad from St. Maurice 
to Bayou Darro, La., 32 miles, an extension of 14 miles 
from Bayou Darro to Pineville and Alexandria, La., 
has been located and from Alexandria to Mansura, 31 
miles, while still further extension is proposed. 


A movement is on foot to secure an extension of the 
Southern Railway from Stuart, Va., to Bristol, about 125 
miles. 

The Tifton, Thomasville & Gulf Railroad Company has 
applied for an amendment to its Georgia charter increas- 
ing the capital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000 and 
authorizing a bond issue of $10,000 a mile. The line is 
to be extended from Thomasville, Ga., to Tallahassee, 
Ila., 36 miles, already extending from Tifton to Thomas- 
ville, 55 miles, 

The Midland Construction Company, of Chicago, is 
negotiating for the construction of the Oregon Midland 
railroad from Klamath, Cal., to Klamath Falls, Ore., 
tapping a rich timber belt. The cost of construction is 
estimated at $2,000,000, exclusive of equipment, and it. 
is stated has already been financiered. 


The Marquette (Mich.) city council has passed an 
ordinance granting a railroad charter for a line to pass 
through from the south and connect with the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming at Ishpeming. The Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic fought the ordinance. George C. Fry, 
of Chicago, is acting for the capitalists projecting the 
new road, which is yet unnamed, but will open up unde- 
veloped timber land. 

The Damascus railroad in Virginia, which failed in 
1893 after most of the grading from Abingdon to Damas- 
cus, Va., had been done, was bought up last winter, and 
the organization of the Virginia-Carolina Railway Com- 
pany has now been announced. It will extend seventeen 
miles from Abingdon to the Tennessee line, and eight 
miles into Shady Valley, where the Empire Lumber & 
Mining Company, of Philadelphia, is erecting a new 
plant of 75,000 feet daily capacity. The company is 
largely interested in the railroad, in company with other 
large timber owners in that section. 

A corps of engineers is now in the field surveying for 
the extension of the Montgomery branch of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway in Texas. 

The Jeffersonville (Ind.) branch of the American Car 
& Foundry Company has been notified that the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad has closed a contract with that 
concern for a large number of new cars. 

OP PBA LDP LDL IO IIIA 

It is stated that a company of Wisconsin river lum- 
bermen, owners of cut-over pine lands, is now being 
organized for the purpose of sending an agent to Europe 
to organize colonies of European immigrants to settle 
upon cut-over pine lands in Wisconsin. They hope to 
bring the first colony over next spring, although the 
organization of the scheme is not yet completed. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Decatur—Marion Graber & Co. 
wholesale lumber business. 

Arkansas. 

A. M. Holloway has sold out to William Hollo- 





recently began in the 


Belcher- 
way & Co. 

Fort Smith—Sperling & Harpst have been succeeded by 
Ix. Sperling. 

Luxora—Spann & Wood have sold their saw mill and 
cotton gin plant to the Osceola Cotton Seed Oil Mill Com- 
pany. 

: Swifton—T. Cc. Crager has started here, succeeding Cha- 
vis Bros. 
California. 

West Berkeley—-The West Berkeley Lumber Company has 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000.  Incorporators: 
Samuel Heywood, Emma Heywood, Amy Heywood, Frank B. 
Hfeywood and Thomas Richardson. 

Delaware. 

Millsboro—The Houston-Perry Company 
porated with $32,000 capital. 

Florida. 

Blitchton—tThe I. A. Dye Lumber Company, of Vander- 
voort, Ark., has engaged in business here as the Blitchton 
Lumber Company. 

Clarksville—Prisley & Acosta recently began in the saw 
mill business. 

Live Oak—W. 
business. 

Millard—M. D. King has been succeeded by the Millard 
Cypress & Hardwood Company. 

Georgia. 

Abbeville—-Frederick Peterson, of Rhine, has engaged in 
the lumber business here. 

Cordele—KE. S. Marbury, former secretary-treasurer of 
the Marbury Lumber Company, Bozeman, Ala., has_ pur- 
chased an interest in the planing mill and lumber establish 
ment of W. H. Hunter. 

Pembroke—N. W. Polk & Co. are out of the saw mill busi- 
ness. 


has been incor- 


A. Sutton recently began in the saw mill 


Illinois. 

Ashton—Knapp & Jennings recently 
ber business. 

Chicago—The Barker Cedar Company has sold its retail 
yard to J. Q. Perry. D. A. Thatcher has retired from the 
company.- A. J. Howard has engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business, with office at 1108 Masonic Temple 
building. B. Webber & Co. have removed to 208 Clybourn 
avenue. 

East St. Louis—Theodore Wiegraffe & Son have purchased 
the planing mill of the East St. Louis Lumber Company. 


began in the lum- 


Hillsboro—T. A. Paden & Co. recently began in the lumber 
business. 
Smithfield—Beadles & Voorhees have been succeeded in 


the lumber business by Voorhees & Ilinderliter. 
Indiana. 


Angola—William Miller has been sueceeded by A. A. 
Goodwin. 
Columbia City—-The Columbia City Cash Lumber Com 


pany has been succeeded by l.. Humrichouse. 

South Bend—The Tennessee River Transportation and 
Trading Company has been incorporated with an authorized 
eapital of $100,000. The Stephenson Manufacturing Com- 
pany has engaged in the wood novelty business here. 

Terre Haute—L. S. Briggs has sold his interest in the 
lumber yard of L. 8S. Briggs & Co. to Fred H. Haring, of 
Carroll, Ta. 

Indian Territory. ‘ 

South McAlester—The Arlington Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

lowa. 

Delta—The Chandler-Cornwell Lumber Company has sold 
its yards to the Waite & Williams Company. Mr. Williams 
will have charge of the yard here. 

Des Moines—Nathan Lentz is reported out of business. 

Hillsboro——S. & J. C. Atlee have sold out to Pitt Plumer. 

Ottumwa—The C. W. Major Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by F. A. Tisdale. 

Kansas. 

Marysville—The Layson Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lawrence Field Lumber Company. 

Sterling—William H. Werner, partner and resident man- 
ager of the Fair & Shaak Mercantile Company, has sold out 
his interest. 

Topeka—M. R. Smith has sold his lumber and coal yard 
here to the Mills-Gillette Lumber & Coal Company, which 
will continue the business. 

Waterloo—Meyers & Thee have sold out to A. A. Moore, 
of Marshalltown. 

Wichita—Scott Rusk is out of business here. 

Kentucky. 

Barboursville—John Campbell & Co. are out of business. 

Keysburg—J. L. Rust has succeeded Rust Bros. 

Mattingly—John KE. Hinton, saw mill operator, died re- 
cently and the business will be discontinued. 

Maine, 
Whiting—D. W. Smith has been succeeded by W. W. Crane 
Co. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore—The Citizens’ Lumber & Coal Company has 

incorporated with Charles C, Gorsuch as president, John T. 


Brown, treasurer, and Ilarvey 8S. Witter, secretary and 
manager. 
Minnesota. 
Two Harbors—W. V. Fuller & Co., of Grand Rapids, 


Minn., will open a retail yard here. 
Missouri. 

Appleton City—-Anderson & Co. are out of business here. 

Desloge—The Miners’ Lumber Company, of Flat River, 
has engaged in business here. 

Houstonia—C. G. Nichol has sold out to John Anderson, 
of the Anderson Lumber Company, at Montrose. 

Parkville—W. Luthy has sold out on account of poor 
health. 

Paulding—It is reported that the Buckeye Lumber Com- 
pany, recently incorporated at Paulding, 0., with $25,000 
capital, has incorporated in this state with a capital of 
$5,000, starting a new town here. 


Montana. 
Lothrop—The Western Lumber Company, of Butte, re- 
cently started here. 
Nebraska. 


Gretna—John Hughes has sold his lumber business to E. 

8S. Clarke & Co. 
Nevada. 

Verdi—The Verdi Mill Company has been sueceeded by 

the Verdi Lumber Company. 
: North Carolina. 

lVranklinton—W. N. Ellis is reported starting in the saw 

mill business. 


Lexington—D. C. & J. R. Carver have recently started 
saw mill operations here. 

Steeds—D. W. Brown has recently commenced in the 
saw mill business. 

Ohio. 

Booth—-A. C. Hursey has engaged in 
lumber business here. 

Carthage—William Cordes & Son have sold out. 

Circleville—Frank Hoffman has engaged in the saw mill 
and lumber business. 

Glandorf—T. N. Ellis & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Valentine Fries estate. 

Paulding—The Buckeye Lumber Company has 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Columbia Mill and Tie Company has in- 

corporated with an authorized capital of $3,000. 
Pennsylvania. 

McKeesport—The National Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by W. B. Linn 
and John P. Linn, of Burgettstown, and Bert KE. Fitzgerald, 
of McKeesport. 

Philadelphia—John B. Givin, manager, and Anderson 
Givin, assistant manager, for the Penn Lumber Company, 
have retired, Mr. John B. Givin ceasing active business 
operations and Anderson Givin opening an office at 1106 
Girard Trust building. 

South Carolina. 

Camden—The Camden Lumber Company has been incor- 

Sat to engage in the lumber business with a capital of 
2,500. 

Newberry—J. H. Williams recently began in the saw mill 
business here. 

Ola—B. A. Joyner & Co. recently began here in the shin- 


gle business. 
South Dakota. 

Altamont—Winner & Torgeson recently 
lumber business here. 

Eureka—The St. Croix Lumber Company has purchased 
the stock of D. C. Sullivan. 

Pierre-—The Pierre Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rate with a capital of $5,000, by Frank D. Crissman, D. 
Pardee and T. P. Estes. 

Plankinton—W. G. Andrews will engage in the lumber and 
coal business here about Sept. 15. 


i Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—The J. M. Card Lumber Company has con- 
solidated with the American Hardwood Company, the cap- 
ital to be $100,000, paid up. Officers: J. M. Card, of 
Chattanooga, president; K. W. Hobart, of Boston, vice pres- 
ident ; Fred Arn, of Scottsboro, secretary, and 8S. D. Albright, 
of Nashville, treasurer. ‘The main office will be at Chat- 
tanooga, with Messrs. Card and Arn in charge. 

Knox County—-The Youman Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $25,000. Incorporators, 
George Brown, T. J. Youman, W. 8. Kennedy, A. C. Hope 
and W. K. Anderson. 

Shelby County—The Bodkin-Campbell Furniture Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators, C. H. Bodkin, H. G. Campbell, James F. Hunter, 
J.C. Tucker and Ernest B. Mercer. 

Texas. 

Dallas—The Phillips Box Manufacturing 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. 
J. S. Phillips and T. D. Phillips. 


Virginia. 
Norfolk—-The Tilghman Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 
West Norfolk—The Tilghman Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 


Washington. 

Ballard—Donoghue & Lewis have been succeeded in the 
shingle business by Donoghue Bros. 

Centralia—The Chehalis River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $6,000. Incorporators, J. W. 
Reynolds, E. L. Blakeslee and T. P. Francis. 

Harvey—Bryant Bros. have sold out their saw mill. 

Tacoma—The Donoghue-Caithness Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by John Donoghue and Robert Caithness, 
to engage in the logging, lumber and shingle business, suc- 
ceeding to the property of the Western Shingle Company, 
Mr. Caithness having bought out the interest of Mr. Dono- 
ghue’s partner. 
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West Virginia. 

Belva—-The Ohio Lumber & Cooperage Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. Incorporators, H. 
LL. Orr, R. E. Adams, G. M. Duncan and W. L. Buzzard, 
of Toledo, 

Parkersburg—J. W. Dudley recently sold his half interest 
in the Romine & Dudley Lumber Company to J. M. Stone 
and C. D. Gates, of Ripley, and the firm will be known as 
the Romine & Stone Lumber Company. 

Wheeling—The Hood Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture pic- 
ture frames and moldings. 

Wisconsin. 

Dedham—J. R. Kunzelman started recently in the saw 
mill business. 

Grand Rapids—-The Pigeon River Lumber Company has 
recently organized to develop immense tracts of pine timber 
in northern Minnesota and Canada, and will build a large 
saw mill. Officers: D. J. Arpin, president; H. Finger, vice 
president, and William Scott, secretary. 


NEW ItLLs. 








Alabama. 

Beaver Meadow-—The Bradley Timber Company, recently 
incorporated, will build a saw mill of 30,000 feet daily 
capacity, dry kilns of 15,000 feet capacity and other equip- 
ment. The saw mill equipment will cost about $6,000. 

Brewton—I cvelace Brothers have expended $10,000 in the 
way of improvements and extensions to their plant. 


3 Florida. 

Clermont—W. B. Hammond, of Zellwood, will erect a 
saw mill near Lake Apopka and establish a box factory. 
Fort Myers—William Hansbee & Son will build a saw mill 
1ere. 

Illinois. 

Fast St. Louis—Theodore Wiegraffe & Son will build a 

large two-story brick planing mill. 


Maine, 
Brunswick—The Androscoggin Pulp Company will build 
a new mill with a daily capacity of forty tons of pulp a day. 


Michigan. 

Crystal Valis (near)—-Hood & Mahoney have erected a 
mill on the Brule river for hardwood operations. 

Ontonagon—B. EF. McMillan & Bro. are erecting a planing 
mil! capable of handling the full capacity of their saw mill, 
now consuming about 40,000 feet of logs a day. 

Mississippi. 

Jackson—-The Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company is 
rapidly completing its planing mill plant. The Enochs 
Mannfacturing Company is extending its plant and a three- 
story annex will soon be completed. 





Minnesota. 

Atkinson—The Metropolitan Lumber Company is ready to 
start its new saw mill here and is erecting a planing mill. 

Bennettville—Mr. O’Neill is rebuilding his saw mill. 

Biwabik—James Dumphy, of Carlton, is building a saw 
mill on Lake Embarrass, at Sandy Beach. 

Edith (near)—William Cundy, of Anoka, will erect a 
saw mill here. 

Sparta—It is reported that the Moon & Kerr Lumber 
Company will not rebuild its mill, recently destroyed by fire 
at Virginia, but will erect a mill on Ely Lake near its pine 


holdings. 
New York, 

Smyrna—N. J. Scarritt will build a steam saw mill here 

for custom work. 
Oregon. 

Gresham—Frank Heiney has just completed a saw mill 

with a capacity of 6,000 feet daily. 
Pennsylvania. 

Waterville—Johns, Schrex & Co. have purchased a new 

mill and will soon begin operations here. 


Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket—Frank E. Tingley has recently purchased a 
tract of land from the Darling estate and will erect a large 
building in connection with his business. 


as Tennessee. 

Cumberland Springs—H. H. Bearson will rebuild his saw 
mill, destroyed by fire recently. 

Jones Valley—F. L. Estes has purchased the requisite 
machinery and will equip a planing mill. 


Wisconsin. 
Eagle River—O. W. Avery will build a saw mill here. 
Rhinelander—-A. H. Frost, Dr. W. R. Hendy and R. C. 
Dayton, of Chicago, have purchased from the Advancement 
association the plant and site of the old box factory, which 
they will refit, equip and operate as a veneer factory. 





CASUALTIES. 





Georgia. 
Abbeville—-W. W. Deming’s large hardwood mill was de- 
stroyed by a fire July 31, supposedly of incendiary origin. 
Total loss, $5,000, uninsured. 


Maryland. 

Pocomoke City—Schoelfield & Barnes’ saw mill, planing 
mill, door factory and basket works burned Aug. 2. Loss, 
$30,000; insurance, $4,000. 

Towson—The Wilson & Kenny Company recently suffered 
a fire loss of $1,500 in its lumber yard; fully insured. 


Michigan. 

Allegan—A fire occurred here Aug. 7, destroying property 
valued at $20,000 to $25,000. BE. B. Born, wagon manufac- 
turer, lost about $6,000, insured for $2,500, and W. Born 
$4,000, with $1,500 insurance. 


Minnesota. 

Duluth (near)—The logging camp of William Smith, of 

Mansfield, Wis., was destroyed by a forest fire recently. 
Missouri. 

Mountain View—Bunker Bros.’ planing mill, dry kiln, 
lumber sheds and stock were burned recently, causing a loss 
of about $25,000, partially insured. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. 

New Hampshire. 
Collidge recently lost his saw mill by 


New York, 

Buffalo—Brad. J. Cilley’s barrel factory recently burned. 
Loss $12,000, probably fully insured. 

Spencer—A fire Aug. 7 destroyed S. A. Seeley’s saw and 
grist mill, lumber yards and contents and his dwellings; 
also other property in the town, the aggregate loss amount- 
ing to about $150,000. Insurance unknown. The fire 
started in the boiler room of the saw mill about 6:30 p. m. 

Tonawanda—The planing mill of E. I. Rose was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Loss $6,000, fully covered. 

Walden—The saw and grist mills of Charles W. Embler 
were destroyed by fire recently. Loss between $10,000 and 
$12,000, uninsured. 

Ohio. 


West Mansfield—-The saw mill and considerable lumber 
of the Big Seven Lumber Company were destroyed by fire 


Conway—C. W. 
fire. Uninsured. 





recently. The planing mill was saved. Loss about $3,000, 
uninsured. 
Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg—E. M. Ensmingen’s buildings and lumber yard 


were damaged by an incendiary fire August 11, to the extent 
of $20,000; partially insured. 

Marsh Creek—-The saw mill and lumber of E. Matson, Jr., 
were destroyed by fire Aug. 7, which caused other damage 
atso. Total loss about $30,000. 


Virginia. 


Great Bridge—C. H. Bull & Co.’s saw mill burned July 29. 
Loss $4,000, partially insured. 


Wisconsin. 

Crivitz—A loss of $150,000 to $200,000 was caused by a 
fire Aug. 9. The Polska Industrial Company lost 5,000,000 
feet of lumber, 6,000,000 shingles and a large stock of laths 
and shingles which were insured. The saw mill was saved. 
The burned district will be rebuilt. 

Washington. 

Everett—The mill and lumber yard of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company were burned recently. ‘The insurance is about 
$18,000. 

Nicaragua. 
to the extent of $175,000 was the 
result of a fire Aug. 9. ‘The store, wharf and lumber yard 
of J. A. Belanger & Co. were destroyed. Loss $40,000. 
(Mr. Belanger is the English consul and is from Toronto, 
Canada.) 


Bluefields—Dimage 
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LEITERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A Millin Maine. 


Srarrorp Sprinas, Conn., Aug. 14.—Editor American 
Lumberman: I saw in your paper an item of a mill in 
Tacoma, Wash., thought to have the largest capacity of 
any mill in the world—300,000 feet a day. Now, I sup- 
pose the readers of the American Lumberman probably 
do not want to hear that there is « mill in this corner of 
the United States. I went on a visit to Maine, up the 
Kennebec river, and saw several good rotary mills, and 
one band mill at Farmingdale on August 3 sawed 118,- 
000 feet. Since then it has sawed 156,000 feet in one 
day of ten hours. It is a single mill of M. Garland 
make and the sawyer turned the logs alone. How is that 
for a single mill on our little poles? C. L. Cutsm. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





St. Louis Reports General Improvement—A Spotty Trade in Kansas and the Territories— 
Kansas City Lumbermen on the Situation—Encouragement at New Orleans 
and Mobile—Prosperous Conditions at [leridian, [iss.—Good Trade 
at Texas and Louisiana [iills. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15.—There is a general tone of 
improvement in this market, which is felt alike by all 
branches of the trade. A week ago the wholesalers 
reported that trade was showing up in less volume than 
during the preceding week, and they did not know how 
to account for the changed conditions, but it proved to 
be only a temporary lull in the demand, and things are 
again on the upward trend. 

There has been a heavier movement of stock into and 
out of this market than during the preceding week, the 
receipts being 26,481,000 feet and the shipments 15,888,- 
000 feet. The improvement in receipts was pretty evenly 
divided between pine and hardwoods, and a goodly por- 
tion of it was in receipts by river. 

In the crop country all seems to be doing well accord- 
ing to reports received at this point. Some people are 
worried to some extent over the possible effects of the 
recent hot spell on corn in Kansas and Nebraska, but no 
discouraging reports have come in from those sections 
thus far. In nearly every locality touched by the local 
lumbermen, crop conditions are fully up to expectations, 
and few complaints are heard. 

The yellow pine situation has improved somewhat 
during the week, and the local wholesalers feel much 
better than they did at last report. They all report the 
booking of a fair number of orders, and claim that the 
mills are far enough behind with their shipments to make 
them feel easy over the situation. They do not claim 
that business is wonderfully brisk, but it is fully up to 
the normal for this season and no one is complaining. 

Secretary George K. Smith, of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out a circular ask- 
ing for answers to an enclosed set of questions pertain- 
ing to the situation. The questions asked are as to the 
general situation, the demand, the outlook, the present 
supply of orders and the advisability of advancing prices. 
Some people are of the opinion that slight changes will 
be made in the list, but it is certain that nothing radical 
will be done. 

Those of the local lumbermen who depend upon the 
river to bring in their stock wear a worried look these 
days. The bottom seems to have dropped out of the river, 
and navigation is already extremely hazardous. At the 
present time there are two barges of cottonwood aground 
between this city and Cairo, and this is but an inkling 
of what trouble there will be during the rest of the year, 
for the water is still falling rapidly. The hardwood and 
cypress people will be the chief sufferers, and it is 
predicted that a number of contracts for cottonwood, 
gum and cypress will be forfeited unless there is 
unlooked-for relief. The lack of rain in the northern 
country prevented the June rise this year, and there is 
still too little water in the upper river to change the 
situation this far down. It is thought that the fall of 
the river will retard the present downward trend of cot- 
tonwood and gum prices, for those two woods are deliv- 
ered in this market almost exclusively by water. 

The newly organized Vandeventer Lumber Company is 
finally settled in its new yard at Vandeventer avenue and 
Forest Park boulevard and is rapidly putting in its 
stock. 

E. C. Robinson, one of the best known retailers in this 
part of the country, is putting in a branch yard at Gran- 
ite City, Ill. 

Tom Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, reports for his concern that business has been 
some better during the past week than during the 
preceding one, and that the outlook is very satisfactory. 
J. D. Ferguson is now making a careful investigation of 
conditions prevailing in Kansas and Nebraska. 

R. J. Berry, of the Berry Bros. Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Enterprise, Miss., was in the city this 
week. This concern makes a specialty of bill stuff and 
Mr. Berry reports that he has an abundance of orders on 
hand. 

Alf. Bennett, of the Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber 
Company, is making a trip through the retail country 
east of the river. 

F. G. Dickman, manager of the local office of William 
Buchanan, says trade has not been particularly brisk 
during the past two weeks, but he notes a fair demand 
east of the river and thinks the chances for improvement 
in the local trade are better than they have been for six 
months past. William Buchanan intends to imme- 
diately put in a new saw mill plant at Minden, La., a 
point on the Louisiana & Arkansas railway, sixty miles 
south of Stamps. The new plant will be complete in its 
appointments and will be managed by E. E. Fitzgerald, 
formerly with the Edwin P. Allis Company. 

The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company reports that it is 
hampered somewhat in filling its orders by sickness at 
the mills. Orders are in plentiful supply and the out- 
look is bright. 

Among the recent visitors in the city were W. R. Ab- 
— of Fort Smith, Ark., and H. B. Blanks, of Reelfoot, 

enn. 





A new shingle factory has been placed in operation at 
Retreat, Tex. ‘ 


THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 14.—The lumber situation 
in the southwest is improving all around, and it now 
looks as if the fall demand had really begun and that 
it would increase until in the course of the next three 
or four weeks orders will be coming in fast enough to 
satisfy all of the wholesalers and manufacturers who 
look to the great southwest for their trade. As to the 
state of the retail trade, there are conflicting reports, 
and local conditions largely govern. In some portions 
of Missouri and Kansas, and generally throughout Okla- 
homa, the fall trade has already set in and the dealers 
are busy. This condition applies more especially to 
sections where wheat is the main crop and where farm- 
ers have begun to sell. In the corn country the demand 
has not yet begun to show much activity, but from the 
inquiry they are having the dealers look forward to 
a big fall business. For the most part the dealers up 
to thfs time have been trying to sell from their stocks 
on hand as far as possible and have not shown any great 
disposition to buy much lumber, but their stocks are 
becoming low in many instances and the increase in 
the demand within the past week indicates that the fall 
buying movement is about at hand, 

W. F. Ryder, treasurer of the King-Ryder Lumber 
Company, of Thomasville, I. T., is in the city today. 
Mr. Ryder has been getting a line on the lumber situa- 
tion in this territory by visiting the dealers of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa and Oklahoma for the past 
few weeks and has seen a large number of them. He 
is more than pleased with the general outlook and says 
that the retailers and wholesalers alike are going to 
have a big demand. The wheat crop of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, says Mr. Ryder, was never as large as it 
is at this time, and the quality is far above the average, 
there being little poor wheat this year in either Kansas 
or Nebraska. Speaking of the recent scare on the 
corn crop, Mr. Ryder states that while it is true that 
in western Kansas and in some portions of central 
Kansas the crop has been badly damaged by dry weather, 
the yield of the state will be better than 50 percent, 
which is the present estimate, and that in eastern 
Kansas for about 100 miles west of Kansas City there 
has been no damage to speak of and the crop never 
looked better. He also says that Nebraska, Missouri 
and Iowa will have large crops of corn, and that the 
yield of these states will be above the usual crop. The 
dealers seen by Mr, Ryder, with few exceptions, expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the outlook for fall, 
but they are not yet buying very freely, as they are 
not fully convinced that prices are on a firm basis, 
and he gives it as his opinion that a general stiffen- 
ing up on all kinds of lumber, with firm and uniform 
prices for the next two weeks, would have a wonderful 
effect in stimulating trade, as retail stocks at this time 
are lower than they should be. 

The railroad committee of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers returned the latter part 
of last week from St. Louis, where they had been to 
attend a conference with the representatives of the 
various railroads entering Kansas and Oklahoma, with 
a view of securing a readjustment of the existing freight 
rates. The committee is not ready to make public the 
results of this conference, but it is stated that the rail- 
road companies offered a concession, making a proposi- 
tion which has not as yet been accepted, the committee 
having until August 25 to return a definite reply to 
the proposition made at the St. Louis conference. 

C. J. Carter left here with his family a few days 
ago for a month’s trip up the St. Lawrence river and 
along the eastern coast. 

Will A. Pickering is also enjoying the cool breezes 
of the Atlantic, and will remain away until the early 
part of September. 

C. D. Morris, of the King-Ryder Lumber Company, 
is in the city today. He says that orders are now 
coming in in a satisfactory manner, and that the com- 
pany has a good supply of business on hand, with fine 
prospects for fall trade. Mr. Morris says that mill 
stocks generally are more or less broken, the principal 
shortage being on some lengths of dimension. He says, 
however, that their stock is in very fair shape. 


AMONG THE KANSAS CITY DEALERS. 

The situation among yellow pine dealers at Kansas 
City seems to be a little mixed regarding both present 
demand and prospects for the near future. Some of 
them state that trade is good, better than last year for 
the corresponding period, while others assert that 
demand is light and unpromising. Trade is “spotty” 
beyond much doubt. Most of the large operators are 
waiting for the latter part of the month to come, when 
trade will doubtless make a decided turn for the better 
or worse. Predictions are on the whole rather favorable 
toward the former, and an actual pessimistic view as to 
prospects is hard to find. 

Perhaps the best expression regarding the situation is 
that of a large manufacturer and dealer which appears 
elsewhere in a brief interview. He states that con- 
servative buying on the part of the retail yards is the 
rule this month—buying for actual and immediate neces- 
sities, and not a heavy stocking up, as was the general 





case last year. In a few weeks, he adds, the farmers 
in the grain-producing states will have harvested their 
crops, at least to the extent of making plans for build- 
ing improvements, and then the trade for fall would 
appear, if it ever does this season. This manufacturer 
is one of the largest, if not the largest, of line yard 
operators in the west, and he states that the sales at 
his company’s retail yards last month showed an in- 
crease of several thousand dollars over the same month 
last year, while shipments to these same yards this sea- 
son were far short of 1899 for the same period. This 
would tend to show that many of the retailers are sell- 
ing the large stocks purchased last year, and until such 
stocks are materially reduced there will be but little 
disposition to add to them. This state of things ex- 
plains the hand-to-mouth orders from the country yards 
for the past few weeks, which nearly all the whole- 
salers are complaining about, and it is a decidedly clear 
exposition of the prevailing light demand. 

Dimension orders are the feature of the market for 
the first part of August. Stocks of uppers are accumu- 
lating at many of the mills, while dimension is grow- 
ing scarcer. A natural stiffening of prices for the latter 
has been the result. Values, however, have been firm on 
the whole list, and there is little complaint on this 
score, the new list easily holding steady, with no ten- 
dency to give way under pressure. The average retailer 
has evidently made up his mind that prices will go no 
lower, and is now merely waiting until his necessities 
compel him to go on the market for stock. 

On the whole the Kansas City situation shows de- 
cided improvement during August over July. 

The car famine is now worrying the dealers more than 
anything else. Already several of the large operators 
are in receipt of advices from the mills that cars are 
getting scarce, and undoubtedly there is a general rush- 
ing of cars toward the grain state of the southwest. 
The crop is something unprecedented, if reports can be 
believed. Receipts at Kansas City one day last week 
were 960 cars of grain in a single day—a_ record- 
breaker. Should such heavy movements continue, the 
car famine will reach an acute stage within thirty days. 

Harry R. Kilpatrick, secretary of the C. J. Carter 
Lumber Company, large yellow pine manufacturer 
with mills at Doniphan, Mo., and Draughon, Ark., is 
holding down the office work for his company during 
C. J. Carter’s vacation. Mr. Kilpatrick said: “Trade 
has been fair for August thus far. We could do more, it 
is true, but our sales have been reasonably satisfactory. 
We are shipping considerable dimension, and some 
upper grades, the latter chiefly to the north. Prices are 
firm. I look for a serious car shortage which will come 
on the manufacturers suddenly. Already the evidences 
are showing, and we are trying to get all our orders out 
as fast as possible. Our mills are running regularly, 
and if the car famine doesn’t kill fall trade I expect a 
good demand within the next four weeks.” 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, said: “The situation may be char- 
acterized as a waiting one on the part of the buyer. 
Conservatism is marking the actions of the retailer, 
who last season stocked up very heavily on an advancing 
market. Much of this stock was carried over into 
this year and must be sold before these dealers will get 
onto the market again as buyers. Our own yards report 
a considerable increase in sales for the month of July 
of this year as compared with July, 1899, yet our 
shipments to these same yards this season show a 
decided falling off as compared with last year. Putting 
it another way—our mill sales show a decrease, while 
our retail yards exhibit an increase. We can only 
explain this in the manner I have mentioned, that the 
retailers are getting rid of last year’s surplus. ‘This 
would indicate a more healthy condition of trade than 
most of us had expected. The farmers are now busy 
harvesting crops, and if large crops make a demand 
for lumber trade should be good for the remainder of 
1900. The grain movement from the southwestern states 
is very heavy already, so I look for a car shortage 
equaling that of last year. Already Kansas City has 
received nearly a thousand cars of grain in a single 
day this season, and such a movement, if continued, 
will attract a large quantity of rolling stock to the 
grain states and away from the lumber districts. One 
of our mills telegraphed us today that cars were difficult 
to get, and we are making preparations to face a decided 
car famine in the near future.” 

Chapman & Dewey, of Kansas City, heavy operators 
in hardwood lumber and box stock, with mi!ls on the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis railroad, report 
that their box material trade is very heavy, and that 
demand for hardwood stock is good. This firm dis- 
poses of its cottonwood box shooks under contract, 
selling its hardwood lumber on the general market. 
The mills owned by Chapman & Dewey produce about 
125,000 feet daily, 90 percent of which is put into 
box shooks, the remainder going into hardwood lumber. 

Charles 8. Keith, sales manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, Kansas City, a large yellow pine manu- 
facturer, recently left for Canada and other points in the 
north on a fishing trip and vacation. The company 
stated that trade was fair, though not quite up to 
its July business. The new mill of this company, which 
is to be erected on the Cotton Belt railroad near Luf- 
kin, Texas, will be under construction early this fall 
and will be completed in time for next year’s trade. 
This will give the company three large plants—at 
Texarkana, Tex., Keith, La., and Lufkin, Tex., with 
a total daily capacity exceeding 300,000 feet. 

George B. Maegly, wholesale yellow pine dealer, Kan- 
sas City, has just returned from Memphis, Tenn., where 
his family has been very sick. Mr. Maegly sent his 
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wife and child to Pass Christian, Miss., for the sea air 
at that resort. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Company, Kansas City, whose 
yellow pine mills are at Birch Tree, Winona and Gran- 
din, Mo., leaves in a few days for a trip to Colorado 
Springs and Manitou for the heated term. 

Will R. Pickering, of the W. A. Pickering Lumber 
Company, is in Canada on a fishing trip. 

C. J. Carter, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, is on an extended eastern trip for the month 
of August, with his family. He will visit the Massa- 
chusetts resorts and return home in September. 

D. G. Saunders, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
pany, yellow pine and cypress operators of Kansas City, 
recently returned from a business trip of several days. 
He reports trade as fair with fail prospects promising 
if the car famine does not appear too suddenly. 

George Swartz, of the E. G. Swartz Lumber Company, 
yellow pine manufacturer with mills in Louisiana and 
selling offices at Kansas City, has returned from a trip 
on business. He spoke interestingly of prevailing con- 
ditions, and said that his company was enjoying a good 
trade in uppers and a fair trade in dimensions. 

The Norton Lumber Company, whose yellow pine mills 
are on the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf and the 
Iron Mountain railroads, with sales offices in the Keith 
& Perry building, Kansas City, reports a good trade 
under the last price list. Mr. Norton stated that fall 
prospects were good, the great grain crops in the south- 
west now being harvested giving excellent promise to 
the lumber business. His company was having but little 
trouble thus far about cars, but he looked for a big 
shortage in rolling stock for moving lumber within thirty 
days. 

The Geo. D. Hope Lumber Company reports a good 
volume of trade from its yellow pine mills at Harlow, 
Ark., with firm prices, and if car conditions are not 
unfavorable a big fall trade is expected. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, whose sales 
offices are at Kansas City, advises that demand has 
improved since July 20. 





FRO? THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 14.—Lumbermen in all lines 
feel encouraged over the outlook. The heavy rains 
which avere causing so much inconvenience thirty days 
ago are of the past and the weather at present is all 
that could be asked. Business is picking up and the 
number of inquiries received by the cypress and yellow 
pine manufacturers is of a most encouraging volume. 
‘he kinks in the labor situation, which were something 
of a menace a few weeks back, have been about straight- 
ened out and altogether everything is lovely. 

The export situation is about the least encouraging 

feature of the times. The trouble is of a dual nature. 
In the first place there is a scarcity of tonnage threat- 
ened, and, in the second, shipments have been so heavy 
that there is no disposition on the part of foreign buy- 
ers to increase their stocks to any noteworthy extent. 
The last statement is truer of hardwoods than of yellow 
pine, 
Last month only 132,000 feet of sawn timber went 
through this port. Timber and logs to the extent of 
$37,870 were sent abroad and of this sum $14,249 was 
paid by England. Of boards, deals and planks, 5,216,000 
feet were shipped abroad. Shingle shipments were so 
small as to warrant no notice. The exports of all other 
lumber amounted to $32,496. The stave business took 
a spurt, 2,224,407 being exported. Of these staves the 
lion’s share went to Spain, with Ireland, Portugal, Scot- 
land and Germany next in the order named. The exports 
of manufactures of lumber amounted to only $8,036. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, at Logtown, Miss., 
is pushing its new double circular mill to completion 
with the utmost possible speed. The contract for the 
belting, amounting to several thousand dollars, was 
placed with the C. T. Patterson Company, of this city. 
The Weston people hope to have the mill, which will 
cut 100,000 feet a day, in operation by the lst of Sep- 
tember. 

The meeting of the Southern Cypress Company, Lim- 
ited, last week was well attended, and the discussion 
which the gathering indulged in developed the fact that 
the situation could hardly be improved upon. No 
advances were determined upon, but it was tacitly under- 
stood, when the adjournment came, that there would 
shortly be an advance on the thicker grades. There were 
in attendance upon the meeting Hon. F. B. Williams, of 
Patterson, who is just now a prominent figure in the 
political as well as the lumber world; Captain John 
Dibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany; Fred Wilbert, of A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company, Joseph Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company and the president of the association; C. R. 
Brownell, of the Brownell & Drews Lumber Company, 
Morgan City, and S. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress 
Company. These gentlemen, each and every one of them, 
expressed themselves as well pleased with the outlook, and 
reported that their mills had all the business they could 
attend to.” Some of the mills, according to the state- 
ments which were made during the meeting, are much in 
need of repairs, but there is no time now to shut down. 
The Louisiana Cypress Company, as reported several 
months ago, had a new set of boilers sent it for installa- 
tion. These boilers are now stored and there seems no 
possible chance to get them in place before the first of 
January. 

A meeting of the shingle manufacturers of Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas was held in Alexandria early in the 
month, when a slight advance was agreed upon, to take 
effect practically at once, and another advance was 


agreed upon tacitly, which will be put in effect later on. 
Nearly every mill of prominence in the three states men- 
tioned was in evidence at the meeting. 

The New Orleans Exporters’ Association is rapidly 
forging to the front. The handsome new quarters of 
the organization in the St. Charles hotel are now famed 
as a gathering place not only for the lumbermen, but for 
the other members of the association who are interested 
in the upbuilding of commerce through this port. The 
membership rolls are being augmented at every meeting. 
The latest meeting was held on Saturday, when four 
new members were admitted. T. B. Allen, of T. B. Allen 
& Co.; R. J. Darnell and E. Kriezler, all of Memphis, 
Tenn., and W. M. Gunton, of Rochelle, La. A finance 
committee was appointed, to consist of W. K. Knox, 
chairman; August Schuet, W. B. Kamps and E. B. Wil- 
liams, Messrs. Knox, Powell and Williams were ap- 
pointed a conference committee to have to do with the 
steamship agents whenever the necessity arose. The 
gentlemen report that there is now no call for their serv- 
ices, as the steamship agents have shown themselves most 
courteous and have granted all concessions asked. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU ILLS. 


WESTLAKE, La., Aug. 13.—The Calcasieu mills all 
report an improvement in the demand for yard stock 
during the past week. The class of orders received, 
however, indicates that dealers are buying cautiously 
and mostly for immediate consumption. House bills are 
largely in evidence, and special bills of all kinds are 
more frequent than straight cars. Jupiter Pluvius is 
still holding sway over this belt. It rains every day, 
not hard, but just enough to keep everything wet and 
sloppy, a condition that seriously interferes with plan- 
ing mill work and compels the railway agents to “allow 
for rain” on all shipments on flat cars. 

Orders for yard stock are coming in mostly from 
Texas and towns in Louisiana east of this point. The 
latter is a growing business and is assumihg propor- 
tions that are not to be despised. Quite a number of 
nice orders were booked last week for Mexico. The 
trade in yard stock with the northwest, as Kansas, 
Missouri and the adjoining states are termed, is still 
dull. It is hoped that the recent action of dealers in 
that territory, in trying to induce the railroads to 
make lower rates on lumber from this belt, will be suc- 
cessful. At present the rates are practically prohib- 
itive. Transactions are confined to an occasional car 
or two of special stuff. 

The demand for railway material is as strong as 
ever and for several days last week there was a fair- 
sized boom in stringers, laps, ties, etc., for Texas roads. 
One firm shipped a consignment of car sills and other 
stuff to.California. Car shop bills are plentiful at 
all the mills. 

There has been a lull in the export line with Calcasieu 
mills during the past ten days, but the deficiency is 
more than made up by the call for heavy building 
material from the interior. The building and repairing 
of rice mills and sugar houses, in preparation for the 
growing crops, is, together with other demands, taxing 
the capacity of Calcasieu mills to the limit. 

A. R. Cowser, of the Cowser Lumber Company, of 
Dallas, Texas, was a recent visitor. 

R. 8. Stephens, purchasing agent for the Texas & 
New Orleans, Houston & Texas Central and San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass railroads, did business with the local 
mills last week. 

A noticeable sight is a long string of Illinois Central 
cars on the side tracks awaiting loads for northern 
points by way of New Orleans. 

The schooner George Lock cleared from the Norris 
mills Thursday with lumber for Corpus Christi, 

The schooner Lake Austin is loading at the Perkins 
& Miller Lumber Company’s docks. 

Capt. George Lock is on a visit to various Texas 
cities. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Aug. 13.—There has been an 
increased demand for stock during the past week from all 
portions of Texas, and the manufacturers are feeling 
somewhat jubilant, for they are looking for an active 


demand, and consider the recent improvement as the: 


vanguard of the rush. The principal satisfaction fur: 
nished the manufacturer is the almost certainty that 
the brisk call for stock will have its effect in advancing 
values of common stock. There is no question but: what 
the prices at which lumber is being sold today are’ far 
from satisfactory, and anything occurring which can 
reasonably be considered as encouraging enhances the 
feeling that there will be an advance soon. A good many 
of the dealers of the state are inquiring for prices on 
lots of ten to fifteen cars, which would indicate. that 
they think the bottom has been reached and their ‘desire 
to buy before the turn of the tide. 

The rice crop of Louisiana is a most. excellent one, 
and the prospect of this being sold at fancy figures has 
given to the Louisiana retail lumber trade a strong 
upward movement. ‘The last few days no fewer than 
eight or ten inquiries have come to hand, desiring to 
buy all the way from one to fifteen cars. The retail 
trade of southern Louisiana is quite a factor in the 
business of this district, and the signs of such brisk- 
ness in that section are a source of satisfaction and 
delight to the manufacturer. 

Shipments the past. week have not been as brisk as 
manufacturers could. have wished, principally for the 
reason that all through the milling district it has rained 
unceasingly for ten days, and stock is in such shape 
that it is hard to work through the planers. Shipments 


of bill stuff have been fairly good, however. Ties are 
moving steadily as they have ever done, except from 
some of the interior mills, where logging operations 
have been interfered with materially by rain. 

There is also a better demand from northwestern ter- 
ritory this last week or ten days than has been the case 
for some time. Salesmen in that territory are sending 
in some business, all at full list prices, and report that 
the crop prospects are excellent; also that stocks of the 
majority of the places are lower than normal. 

The timber trade is keeping up well, and there is 
scarcely anything of interest to add in this line over our 
last report. All mills are busy sawing railroad bill 
stuff, and a few are engaged on commercial construction 
timber. Trade is rather dull in car shop stock. 

Several of the mills up the East Texas road and also 
on the Watkins, in Louisiana, have been forced to shut 
down for a portion of the time, on account of rain inter- 
fering with their logging. This has interfered with their 
tie and railroad stock shipments materially. 

There is yet so much uncertainty with reference to 
to tonnage rates that very little has lately been done in 
the way of new export business. Mills, however, in this 
section are well supplied with orders for this character 
of timber. 

C. R. Cummings & Co., of Houston, are loading out 
three steamers at Galveston this month with rough 
— which will take in the aggregate nearly 5,000,000 
eet. 

Harry Field, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, Orange, was here recently inspecting the new brick 
kilns of the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, with a 
view of using the same kiln in the place of those recently 
destroyed by fire. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Mosite, Ata., Aug. 14.—The activity in shipping 
circles is remarkable when the season of the year is con- 
sidered. Time was when, having reached Mobile via the 
Mobile & Ohio, the newsgatherer was at the end of his 
journey. Since the inauguration of the Mobile & Bay 
Shore railroad, however, all is changed, and when he 
reaches Mobile he is only, as it were, in the middle of 
the feast and the choicest is yet to come. When the 
term “soulless corporation” was coined, it is very evident 
that it did not refer to the Mobile & Ohio railroad, for 
no corporation is “soulless” which helps all others in 
helping itself. The large net earnings of this road for 
the past year go to prove that this road is not in the 
business solely for the health of its officials and the 
public, but these figures are the only proof extant of 
this fact. This last step of theirs to carry us on and on, 
through to the cool breezes and the blue waters of the 
gulf is surely not a cold, hard stroke of business policy. 
The opening up of this playground for the city toiler, 
“after the heat and burden of the day,” seems merely 
characteristic of that big-hearted man, E. L. Russell, 
who loves pleasure so well himself that he wants to 
share it. with all human kind. It seems merely a part 
of the policy of the “Old Reliable” to help the public, 
but in the writer’s opinion the opening up of the Bay 
Shore railroad has been the master stroke of the Mobile 
& QOhio’s management. The possibilities of this short 
road are wonderful. 

At Vinegar Bend, Ala., the Vinegar Bend Lumber 
Company operates three plants, all of which are located 
on the Mobile & Ohio. The interests of the company are 
many and its influence is felt in the lumber world to a 
large degree, In addition to the mills owned and oper- 
ated by this company, it is also a large stockholder in 
the firm of W. K. Syson & Co., of Mobile, the Bradley 
Timber’ Company, of Beaver Meadow, Ala., and the 
Mobile-Cuban Transportation Company, of Mobile. N. 
E. Turner is the manager of the company, while his 
brother, H. C. Turner, looks after the manufacturing 
end of the line. 

At Yellow Pine, Ala., the Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany operates a mill of 50,000 feet capacity and it is 
now sawing almost exclusively for the export trade. 

At Oak Grove, Ala., the big mill of M. L. Davis is 
running full force, turning out car sills, car decking 
and the most perfect flooring and ceiling, in addition to 
export material. 





CONDITIONS ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Aug. 13.—In explaining to your cor- 
respondent some features of the present condition of the 
southern pine market, a prominent lumberman said: 
“One of the causes of low prices is the falling off in the 
demand for the special bills; that is, car and bridge 
building stuff. The orders for railroad material are 
not one-fourth as large this year as last. Car manu- 
facturing reached the top notch and has fallen with a 
‘dull thud,’ and there is nothing that has replaced it. 
And at the same time the immediate future in this 
department of the lumber business does not promise 
any relief. In fact, at this identical present there are 
rumors of all of our important railroad systems cutting 
down foree and expense. The car building trust, the 
American Car & Foundry Company, has been the prin- 
cipal purchaser in the market, and its active buying 
kept the tone of the market strong and healthy; so when 
orders began to shorten the list prices went to the dogs, 
and soon every little mill that could cut a stick = 
to cut prices, until there were no prices per se. e 
Georgia Saw Mill Association, whose united efforts 
have been the financial salvation.of the small as well as 
the large mills, came together at this juncture and agreed 
to curtail the output one-third, hoping the shrinkage of 
the supply would ease the downward tendency. is 
helped the situation to some degree, but it is certain 
that to exert something like a permanent effect the out- 
put must be decreasd to one-half of that of May. The 
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manufactured stuff of all departments can better be put 
upon a price basis dependent upon the amount of sup- 
ply which can be governed, than to cut regardless of 
supply and demand, for really the demand is good and 
there are plenty of orders, and the price list last adopted 
will do temporarily. However, the small mills will not 
stand up to the prices, but cut, cut, cut. Would they 
just hold to the schedule there would be a healthier tone, 
and, overlooking the slump in car manufacturing, mar- 
ket conditions would improve. The association is work- 
ing at the problem and is now concentrating 1ts cam- 
paign upon all the mills of Georgia, portions of Florida, 
Alabama and South Carolina. ‘Ihe outcome of this work 
will possibly be the formation of a combination operating 
under a board of managers, not exactly a trust, and no 
stock will be issued or used, but in its methods will 
pursue a consistent course to upbuild and maintain 
upon conservative lines the southern Jumber industry. 

The saw mill of W. W. Deming, at Abbeville, has been 
destroyed by fire. It will be rebuilt. 

There is much activity here in this section in the tie 
business. Many new tracts have been opened up. Prices 
are good and shipments are large. 

There is to be formed another large company to open 
up the immense hardwood section of middle and southeast 
Georgia. This section comprises the river valleys of the 
Ocmulgee, Oconee, Ohoopee and Altamaha rivers and 
abounds in gum woods of various species, hickory, oak, 
bay, magnolia, ash, ete. There are several barrel and 
stave plants already in the section, but this new compan) 
intends to operate three or four large mills to prepare 
the various woods for market. Those interested are 
Messrs. C. A. Horner and X. Y. McHan, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and W. G. MeNally, of Monroe, Ga. There is a 
veritable mine of wealth in this section in marketing this 
immense volume of hardwood, 


ALONG THE MOBILE & OHIO. 

MenripiaAn, Miss., Aug. 14.—The outlook for yellow 
pine this winter is bright and those in authority are 
ooking forward to a protitable business, while the amount 
of wood goods being handled at present is satisfactory. 

‘The impression is prevalent that the interior trade is 
decidedly quiet, but a trip along the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road will dispel this theory. ‘The newspaper reports 
of conditions, as well as the expressed opinions of many, 
are discredited. All the mills along this line are running 
and solid trains of lumber pass by bound for the north 
and east. 

At Meridian one realizes the remarkable prosperity 
that exists in this section, ‘The city proper seems to have 
taken on a veritable building boom and new buildings 
are going up on every side. Meridian is just now con- 
suming more umber than ever before in her history, and 
1 am told that there is actually not an idle man to be 
found in the town. ‘The planing mills have all that they 
can do and the sash factory is running extra time. One 
ot the busiest concerns here is the Meeds-Gray Lumber 
Company, and, when interviewed, Mr. Gray of this com- 
pany said: “Prices are fairly good on timbers and 
bridge stringers, but dressed stock is decidedly off just 
at this time, though I look for an improvement this fall. 
{ base my opinion on the fact that stocks in the east 
are very short and because I believe that the immense 
wheat crops in the west will stimulate trade in that 
direction.” 

Mr. Gray is a valued authority on lumber conditions, 
having been with the C. W. Robinson Lumber Company 
for nearly ten years before forming his present connec- 
tion. 

When in search of figures, there is no authority any- 
where equal to H. A. Smith, the well known lumber agent 
of the Mobile & Ohio railroad, with headquarters at 
Meridian. In reply to inquiries, Mr. Smith said: ‘Busi- 
ness along the Mobile & Ohio is good. Last month this 
road handled between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber, which places the ‘O!d Reliable’ second on the list 
in the amount of lumber handled.” 

Trade is in a prosperous condition with M. R. Grant, 
and the writer regrets not having had the advantage 
of a personal interview with that gentleman. Mr. 
Grant’s views on the trade are always of value as being 
particularly conservative. 

We note the removal of the Meridian Machinery Com- 
pany to Columbus, Miss. 

C. A. Spinks, of the Union Lumber Company, is now 
in the east on a business trip. 

At Chicora, Miss., is the mill of the Robinson Land & 
Lumber Company, probably the largest mill on the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad. This mill is a double circular 
and gang, with planers and dry kiln in proportion to 
the saw mil!. The company is at present loading a ves- 
sel for South America, while W. 8. Keyser & Co., Pen- 
sacola, Fla., take all of their prime which goes via 
Mobile to the Rhine country. The Robinson Land & 
Lumber Company some time ago opened a retail yard 
at Tupelo, Miss., mention of which was made in these 
columns at the time. This yard is in charge of Carey 
Woods and Wesley Robinson and they are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Among other contracts, they have secured 
that for the new cotton mill in course of erection at 
Tupelo. E. W. Robinson, secretary of the company, is 
at present in Denver on his annual vacation. 


SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

The total annual output of the 350 or more saw mills 
of Alabama is estimated at only 500,000,000, with a 
daily pay roll of $35,000 a day. 

Owing to the low price of lumber and the comparatively 
high price of railroad ties some Georgia operations are 
being transferred to the latter commodity. 

Stewart & Fricke, who were owners of the largest 
saw mill at Eva, Ala., have sold their plant at that place 
to John Bates. 








FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 13.—The extensive timber limits, 
comprising some 250,000 acres, belonging to the estate of 
Kidston, of Glasgow, G. B., and situated in Stoneham 
and Tewkesbury on the Jacques Cartier river, Que., have 
been purchased by the well-known lumberman Wil- 
liam Power, of Quebec city. A large pulp factory will be 
established there. The limits are heavily timbered with 
spruce of the best quality for pulp. 

The drive of timber for Maclaren & Co. and Ross Bros. 
& Co., from the Du Lievre river, Que., this season, 
aggregated 30,000,000 feet, and is the only drive clear so 
far. James Allan, steward for the McLaren Bros., of 
Arnprior, Ont., on their property on the Quinze river, 
has arrived in this city and reports the firm as having 
taken out an unusually large quantity of logs during 
last winter. 

The annual meeting of the Rouge Boom Company, of 
the Rouge River Improvement Company, was held at 
Calumet, Que., recently. Over half a million saw logs 
have passed through the Rouge booms this summer, and 
there still remain over 400,000 logs to pass through. 
There was exepended on improvements last season on 
the booms at the mouth of the Rouge about $10,000 and 
over $12,000 to facilitate driving. The G. H. Perley 
Company, of Ottawa, is chiefly interested in lumbering 
on the Rouge river, having saw mills at Calumet, Que. 
The company will cut about 22,000,000 feet this season, 
principally spruce, and will realize about $2 a thou 
sand in advance of last season’s prices. 

The big jam of logs at the Cascades on the Gatineau 
river, which flows into the Ottawa immediately north- 
west of this city, is fast being broken up, and the logs 
are now coming down the river in large numbers, Sam- 
uel Bingham, ex-mayor of Ottawa, who has charge of 
the log driving on the Gatineau, has an engine at work 
for the first time to break up the log jam which annually 
occurs at the Cascades. In the large jam of last year 
there were said to be 400,000 logs, but the jam of the 
present year is larger. More than 100 acres of the river 
surface—the size of a good farm—is yellow with the 
product of the northern pine forests, and this immense 
area of logs has in many places a solid depth of twenty 
feet. The wealth of such a pile is almost incalculable, 
for in the jam there are no less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of good logs, besides the many thousands of sticks 
of poorer quality. Sometimes a good log will be worth 
$40, particularly when the present high prices for lum- 
ber are considered. It is ex-Mayor Bingham’s men who 
bring all the logs on the Gatineau, from 100 miles up 
the river down to its mouth. Some years there are 
1,000,000 or more logs to be driven down to the Ottawa 
river, and very often, as at this time, fully one-half of 
the total cut for the year piles up at the Cascades. 
Time and again the story has been told of the brave 
river men taking their lives in their hands and leaping 
out on the front of the log jam to loosen the key log, 
often to be swept under the jam and crushed to death 
in the onrush. Now, however, the steam engine is 
made to do this work. ‘The ex-mayor has invented a 
plan which has never been tried before the present sea- 
son on the Gatineau. ‘The machine is very simple. On 
a large raft or cribwork a stationary steam engine has 
been set up. Attached to this is a drum on which a wire 
cable with a hook at the end of it winds and unwinds. 
This contrivance is towed up to the jam and tied to a 
pier in such a manner that, if the jam suddenly breaks 
and 50,000 logs come careering down the river, the raft 
is simply swept aside and no harm comes to it. The 
hook in the cable is attached to the logs on the top of 
the jam, which are pulled one by one without strain or 
danger. The operation is very rapid, and one log each 
second can be set sailing down stream. 

The method employed and the cost of bringing logs 
down from the woods to the mills are two questions 
which the general public knew nothing about and who, 
through this lack of knowledge, do not give this indus- 
try its proper place of importance among the other 
branches of the work. Some years ago when Ottawa was 
in struggling infancy and was surrounded on all sides 
by thick woodlands the lumbermen could get their raw 
material in close proximity to the city and the cost of 
transportation was reduced to a minimum. At the pres- 
ent time, however, all this is changed. The logs which 
furnish the many millions of feet of lumber turned out 
of the mills in this city and vicinity now have to travel 
from the headwaters of the Gatineau and Ottawa rivers, 
and the supply at these places is by no means unlimited. 
In the eyes of some, the saw mills are a great nuisance 
to the city—for instance, the depositing of sawdust in 
the river—but to the business man the closing of the 
lumber industry would mean much danger to the pros- 
perity of the Dominion capital and its sister city, Hull. 

Even at the present time, the size of the logs brought 
down give an indication of what is in store in the not 
far distant future, These logs are not nearly so large or 
as long as they were some years ago. As short a period 
as ten years ago bushmen would select only the best and 
choicest white pine that could be found, but now spruce, 
tamarack and red pine are being sawn in large quan- 
tities, owing to the scarcity of the first mentioned 
article. There are many people who hold the view that 


there are vast profits in lumber, but they do not stop to 
consider the first cost and expense necessary before the 
log is made into the manufactured article. The drives 
start in April and the logs begin to arrive in Ottawa in 
July, and from that time the movement is steady until 
September. Besides the first cost of cutting and drag- 
ging the logs to the nearest streams or creeks where 
they are piled ready for the spring freshets, there is the 
arduous journey over whirling rapids and innumerable 
little falls, and these logs require careful handling until 
they arrive at the mouth of the Gatineau or below Lake 
Deschenes on the Ottawa, where they are sorted for the 
different firms to whom they belong. The logs have trav- 
eled over 500 miles and many hundreds of men have been 
employed in looking after them. “Just imagine the cost 
even at the mills,” said a prominent Ottawa lumberman 
recently, “and see what it amounts to. Take the hun- 
dreds of men required to operate J. R. Bootus mills, and 
consider his cut for the season. Deduct all expenditure 
from what his 80,000,000 feet of lumber this year will 
sell at, say on an average of $12 a thousand, not forget- 
ting the insurance, rent and wear and tear, and one will 
readily see that it is not altogether a gold mine. Al- 
though the prices have been exceptionally high this year, 
and profits consequently good, it must be remembered 
that prices have been low for the past three years, as 
against one year of high prices. With the timber limits 
getting farther away from the manufacturing base and 
the stock scarce, one must be prepared to pay more for 
the manufactured article.” 





BRITISH MARKETS IN JULY. 


Kdmiston & Mitchells, Glasgow.—Trade during the month 
has been interfered with considerably by the annual 
midsummer holidays, but apart from this there has been 
rather a lull in business generally. The import of walnut for 
the month from the United States was 384 logs, as compared 
with 150 logs in July last year. ‘These have been, as usual, 
mostly small and defective, although a few shipments of 
prime quality also came to hand, one of which, consisting 
of a carload, brought the unusually high price of 6s 9d a 
cubic foot. In walnut lumber there is not much business 
and shipments of other than prime boards 10 inches and 
up can not be recommended. ‘The import of poplar during 
the month was 110 logs, against 170 for the same month last 
year. Prices remain unaltered. In poplar boards an active 
demand continues for wide firsts and seconds, of which sales 
have been made on the basis of 2s 7d a cubic foot for 18 
inches and up and 2s 9d for 24 inches and up. ‘The import 
of hickory for the month has been more than ample for the 
market requirements, and shippers would do well to stop 
consigning for a month or two. In oak the import of logs 
has been unusually small, and a few shipments of prime 
large logs might with advantage be directed to this market. 
Shipments of quartered oak boards continue to arrive too 
freely, with the inevitable result that prices are weaker and 
there is no prospect of improvement. Shippers will do well 
to exercise caution in exporting quartered oak boards to this 
market until the present heavy stock has been absorbed. 

C. Leary & Co., London.—The stock of American black wal- 
nut logs is heavy and sales are difficult to make, consequently 
shipments should be suspended for the present. Quotations 
are from 2s to 4s a cubic foot. In walnut lumber, first qual- 
ity is in steady demand at 5s and 7s a cubie foot; medium 
grade is in good request at 3s to 4s; culls sell readily at 
2s to 2s 6d. Quartered oak is weak in tone and quotations 
are 2s 6d to 4s a cubic toot. Vlain oak is selling steadily 
at 1s 9d to 28 9d. There is a limited demand for logs. Vop- 
lar lumber is in fair request at 1s 9d to 2s 9d a ecubie foot. 
Poplar logs should not be forwarded. ‘The supply of Amer- 
ican satin walnut is heavy and prices are consequently 
lower. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool.—Business continues good. 
The aggregate import has been large and there has been a 
good consumption. Not much hewn pitch pine has arrived. 
The stock of good wood is in a moderate compass and prices 
are firm. In sawn pitch pine a considerable quantity has 
arrived, but mainly on cons gnment, which, owing to the 
limited quay space at the disposal of the trade, has been 
forced into consumption. This, combined with a knowledge 
that there are several cargoes close at hand to be offered by 
auction on arrival, has a depressing effect on prices. In 
pitch pine boards the recent arrivals have gone readily into 
consumption and the stock is moderate and prices remain 
practically unchanged. In oak logs the import has been an 
average one and prices are steady. Oak wagon planks of 
first quality and good specification are wanted, but too many 
inferior planks are coming forward, and prices for these are 
lower. Walnut logs have again arrived freely and consist 
mainly of medium and poor grades, which command only 
low prices. Logs of good quality and large dimensions are 
wanted and command good prices. Walnut planks and 
boards are dull and well stocked, but there is a better demand 
for planks 24% inches and up thick. Satin walnut logs are 
not wanted and can only be forced off at low prices; boards 
are in quiet demand. In poplar logs there are large stocks 
and shipments continue to arrive freely. 

Farnworth & Jardine, Liverpool.—The import of oak from 
the United States has been small, but there is little im- 
provement in the demand to. report, prices ruling low and 
stocks being sufficient. In oak planks there has been a very 
large import, the demand continuing fairly satisfactory and 
values for suitable specifications and quality are steady, but 
inferior quality is not wanted. Stocks are increasing. The 
total stock amounts to 336,000 cubic feet. Hickory has 
not been imported so freely, but stocks are adequate and 
prices easier. Poplar logs continue dull of sale and prices 
rule low. Poplar planks and boards are in fair request, but 
values in low grades show a slight decline. The arrivals of 
pitch pine have been eight vessels, 12,007 tons, against six 
vessels, 4,985 tons, during a like period last year. The im- 
port has been large, and though there has been a good con- 
sumption, stocks of sawn pitch pine have accumulated. 
Ifewn is in a healthy condition; the imports have been light 
and stocks are moderate with prices firm. In pitch pine 
deals and boards the stock still remains light. ‘There is a 
fair demand and prices are firmer. 


Edward Chaloner & Co., Liverpool. In oak logs there has 
been a moderate import and light consumption the past 
month. Values are without change. In oak wagon planks 
there have been heavy arrivals and a quantity nearly equal 
to the supply has passed into consumption. Prices for first- 
class plank continue to rule steady, but inferior planks are 
salable only at a low figure. Stock of both descriptions is 
fairly heavy. In ash there has been a good import and con- 
sumption during the past month. Prime quality walnut logs 
of good size have met with ready sale and obtain fair val- 
ues, but demand for other descriptions has been quiet and 
prices have ruled low. Walnut boards and planks of good 
quality are salable at fair rates. The demand for poplar 
logs has_ been quiet and sales can be effected only at low 
prices. Poplar boards and planks have been in moderate 
request at fair rates. There has been a fair demand for 
fresh, good quality hickory logs, but prices have been easier. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





A Satisfactory Outlook at Memphis—Slight Gain in Hardwood Trade at Nashville—Something 
About a Big Chicago Concern— Good Lak Reported Scarce 
—An Evansville Report. 





MEMPHIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


MemPHIsS, TENN., Aug. 12.—Now that the vacation sea- 
son is about to end, and the lumber and mill men of the 
Memphis district feel that there are good times‘ahead for 
them, none is worrying over existing conditions, but all 
of them are waiting for the opening of the fall trade. 
None doubts that the market will be brisker within the 
next few weeks than it has been for a long while, and 
they come to this conclusion on a warrant that is good. 

“Prices are not getting any higher and they are not 
getting any lower,” said a well known lumberman a few 
days ago, and in the meantime he admitted that the 
number of inquiries was not only on the increase, but 
he added that there seemed to be a better feeling among 
large consumers of lumber from this district. As a gen- 
eral rule the dealers are not inclined to believe that the 
presidential election this year will have anything like 
the effect upon prices and the market generally that it 
had four years ago, and a majority of them think that 
as soon as the fall business opens up the local lumber 
movement will be nearly as large as it was a year ago, 
during the same period. 

Dry stocks are not accumulating anywhere in quanti- 
ties that would lead a student of the market to believe 
that the summer dullness would result in shorter prices 
than have been ruling, and the dealers and the mill men 
have maintained such a “close corporation in this dis- 
trict”—to use a daily newspaper’s phrase—that it is 
hardly probable that they will abandon their endeavor 
now to keep their figures up to a good standard. 

In this district the lumber business almost amounts 
to a trust, yet, paradoxical though it may seem, there are 
none of the essential conditions which are usually 
accepted to mean a trust. The small dealers do not have 
to sell to the big ones unless they want to; neither do 
the mill men have to dispose of their accumulated stocks, 
dry or green, to the big wholesalers of the consuming 
centers, unless they want to. The reason is easily 
explained.. There are a large number of wealthy men in 
this section who want to see lumber prices go higher, 
wnd appreciating that Memphis can almost be a con- 
trolling factor on the market, so far as hardwoods go, 
they are ever ready to go to the front and protect the 
small dealer and take the stock lhe has off his hands at 
a fair price, and thus give the sharks of the consuming 
centers no chance to get “pick-ups.” If there are any 
pick-ups going the rounds, the Memphians themselves are 
after them, and they have the money with which to buy 
anything they want. 

Some of the larger buyers from Chicago and St. Louis 
have been in this territory during the past few weeks 
and they are after all the good things that can be had. 
Their appearance has had the effect of stirring some of 
the local boys a little, but not to any great extent. 
News matter of a strictly news nature is duller now 
than it was when prices were so much off—from the 
standpoint of the buyer—that there was no movement of 
lumber at all. But during the coming fall every one 
looks for a great harvest. 

One of the best posted of the Memphis lumbermen was 
seen yesterday and asked concerning local conditions, 
and he said white and red plain oak were in fair demand 
and that the mail inquiries for each variety were grow- 
ing stronger all the time. The inquiry for red and white 
quartered oak is also more assuring than it has been for 
some time. Not long since many of the lumbermen 
expressed the opinion that it would be some time before 
such stuff would command the attention of the buyers 
which it does now. Their reason was that the consum- 
ers were fairly well stocked with manufactured articles, 
if not with the raw material, and that they would wait 
until the very last moment before they would take any 
more in their yards. 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 14.—The lumber business 
with local dealers struck a little livelier gait this 
week and trade has begun to pick up considerably. 
Chestnut especially is in good demand and has advanced 
$1 a thousand. Plain oak is also active, and is stiff 
at old prices. The demand for these woods is ascribed 
to the opening up of the sash and door factories. 
Quartered oak is still dull, most concerns being well 
stocked up on this particular wood. Reports from the 
country mills are that they are getting out little 
timber on account of low prices, or what they consider 
low prices, and the amount of poplar and other tim- 
ber on hand at these mills is below the usual amount 
carried. 

Last week the J. M. Card Lumber Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, consolidated with the American Hardwood 
Company, of Boston, which has offices and yards in 
Boston, Nashville, Chattanooga and Asheville. J. M. 
Card, of Chattanooga, was elected president; K. W. 
Hobart, of Boston, vice-president; Fred Arn, of Scott- 
boro, secretary; and 8S. D. Albright, of Nashville, treas- 
urer. The main offices of this company will be in 
Chattanooga under the personal administration of 
Messrs. Card and Arn. This consolidation forms one 


of the largest lumber concerns in the south, having a 
paid up capital of over $100,000. 

The secretary of state issued charters to two new 
lumber companies last week. One was to the Youman 
Lumber Company, of Knox county, capital stock, $25,- 
000; incorporators, George Brown, TT. J. Youman, W. 
S. Kennedy, A. C. Hope and W. K. Anderson. The 
Bodkin-Campbell Furniture Company, of Shelby county, 
was also incorporated. C. H. Bodkin, H. G. Campbell, 
James F. Hunter, J. C. Tucker and Ernest B. Mercer 
are the incorporators. The capital stock is $10,000. 

John Baskette, secretary of the Prewitt & Spurr 
Manufacturing Company, has returned from a _ con- 
vention of bucket manufacturers held in the south. 

M. F. Green, of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Company, 
will leave this week for Chautauqua, N. Y., for his 
vacation. 

W. H. Bliss, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Pittsburg, with headquarters in 





MEMBERS OF THE E. 


this city, will leave this week for a trip through the 
west in the interests of his concern. 

J. T. Burford, of the Burford Lumber Company, 
Chattanooga, was in the city last week. He speaks 
rather despondently of the trade outlook in Chatta- 
nooga. 

F. L. Estes, of Jones Valley, was in the city last 
week and purchased a band saw, a large planing and 
matching machine and other machinery. He will add a 
planing mill to his present saw mill plant. Wagon 
stock is the principal product of his concern. 

F. M. Fraser, a well known lumberman of Pulaski, 
Tenn., was in the city last week. He reports business 
good and orders more plentiful than last month. 





GOOD OAK HARD TO FIND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 13.—We find that the stocks 
of hardwoods in this territory are less than they were 
at this time last year, or rather there has been less 
stock manufactured in the Jast ninety days, owing to 
the slackening of demand. 

There are some stocks offered in various quantities, 
but when investigated we find there is usually some 
objection to it, either in manufacture, or that the lum- 
ber has been robbed of desirable widths. Hence the low 
prices at which such stock is held are no criterion as 
to its value, be the price high or low. Strictly high 
class stock of both quartered and plain oak is hard to 
find, and with even an ordinary demand there would 
soon be a decided shortage. 

The demand for low grade stock is confined to special- 
ties, as the furniture people are using stocks bought 
several months ago in excess of their needs, and we do 


SONDHEIMER COMPANY, OF CHICAGO. 


not look for any material increase in this line for thirty 
to sixty days. There is little or no anxiety on the part 
of buyers for any stock that we handle, but we are 
getting some orders all the time, and when we consider 
that there is always a midsummer dullness, we do not 
feel that the present stagnation is anything more than 
legitimate. On the other hand, we do not look for any- 
thing like “boom” conditions, but rather a growing 
demand from the people, who, like ourselves, are dis- 
posing of more or less stock all the time, and need to 
replace lumber sold, or used in the regular line of their 
business. 

There has been a slight concession in the prices of 
various articles, but chiefly on the part of people need- 
ing money. We look for a stiffening in many lines with 
but a slight increase in demand. 





THE BE. SONDHEIMER COMPIPANY. 


The Lumberman takes pleasure in presenting herewith 
a group picture of the members of the recently incorpo- 
rated E. Sondheimer Company, a prominent wholesale 
hardwood concern of Chicago. This pleasure is enhanced 
by the fact that the portrait of at least one of the mem- 
bers of the company, Moses Katz, of Wausau, has, we 
believe, never before appeared in print. Mr. Katz is the 
vice-president of the company and resides at Wausau, 
from which point he conducts the northern hardwood 
operations of the concern. He is the portly gentleman 
on the Jeft. The gentleman with the benign countenance 
seated with Mr. Katz is 
Emanuel Sondheimer, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Sondheimer 
the elder has been in the 
hardwood trade of Chicago 
for many years and laid the 
firm foundation of credit and 
honorable dealing which 
characterizes the operations 
of the new company. Max- 
well Sondheimer, the youth- 
ful appearing gentleman who 
stands in the center, is, sec- 
retary and manager of the 
company. There may be a 
latent suspicion in the minds 
of those wno are acquainted 
with Mr. Sondheimer that 
this portrait of him was taken 
about twenty years ago and 
by some skillful trick of the 
photographer’s art inserted 
in this group. Still, Max is 
by no means an old man, 
and that he at least has a 
youthful mind is shown by 
the comprehensive rasp 
which he maintains upon the 
details of the company’s im- 
mense business. ‘The other 
two gentlemen in the picture 
are Henry..Sondheimer on 
the right and Rudolph Sond- 
heimer on the left. The for- 
mer gentleman handles some 
of the big contracts which 
the company has with large 
concerns In various parts of 
the country, and has demon- 
strated his ability as a bus- 
iness man. Rudolph Sond- 
heimer resides at Cairo, IIl., 
where he looks after the 
southern department of the 
business to the eminent sat- 
isfaction of the company’s 
patrons. Rudolph is a tire- 
less worker and may be de- 
pended upon to do the right 
thing at the right time on every occasion. 

The success which has attended the operations of 
the E. Sondheimer Company during the past several 
years has been due in large measure to the well- 
balanced capabilities of the gentlemen above described. 
Each has his particular sphere of usefulness, and 
combined they make an aggregation of business talent 
that is hard to beat. 





NO SERIOUS BREAK IN PRICES OR DEMAND. 


EVANSVILLE, InD., Aug. 9.—Our stocks of oak lumber 
are about the same as last year, possibly a little larger. 
The prospect for increased output is not so good as last 
year. At that time new mills were going up in every 
direction; now they are closing down in every direction. 
Our mills will close down for a couple of months’ repairs, 
and we have similar reports from neighboring towns. 
While buyers are not so anxious for stocks as they were 
last year, yet there has been no appreciable break in 
prices for the last two or three weeks. Quartered white 
oak seems to have suffered a greater decline than any 
other hardwood sold here, but $4 or $5 will cover the 
total decline in that wood. There will be a continual 
decrease in the output as compared with last year’s 
output until we reach the normal condition, which is to 
exactly meet the demand. 

Henry Macey Lumper Co... 





SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE NOTES. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Aug. 18.—The lumber market 
here continues quiet, but the hardwood dealers look for 
an upward tendency in prices within three or four weeks, 
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and until that time are making out very well. Some 
good orders are coming in. 

Frank P. McNulty, southern representative for Price 
& Hart, of New York City, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, was here Tuesday looking after the interests of his 
firm. He was the guest of J. O. Bomer, of Bomer Bros. 

O. G. Fitzgerald, of Shepp, Tenn., a veteran saw mill 
man operating at that place, has been here this week. 

Donald McLeod has begun the operation of a saw 
mill near Rudolph, this county. His cut will be oak, 
hickory and poplar. The machinery has just been placed. 

The mill of C. A. Short, at Eurekaton, this county, 
burned Sunday morning. The fire was of incendiary 
origin. 

3. B. Shore is preparing to open a saw mill at Galla- 
way. He is now shipping logs to the Memphis market. 





A FEW HARDWOOD «BILLS.”’’ 


The accompanying portrait may be recognized by 
many of our Indiana hardwood lumbermen readers as 
being well known members of their fraternity. They are 
called the “three hardwood Bills.” ‘They travel together 
a great deal and despite their disparity in size, which is 
really short of remarkable, they enjoy life together very 
well. The tallest man is Bill H. Bowers, otherwise “Big 
Bill,” and a well known Hoosier lumber manufacturer. 
His stature is fully six feet six inches. The gentleman 
in the middle is Bill Chester Algers, otherwise known as 





THREE MAPPY MOOSIERS. 


“Yankee Bill,” and it may be seen that he holds the bal- 
ance of power well between the other two. The “sawed- 
off” on the end is Bill Richard Appleby, known as 
“Little Bill,’ and though he is smalt in stature he is 
just as good a lumberman as any of them. The two 
smaller Bills are both in the employ of P. G. Dodge & 
Co., a well known hardwood firm of this city. 





AMONG OHIO RIVER MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS. 


A trip made recently by a representative of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman along the Ohio river resulted in getting 
considerable information about the status of the hard- 
wood industry in that locality. Some of the opinions 
expressed were as follows: 

Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Company—‘“There 
is no change to amount to anything with us. We contract 
about three-fourths of our cut for the year and have no 
difficulty in getting rid of the balance. The furniture 
trade takes a good share of our product and this class of 
lumber has not been cut much up to three weeks ago on 
account of a shortage in logs. Car stock has been cut 
mostly instead. There are no large stocks here and there 
will not be any this fall on account of the low water. 
However, we have plenty of logs. We had a waterspout 
about six weeks ago that took out about 60,000 logs and 
there will be about this shortage among the mills here. 
This loss comes partly on the loggers and partly on the 
different mills. The outlook for fall business is fair, 
Dry stock is in good demand, but no one has any. White 
oak will be scarce throughout the fall and spring. Red 
oak will probably come in to some extent later on: We 
think that the falling off in the trade on car stock is 
due to the political situation and we notice that this 
always happens every time we have a president to 
elect. It will take at least a year to fill the stocks here 
to the point where they were three years ago, even if all 
the mills were running full time, which is impossible on 
account of a shortage of logs. About thirty days from 
now only two of the mills here will be running; the rest 
will be out of logs.” 

The Clemens Reitz Sons Company—‘Business is be- 
low the average this season. There is less inquiry for car 
stock now than for the same period of last year. We do 
not export, but sell mostly in the east, north and north- 
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east. We have plenty of logs to run us for a time. Tim- 
ber cannot be bought either on the stump or in the log 
for any less than it could be purchased last year. There 
is less business and less demand. We contract our cut 
ahead, mostly with car shops, railroads and furniture 
factories.” 

L. E. Knudson, representing the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis.—‘‘This is only a branch 
office of our Appleton, Wis., house, and we have not 
much to say. We don’t aim to sell much lumber at 
present. Like others, we have orders on our books 
that are held up until after election and we cannot fill 
them till then. Nearly everybody else has orders of the 
same kind, some more and some less, but nearly every- 
body has some. Our business is practically all in furni- 
ture stock. We look for a better tone to the market 
before long and are waiting for something to get going, 
the same as verybody else appears to be doing.” 

John A. Reitz & Sons—“We cut car stock mostly and 
business is not as good now as it was at this time last 
year; we have no special reason to complain, however. 
Stocks are not nearly as large as usual, but larger than 
at the beginning of the year. ‘The log supply is short, 
on account of the big washout, which carried a lot of 
logs down the river a short time ago. We look for a 
better fall trade after election, but not before. The 
election has a decided bearing on business affairs; if it 
did not we think business would be as good now as it 
was last year at this time.” 

Krank Coss.—‘‘L think business will be better in Sep- 
tember and October than it is now. Of course, the 
political situation has more or less to do with affairs, 
and on top of that is our regular summer dullness, and 
I look for a pickup in business later on. I cut no car 
material and my output is mostly quartered oak for 
furniture purposes and interior finish. I have only about 
25,000 feet of stock on hand and there is not enough 
stock on hand in this district to Jast a month. Generally 
speaking, however, there is a fair stock of quartered oak. 
The outlook in the hardwood situation here is toward a 
shortage of stocks. I should think there is hardly one- 
tenth of the car material on hand that there was a year 
ago. IL have just completed a coutract for a year’s 
supply of lumber and have not renewed it, as I expect a 
better market a little later.” 


A Big Plant at Paducah. 


I hunted up Earl Palmer, managing partner of the 
extensive plant operated by the Ferguson & Palmer Com- 
pany, of Paducah, Ky., a day or two ago and talked 
Jumber with him until my mind was a tangle of boards 
and strips. This concern has a mill that it is proud of, 
and has built up a fine trade in spite of considerable 
competition both at home and abroad, demonstrating 
that grit and clear-headed business ability will win when 
backed by determination. The company has a scheme of 
its own for fishing its logs up out of the barges in the 
river. Instead of using the usual incline for this purpose 
it has built a dock on a level with the mill and mounted 
a hoisting engine’and derrick on top of it. To get rid 
of the slabs and get a permanent benefit from them at 
the same time the company has adopted the Pacific coast 
idea of filling in under the docks with them, and has 
thereby built land out to low water mark, producing a 
solid dock, made a harbor by creating an eddy. in the 
river and has gained a lot of space for piling lumber, 
where there was formerly nothing but the washing banks 
of the Ohio river. The whole plant is run on the same 
order of energy, and hustle sticks out all over it, and by 
the same token it would be a good thing if there were 
more firms of this kind along the river. I wanted to 
photograph this mill, but Mr. Palmer said it was too hot 
just then, and I could do it next time I came, and I shall 
probably do it the next time I go back, when the weather 

“cools off, and get a picture of one of the smoothest run- 
ning mills in Kentucky; one that runs all the time, too, 
for this firm is wise and looks to the railroads for sup- 
plies when the river is low. The Illinois Central road 
taps a district where there are plenty of logs, and will 
deliver them right at the end of the haul-up. I will 
have something more to say about this mill a little 
later on. 
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CHEQUAIIEGON BAY SHIPMENTS. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Aug. 15.—F. R. Gilchrist, of Gilchrist 
& Co., of Alpena, Mich., was in the city this week with 
a view to buying lumber. 

W. H. Gilbert reports lumber shipments for the 
past week very lively. From his stock in Duluth and 
Ashland he has shipped 6,428,000 feet since last week. 

Clarence Judd, of Saginaw, Mich., is in Ashland this 
week. He is owner of some valuable timber lands near 
here, and his trip was purely for business, 

The Ashland Lumber Company has started running 
its mill, after having had it closed down for two weeks 
for want of dock room. Sufficient lumber has_ been 
shipped during the last two weeks to allow the mill 
to continue running until the end of the season. The 
Mowatt mill is still closed down, 

Several shipments of special bill timbers were made 
this week from the new cut of the Barker & Stewart 
mill. 

Brewer Hauptman & Co. will ship 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber the last of this week to the foot of the lake. 

The burned docks and tramways, which were de- 
stroyed in the big fire last week, are being rebuilt with 
Another week will see the work 
nearly completed. 

The lumber shipments from Ashland the past week, 
ending August 15, were as follows: 

Steamer D. Lenty, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone, 

Cleveland .......00.. 
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Steamer Preston, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone, 

EE SEES A re ree ers Rrra Tee te 900,000 
Propeller C. H. Greene, P. Shaw to Robinson Bros., 7 

DE NINE, ncn 6 5 Seco desig necks 6a pd oe et: 750,000 
Schooner Mawtence, J. H. McGillivry to Ledlow 

Tonawanda ...c.cccce- 
Steamer Wyoming, A. E. Wilson to Bliss & VanAu- 

Ken, Bagimaw..c.cccccccere 
Schooner Chicago Board of Trade, Savage Bros. to 

i Oe ee errr rrr 
Steamer Checatah, O’Brien & Co. to Mills Lumber 

Co., Buffalo:...+..- ...- 800,000 
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GEORGE IIILLER AS A POLITICIAN. 

One of the recently reported aspirants for political 
honors is George P. Miller, of Madison, Wis., who was 
nominated on Tuesday last for state senator by the 
republican convention of Dane county, that state. Mr. 
Miller had so skilfully prepared the ground beforehand 
that when the convention came to a ballot the vote was 
made by acclamation, the only other candidate in view 
of Mr. Miller’s popularity having withdrawn. Upon 
being notified of his selection, Mr. Miller made a short 
speech to the convention in which he expressed his deter- 
mination to advance the interests of the state university 
to the best of his ability, should he be chosen. He 
referred to the splendid work of Senator Spooner and 
Mr. La Follette for the party and the state and gave the 
delegates a talk which demonstrated to them that no 
mistake was made in selecting him for a candidate, and 
that he was thoroughly posted on the issues of the day, 
as well as on the practical needs of legislation. 

George P. Miller is still a young man, but has been 
in the lumber business in Wisconsin for many years. 
For several years recently he was manager for the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of Madison, but a 
few months ago resigned that position in order to operate 





HON. GEORGE P, MILLER, OF MADISON, WIS. 


on his own account, and does quite an extensive busi- 
ness. Mr, Miller has the best wishes of the Lumberman 
for his success at the polls, and if elected, as he deserves 
to be, we can assure the citizens of Dane county that they 
will have an able and efficient representative. 





FRO? THE UPPER MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

OmaAHA, NeEB., Aug. 13.—The situation among the 
lumber dealers has improved considerably in some sec- 
tions of Nebraska during the past ten days. This refers 
especially to that part of the state east of a line drawn 
north and south through Hastings. A great deal of rain 
has fallen in the east half of the state in that time and 
the crop of corn is something magnificent. West of 
that line the corn crop is not so good, but it will aver- 
age more than a half crop as a rule. Dealers generally 
are well satisfied with the situation and anticipate a fair 
fall business. 

The lumber trade in the west is very much interested 
in the trial of the suit of the state against the Union 
Pacific railroad, growing out of the failure of that com- 
pany to observe the order of the Nebraska railroad 
commission to reduce freight rates one-third in this state. 
The rate on lumber, rather than being reduced as a 
result of the commission’s order, was advanced on most 
lines of stock, making a direct increase where a decrease 
had been expected. The state sues the company for the 
penalties prescribed for each known offense—one hun- 
dred dollars. In the complaint the jury is asked to 
award to the state a little over $500,000 out of the 
treasury of the railroad. The referees in the case are 
now taking testimony in Omaha. The company admits 
that the order of the commission was violated. Further 
the company declares that if the commission’s ruling is 
legal the company’s property will be confiscated and it 
driven into bankruptcy, as it is impossible to haul freight 
as cheap as the commission thinks it should. The com- 
mission’s orders reduced the rate on all lines of heavy 
freight a little more than 20 per cent, using as a basis 
the freight tariffs of Iowa. The company alleges that 
this is an unfair basis of computing the schedule, as it 
costs a good deal more to operate a line in Nebraska 
than in Iowa because the population of Nebraska is 
less. The question of course will have to be settled 
eventually by the federal court of last resort and will not 
terminate for several years. 

Charles Walker, who purchased the iumber yard of 
James Colgrove, of Odell, was in Omaha Monday. 

Gould Dietz, representing C. N. Dietz, who was 
injured a few weeks ago by falling from a street car, 
has recovered sufliciently to return to his duties, 

James White, of the H. F. Cady Lumber Company, 
will accompany a party of newspaper friends to the 
classic waters of Pike county, Missouri, on a fishing trip 
in a ‘few days. 

Albert Phelps has established a yard at Touhy and 
expects to do a big business this fall. 
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ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





_ Lumber News From Oregon—Rail and Cargo Shipments from Washington for July—Compar- 
ison for Six Months This Year and Last—Substantial Gain for 
Year but Falling Off for July. 





COLUMBIA RIVER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 9.—The largest barkentine ever 
built in the United Kingdom has just been turned off 
at Glasgow, Scotland, for the Pacifie coast lumber trade. 
She is 256 feet over all, with 44 feet beam and 19 
feet 6 inches molded depth, and will carry 1,700,000 
feet of lumber. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company will close its 
mill at Perry, Ore., September 1, after cutting about 
13,000,000 feet of lumber this season. The company 
has plenty of orders in sight but is obliged to shut 
down on account of a scarcity of logs, there being such 
a small amount of snow in the mountains last winter 
that it could not get out the supply needed. The plan- 
ing mill will be kept in operation and the company 
is running three logging camps getting out raw mate- 
rial for next season’s run. 

Justin Wentworth and George K. Wentworth, of 
Bay City, Mich., are making extensive purchases of 
timber lands in Oregon. They purchased 10,000 acres 
from the Southern Pacific last week and also bought 
about a dozen claims from smaller holders. The price 
paid was from $6 to $8 an acre. 

There are five small sawmills on Lewis river, a trib- 
utary of the Columbia about twenty-five miles below 
Portland. All of them are cutting railroad ties and 
have plenty of orders on hand. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS! 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 11.—John P. Weyerhaeuser, 
of St. Paul, Minn., passed through the city last Sunday, 
remaining only one day. The Weyerhaeuser syndicate 
is reported to be buying a large tract of white pine 
near Moscow, Idaho. It is claimed that this timber will 
cut two and one-half logs to the thousand feet, for 16-foot 
logs, with 30 percent clears. Much of it will run 
three to five feet in diameter and will cut seven logs 
to the tree. 

The Eastern Lumber Company has just finished install- 
ing the last of its planing mill machinery. The mill is 
equipped with six special Smith planers. 

Hugh MeMillen, Alex Fitzpatrick, C. H. Bentley and 
G. W. Holmes, of Michigan, are examining a tract of 
timber land belonging to the state in what are known 
as the military road lands, lying east of the meridian 
line. 





WASHINGTON SHIPMENTS FOR JULY. 


Seattie, Wasu., Aug. 11.—The cargo shipments from 
Washington during July showed a decrease of 5,496,221 
feet as compared with the June shipments. Following 
are the reports from the mills for last month’s cargo 
shipments: 


Lumber, feet. Lath. Shingles. 
Port Blakely Mill Co., Port 
SUOMI deae evecare Cues 7,208,318 1,277,856 «.....: 
Puget Mill Co., Port Gam- 
REA Pe rer te 4,041,032 342,076 250,000 
Washington Mill Co., Had 
MOE piedivereeéconedapex eee | re 
Puget Lumber Co., Port 
pS RE PE ere 1,930,085 100,339 75,000 
Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., Coamopolia ......-. eae” “seasons. > Aewenes 
Anderson & Middleton, 
De erate er ere 2,296,168 310,000 100,250 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Cox, BBOPGOGM «350 cscas 990,000 137,000 400,000 
West & Slade Mill Co., 
pS OT ee a eee 375,000 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen 718,203 ......  «seeees 
BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
HIOGGIAME 2. ccc cececes 2,223,734 425,250 596,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., 
ee SPP re rr 881,270 100,000 137,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., 
eer 1,397,000 IOGG0O skies c's 
Simpson Lumber Co., ° 
WRI ain Se -w wcacne. va.9.0 1,820,795 BEGIOR nn owes 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma.. 2,804,000 Gene evaetes 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
ee ee 1,616,000 46,000 150,000 
West Side Mill Co., Olympia 467,138 , 0 ee 
Bellingham Bay Improve- 
ment Co., New Whatcom. 1,091,390 20,000 250,000 
Rell-Nelson Mill Co.,Everett 1,656,000 ......  .seeee 
Kerry Mill Co., Seattle.... 488,008 ...... 90,000 
Stetson & Post Mill Co., 
BIN ger are ee Ce 292,000 
Stimson Mill Co., Ballard... 2,468,000 111,000 503,000 
TOME 60a. Geeandebns 38,552,041 4,743,320 3,218,250 


The June shipments footed up 44,048,262 feet of lum- 
ber, 5,300,170 lath, and 1,227,250 shingles. The July rail 
shipments ‘have not yet been compiled, but undoubtedly 
a, decrease will he found. 

The comparative rail and cargo shipments for the first 
six months, as given in advance sheets of the Pacific 
Lumber Trade Journal, are as follows: 


Cargo Shipments. 











1899. 1900. Gain. 

Month— Lumber, feet. Lumber. feet. Lumber, feet. 
RT Beye Eye ee 29,751,779 44,262,416 14,510,637 
VOREGGRT h dictcei ewes 24,902,190 27,278,242 2,376,052 
SE 6 a tare tno Shine 81,859,834 38,998,379 7,138,545 
ro” hab pel Fei aR aah 81,075,840 34,128,003 3,052,663 
TO eiaca nd ote een at 29.603,272 43,867,615 14,262,343 
DU ek is bette 43,361,047 44,048,262 687,255 
yo OTR ae te 190.553,462 232,582,917 42,029,455 


Vercentage of gain, 22.1. 


Rail Shipments. 












1899. 1900. Gain. 
Month— Lumber, feet. Lumber, feet. Lumber, feet. 
WEI ee scawseaaad 9,105,0 22,515,000 13,410,000 
bk er 11,445,000 23,745,000 12,300,000 
| a I ee 18,600,000 29,100,000 10,500,000 
ro eee are 15,990,000 29,445,000 13,455,000 
1 SARC nes 2 18,955,000 30,660,000 11,705,000 
PU NV eecnécedeneue’ 20,190,000 28,515,000 8,325,000 
be Eee ee 94,285,000 163,980,000 69,695,000 
Percentage of gain, 74. 
Combined Rail and Cargo Shipments. 
1899. 1900. Gain. 
Month— Lumber, feet. Lumber, feet. Lumber, feet. 
DP rr 38,856,779 66,777,416 27,920,637 
ot eee 36,347,190 651,023,342 14,676,052 
i. ae ee 50,459,834 68,098,379 17,638,545 
BU: -eacvincdsnouune 47,459,834 63,573,003 16,507,663 
POs os seen anetane 48,558,272 74,527,615 25,969,343 
ROM vcccaeeuaaee 63,551,047 72,563,262 9,012,215 
Totals .........284,838,462 396,562,917 111,724,455 
Vercentage of gain, 39.2. 
Destination of Cargo Shipments. 

To— Lumber, feet. Lath. 
COMI: 4: hiicvocdaaaaee 110,504,926 32,111,688 
a SANE a Se 34,800,192 812,390 
MOE. -icivavecacanewen 21,120,761 2,910,353 
yi reer rrr ite tte 21,772,946 131,000 
South America ......... 8,393,461 50,100 
MNO vicceniectdseaede 7,057,204 16,246 
CHIN veavicewavscvanewe 7,672,749 209,885 
SG ANVIOR: vinccccccces RGeaeee cevess 
WIG a sceceneu se eas iS ia 
DE acceresuiusemane Pa 8 ere 
MEAG oc ccereudeateaed pe See 
eee re eee ; i Fe 
PRET 6 osccd wad ea’s ae) —=—(‘(<i«*~*éC vw 
2) 2 ee Pe 
re mp ee ee [ee =—S—=S eine ws 
New Caledonia .......... Taaeee. 8 =——«é«<C wh ww 
MEEEIG ctidswenscetuewes i. | ere 
CN ik. 0 score wwals ween ee 328,304 5,000 
PN a 6 5:3. ghd de eee ewe (| ee 

| ER eee 232,582,217 36,252,662 


The shingle shipments by rail for the first six months 
of the present year also show an increase, despite the 
dullness in trade. It will be noticed that the first three 
months of the year show a decided gain over last year, 
but it is also significant that the last three months show 
a corresponding decrease. The totals are as follows: 

Shingle Shipments. 


1899. 1900. Gain. 
Shingles, Shingles, Shingles, 
Month— Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. 
JGRURIF oo cccwcs 97,500,000 157,800,000 60,300,000 
February ........ 144,900,000 238,950,000 94,050,000 
oo a 273,450,000 336,750,000 63,300,000 
Se kaw handecwe 350,850,000 332,700,000 *18,150,000 
ME ad chddwccane 402,900,000 305,400,000 *97,500,000 
Me natves ashes 338,150,000 304,350,000 *33,800,000 
Totals ...... 1,607,750,000 1,675,950,000 68,200,000 
*Loss. 


Percentage of gain, 4.2. 

I’. P. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Mill Company and R. 
J. McLaughlin, both shingle manufacturers of Ballard, 
returned last week from Cape Nome, where they were 
interested in a transportation proposition. They did 
not lose any money, but say there are thousands of 
stranded miners at Nome, who will have to be brought 
back to the states by the government or starve. There 
is undoubtedly gold on the beach, but the boom was 
overdone. 

Sol G. Simpson, of the Simpson Logging Company, 
also returned from Nome. He is heavily interested in 
railroad, mining and transportation enterprises in and 
around the gold beach. 

Fenton Merrill, of the Mount Baker Shingle Company, 
Lawrence, and E. Brown, of the Custer Shingle Com- 
pany, Custer, were nominated legislative representatives, 
and W. R. Moultray, of the Nooksack Lumber & Shingle 
Company. Nooksack, state senator, this week by the 
Whatcom county republicans. W. P. Sergeant, a well 
know lumberman of Berkeley, was nominated sheriff of 
Pierce county at the republican convention at Tacoma 
on Thursday. 

E. E. Squires, D. J. Cain and E. E. Lytle have incor- 
porated the Pacific Lumber & Pipe Company with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The company will manufac- 
ture wooden water pipe and transact a general lumber 
business in this city. D. J. Cain and E. E. Lytle oper- 
ate two shingle mills and a logging camp at Bothell and 
Prairie. Mr. Squires operated a wooden pipe factory in 
this city up to three weeks ago, when his plant was 
destroyed by fire. 

C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, Cosmopolis, has returned from a pleasure trip to 
Yellowstone park. 

John Peterson, of the Redmond Lumber Company, 
Redmond, will leave in a few days for Alaska, 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


A. P. Perry, whose seizure of a saw mill he had sold 
to the Sunset Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., on 
the ground that it had not been paid for, has already 
been noted, was arrested and brought before the court 
and fined $50 for holding possession of the property 
after the receiver had been appointed for the lumber 
company, although it was shown that he holds a lease 
of the property. He gave bonds on an appeal and is 
still in possession of the mill, which is located at McIn- 
tosh. The receiver will now be compelled to prove title 


as against Perry, and will probably begin action for that 
urpose. 

The Southern Pacific is making extensive repairs 
on the roadbed between Red Bluff and Dunsmuir, Cal., 
and will use 150,000 ties in the work. All of the ties 
have been ordered from Oregon mills. 

Finley Morrison, of Duluth, Minn., returned home 
last week after purchasing a fine tract of timber land 
on the Toutle river, in Cowlitz county, Washington, 
from the Montgomery estate. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


General Celebration of Hoo-Hoo Day. 

Following the example of Illinois, whose two Vice- 
gerent Snarks have arranged for a big concatenation 
on September 8, several states have decided upon meet- 
ings in September. The following have been officially 
announced, so far: 

At Marshalltown, Ia., on September 8. The two Vice- 
gerent Snarks for the state, H. W. Hogue, of Marshall- 
town, and M. L. Chapman, of Dubuque, will work con- 
jointly to make this a memorable meeting. It has been 
quite a long time since a concatenation was held in 
Iowa, and there is an abundance of eligible material. 

At Cincimmati, O., on September 8. This is also to be a 
joint-concatenation of the two Vicegerent Snarkg and 
its success is already assured. H. C. Shreve, the Vice- 
gerent for the southern district of the state, has been 
planning for a concatenation for some time, and has 
a good class of initiates already enrolled. 

Georgia will hold its state concatenation at Atlanta 
on September 8. At this meeting it is the Vicegerent’s 
purpose to look particularly after the lumbermen in 
the northern part of the state, and to perfect arrange- . 
ments for a good representation of dealers. Mr. Wilson 
also has a concatenation scheduled for August 27 at 
Tybee Island (off Savannah). This is a delightful 
summer resort, and Mr. Wilson expects all who will 
attend this meeting to arrive at least one day ahead, 
and spend the day in surf bathing and such other enter- 
tainment as the lumbermen of Savannah will provide. 
There is a good interest in Georgia in the annual meet- 
ing, and these two meetings are expecting to still fur- 
ther arouse the membership. Good classes are assured 
for both meetings. 

The state meeting of Florida has been arranged for 
at Jacksonville on September 7. J. E. Borden is in charge 
of the local arrangements at Jacksonville under depu- 
tization from Vicegerent Snark LHitzen, of Pensacola. 
Quite a number of lumbermen of Jacksonville and the 
surrounding country have been anxious to be admitted 
ever since the former very enjoyable concatenation there, 
and Mr. Borden has all arrangements well in hand for 
a successful meeting. 

Besides the above meetings, for which unusually elab- 
orate preparations are being made, concatenations are 
announced for August 20 at Milwaukee and August 28 
at Paragould, Ark. The former meeting is to be held 
by Vicegerent Snark F. A. Felton, of the southern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, who has but recently been appointed. 
The latter meeting is another of the many Vicegerent 
Snark G. B. Meiser has held and it bids fair to be 
quite up to the standard he has always maintained. 

It is probable that other concatenations will be 
announced for September 8, as the idea of preserving the 
traditions of the day seems to have proven a popular 
one. 








The 1900 Dues. 

Despite the postponement of the annual meeting to 
October 9 this year, the Hoo-Hoo fiscal year will end on 
September 9, just as heretofore. All members whose dues 
for 1900 have not been paid will on that date become 
delinquent and subject to suspension thirty days later. 
The Scrivenoter reports that the dues have been paid 
in unusually well and that only a comparative few are 
unpaid. He urges that every member who has not a 
receipt for the current year give attention to the mat- 
ter at once. Have you paid? 


Concatenation at Milwaukee. 

Vicegerent Snark F, A. Felton, of Milwaukee, for the 
southern district of Wisconsin, announces that he is 
going to hold a concatenation in that city on Monday 
evening next, August 20, and would like to have all the 
members of the order who can make it convenient to do 
so present on that occasion. He states that he has eleven 
or twelve candidates already promised and hopes to get 
a few more, and assures all those who will come that they 
will have an enjoyable time. The concatenation, it is 
understood, will be held in Elks’ Hall, one of the best 
lodge rooms for such occasions to be found in the city. 





The Carborundum Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has just issued a new illustrated catalog which is par- 
ticularly interesting to users of grinding machinery from 
the fact that it contains a description of the process by 
which carborundum is manufactured. In addition to a 
full line of grinding wheels of the patterns usually 
required in saw and planing mills the company turns 
cut an infinite variety of wheels for special purposes. 
It also manufactures a line of specialties, some of which 
are standard forms of shelf goods while many others 
are made on orders to be used for special work. The 
standard specialties include knife sharpeners, razor 
hones, combination stones, sharpening stones, cutters 
for potters, round edge gouge stones, rubbing bricks and 
stones and carborundum paper and cloth. As stated at 
the outset, this catalog will be found interesting by every 
user of grinding machinery, and the Lumberman under- 
stands a copy will be sent to any address on application. 
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The Ohio Field. 
OHIO RIVER TRADE. 

CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 13.—The past week witnessed 
the most protracted spell of intensely hot weather of 
the season and the lumber trade certainly felt no invig- 
orating and stimulating effects. Stil!, dealers generally 
report nothing to complain of when comparing the trade 
of the present with that of corresponding seasons of 
previously fair years. That confidence is continually 
strengthened is very apparent. 

The Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association at its regular 
meeting last Friday postponed until the meeting this 
coming Friday the consideration of prices and condi- 
tions, especially as they apply to yellow pine. ‘Trade, 
although fair, is not fulfilling the expectations of all 
the members of the association. 

District Inspector Dickerson today finished his first 
month in this field and reports the results as fairly 
satisfactory. During the twenty-four working days of 
that period he measured and inspected twenty-five car- 
loads or about 225,000 feet. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett have just closed an exten- 
sive deal for a very desirable tract of walnut timber 
land in central Ohio. About $25,000 is invested in the 
deal and the firm considers that it has been lucky in 
securing the timber, which it did only after close com- 
petition. Much of the walnut is of choice growth and 
dimensions. 

The E. D. Albro Company reports business good, much 
better than for the same season last year. ‘The com- 
pany’s facilities are taxed to the utmost to keep up with 
the orders, with not the slightest indication of a letup 
in the demand. The general prosperity of other great 
departments of industry is clearly shown by the brisk- 
ness and urgency of the demand as felt at this establish- 
ment. The Pullman Palace Car Company is among its 
extensive patrons and just now is especially urgent in 
wanting orders filled quickly. Among the orders for 
the past week was one from the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad for $1,500 worth of mahogany. Altogether 
the business under the recent reorganization seems to 
have received a boom. The new general manager and 
treasurer, Thomas G. Williams, is apparently the right 
man in the right place. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company reports business quite 
satisfactory for the season. The model plant of this 
firm out at Norwood, the hustling Cincinnati suburb, is 
now fully completed in every detail, with every depart- 
ment running smoothly and satisfactorily. During this 
torrid spell the employees at this plant are enjoying to 
the full the advantages and even luxuries provided for 
them in the way of shower and other free baths, ice cold 
water that is positively pure, as it comes from artesian 
wells placed conveniently near at hand, perfect ventila- 
tion and the beautiful and completely furnished library 
and reading rooms. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 11.—‘“It never was so hot, so 
intolerably hot, as now.”’ These words were heard many 
times everywhere during the past six days. Much of 
the time during the week it has been so hot that a per- 
son imaginative-at all could have easily imagined he 
had been awfully wicked and had died. At any rate it 
has been so hot continually this week that to do anything 
like an average lumber business, if we had had it to 
do, would have been a thing impossible. 

Notwithstanding the weather conditions having been 
such as to prevent the usual amount of business being 
done, farm crops have been wonderfully benefited, and 
particularly is this so as to corn. This crop is of an 
almost unprecedented growth throughout northern Ohio, 
This, we predict, will have its beneficial effect upon 
business of all kinds in the’ very near future. 

There was only a very moderate amount of lumber 
taken in by boat this week, and as was said by Captain 
John, of the Longshoremen’s Union, “We could not 
have handled lumber to any extent this week if it had 
come in, because of the terribly hot weather,” 

Prices on all lumber remain about as for the past 
month. Good white pine continues in demand and no 
bickering to dispose of this stock seems necessary. Buy- 
ers who have gone into the manufacturing districts to 
hunt this kind of lumber report that the “hunt” is about 
all they get for their money, so we cannot see why good 
lumber will not remain firm, if not advance before the 
close of the season. 

Prices on norway piece stuff remain about the same 
and there is this to say of norway: While there has 
been only a moderate demand for it all through the 
season, the amount of 2x12’s and small timber on hand 
at the present time is exceedingly light, and those 
dealers who have anything of a stock are inclined to get 
their price for it or keep it; particularly is this true of 
the 2x12’s. 

Hemlock piece stuff is fast coming to the front in 
this market, and there is every indication now that it 
will soon be far in the majority over all other woods 
used in this line for framing purposes. 

There were but few buyers in the city this week, and 
those who came did little bickering and were easy vic- 
tims, placing their orders and then seeking for cool 
comfort. 

C. D. Haywood, of the M. G. Browne Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a trip up the lakes, going to 
Duluth, Ashland, Washburn and old Mackinac. Much 
of this trip was taken on the Great Northern steamship 
line. Since this trip Mr. Haywood has become a con- 
firmed prohibitionist. He says the first time the tem- 
perance argument ever appealed to him was when he 
found out the price of drinks on this line of steamers. 
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TOLEDO TOPICS. 


ToLepo, O., Aug. 15.—Articles of incorporation have 
been received for the Ohio Lumber & Cooperage Com- 
pany, with a capital of $20,000. The company is incor- 
porated under West Virginia laws. ‘The incorporators 
are Toledo men, H. L. Orr, R. E. Adams, G. M. Duncan 
and L. W. Buzzard. The company will work West 
Virginia timber lands. Mills will be erected in Clay 
and Nicholas counties. 

Retail dealers are now feeling the upward tendency 
of the local markets. Almost every retail dealer in the 
city says that there has been a pleasing increase in 
sales during the past week. 

“The orders are not coming in big amounts, but they 
make a satisfactory showing in the course of a day,” 
said Howard Smith, of the W. H. H. Smith Company. 
“IT think we are having a better trade for this season of 
the year than was expected. I do not believe the fall 
election will retard business. So far, you will notice, 
the calamity howler has not put in his appearance. If 
men of either party do not begin to talk about trade 
falling off, everything will go on smoothly.” 

Fred Schulty, president of the Western Manufacturing 
Company, remarks about the sudden opening up of trade. 
“We've had more traveling men in our office this week 
than for some time. Every one of them reported easier 
conditions. I’m glad that the local manufacturers are 
getting into the door-making business again. Do you 
know that for some years very few doors were made out- 
side of Oshkosh and other centers? But the home manu- 
facturer is doing better now. I hear favorable comments 
all along the line.” 

Mr. Hanson, of ‘Trotter & Hanson, looks for a satisfac- 
tory fall trade. Just now he is entertaining a wolf in 
a woodchuck’s clothing. The little animal was sent to 
him C. O. D. by Grayling, Mich., friends. For a week 
the brute has been feeding on lath and the wire of win- 
dow screens. 

D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, is 
back from Star Lake, Wis. Between conversations about 
“good No. 1” and “best pine on earth” he tells of catch- 
ing a 20-pound muscallonge. 

Col. 8. B. Stansbery, traveling for Barbour & Starr, 
has Jately been throughout the southern part of the state. 
He thinks conditions are improving and anticipates a 
good trade. 

Traveling men in the city during the week were: 
A. W. Seeley, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, Saginaw; 
Mr. Redman, of the Detroit Lumber Company; T. W. 
Decker, of Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit; and Max I. 
Pease, of C. K. Eddy & Sons, Saginaw. 





CLEVELAND ENTERTAINS THE RIVER AND 
HARBOR COMMITTEE. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 10.—The Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday entertained in this city the mem- 
bers of the river and harbor committee of congress, 
together with Congressman Bingham, of Pennsylvania 
(the father of the house), and Senator Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, 

Under the guidance of Vice-president E. P. Williams 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Frank A. Scott, the 
very capable secretary, and commencing at the lumber 
yard of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, where 
tugs were in waiting, the committee was shown the river 
and harbor of Cleveland, and many of the larger indus- 
trial interests. 

A visit was also made to the tomb of James A. Gar- 
field, which was greatly appreciated by our distinguished 
guests. Most of them had known President Garfield in 
Washington, and it was indeed an object lesson to note 
the reverence and delicacy of sentiment in the expres- 
sion of these men in paying tribute to his memory. 

From Lake View cemetery they were taken in the 
private cars of President Canniff, of the Nickel Plate, 
President Woodford, of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheel- 
ing, Myron T. Herrick, chairman of the board of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and J. C. Moorhead, general 
manager, Ohio division, Erie railroad, to Lorain, our 
western suburb, and there shown in detail the magnifi- 
cent plant of the Lorain Steel Company. ‘Thence on three 
lake tugs, an inspection was made of the river and 
harbor of Lorain, the entire party returning to Cleve- 
land in the early evening to enjoy a banquet, which was 
unique in many of its features, at the Hollenden hotel. 

Manager Robert Lee Grant, of the Hollenden, had 
arranged a banquet table in the shape of a vessel, 62 feet 
long, with masts and streamers of flags, with a deckload 
of flowers and plants and candles as the banquet board. 

The instruction afforded by the trip, and the pleasure 
of entertaining such guests, and the great importance 
of their visit in its later effect in congress on the im- 
provement and maintenance of our great inland ship- 
ping interests, cannot be estimated. 


———eereeeaeae 


The Chattanooga Machinery Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., manufactures a line of insulator pin, bracket and 
cross-arm machinery, and has just issued an illustrated 
catalog covering this branch of its product. This cata- 
log is neatly executed typographically, and contains full 
information as to each of the several machines which it 
illustrates. With the growth of electrical railway build- 
ing, lighting and the extension of telegraph and telephone 
lines an enormous demand has grown up for cross arms, 
pins and brackets, and many mills have found these to 
be profitable side lines, though the leading users have 
decided preferences as to the kind of wood from which 
pins and cross arms shall be manufactured. Those inter- 
ested may obtain a copy of the catalog above referred 
to by addressing the Chattanooga Machinery Company, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 








LO VON AND 
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D. M. Kelly, of the Kelly Bros, Lumber Company, 
Cairo, Il]., was in the city a few days recently. 


Albert Stratton, sr., formerly at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
gone to Summit, that state, to take charge of the yard 
of the St. Croix Lumber Company at that point. 

A. M. Amsden, for some time auditor for the Northern 
Lumber Company, at Forest City, Ia., has resigned his 
position and will go west to look for a business opening. 


The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company’s office at Des 
Moines, Ia., has been removed to an elegant new building 
at the corner of West Eleventh and Walnut streets, that 
city. 

Walter Bayhi, of the Otis Manufacturing Company, 
this city, is entertaining his mother and three sisters 
from New Orleans, who are here on a somewhat extended 
Visit. 

W. L. Sharp, of E. L. Roberts & Co., this city, 
returned last week from a month’s vacation, his time 
being spent visiting Colorado points and the Yellow- 
stone national park. 

John E. Hall, until lately in charge of the S. C. Lee 
lumber Company’s lumber yard at La Verne, Ia., has 
been transferred to the company’s larger yard at Chur- 
dan, the change being in the nature of a promotion. 

Governor Charles H. Allen, the new executive of the 
island of Porto Rico and well known as a lumberman, 
sailed from the Charlestown navy yard, Boston, on 
Tuesday last to assume the duties of his new position. 

EK. D. Johnson, formerly at Oshkosh, Wis., has located 
at Madison, same state, and will make that place his 
headquarters in the future. Mr. Johnson handles at 
wholesale pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber and cedar 
products. 

H. E. Otey, of Robinson, Ill., was a welcome caller 
at the Lumberman office on Friday of last week. Mr. 
Otey operates a planing mill in connection with his 
lumber yard and reports a good business all the sea- 
son, with excellent prospects for fall trade. 

Frank Brooks, lumber dealer at Philadelphia, N. Y., 
was recently seriously injured by jumping from a train 
in motion, having been frightened by a plug blowing out 
in the locomotive, thinking doubtless that it was an 
explosion. Little hope is entertained of his recovery. 

W. B. Mershon, of William B. Mershon & Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., returned last week from another of his 
famous fishing trips and evidently one that was char- 
acterized by good luck from start to finish, for he 
speaks of the present condition of trade in a very 
satisfied tone. 


D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
Toledo, O., was in the city this week on a business visit 
and contributed a few words of wisdom to the knowledge 
box of the Lumberman. Mr. Flanner says that present 
trade with his company is fairly good, but he is looking 
for something decidedly better this fall. 

H. B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Company, this 
city, returned Sunday night last from his eastern visit, 
looking as though celery fed ducks, clam chowder and 
salt sea breezes had thoroughly agreed with him. He 
states, however, that there was not the demand for 
sash and doors at Atlantic City, Manhattan Beach and 
other resorts that he had anticipated. 

Hugh Rodgers, the former Tomahawk, Wis., lumber- 
man, but who now resides in Muskegon, Mich., was in 
town a day or two this week sizing up the general situa- 
tion. Hugh says that he manages now to keep himself 
well employed in looking after the big iron working 
establishment operated by his father’s estate at Muske- 
gon, which is doing a large -business. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Wednesday from 
EK. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill.,-president of the IIli- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hunter is inter- 
ested in a number of yards and says trade has been 
good this season with all of them, except two which 
are located in the wheat belt where a shortage in the 
yield of that grain has operated to check the demand 
somewhat, 

George R. Dilks, of Richmond, Ind., passed through 
Chicago on Thursday, returning from a visit to mill 
points in Wisconsin. He stopped over long enough to 
call at the Lumberman office and tell about trade con- 
ditions down in his section. ‘The partial failure of the 
wheat crop in southern Indiana has injured trade some- 
what in that locality, but all things considered business 
this year has been fairly satisfactory. 

C. L. Cross, representing in this territory the Southern 
Cypress Company, limited, of New Orleans, not satis- 
fied with having shipped a large quantity of house-build- 
ing materia] made of Louisiana red cypress into the 
heart of the Wisconsin pineries, now comes to the front 
with a story of having sold a car load of cypress shingles 
for delivery in northern Michigan. Really these cypress 
people are getting nervy, thus to beard the lion in his 
den, 

George H. Rice and his partner, Mr. Kelly, of the 
Wausau Novelty Company, Wausau, Wis., was in the 


city on Wednesday. Together with D. D. Flanner, of 
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Toledo, they were entertained at lunch at Kinsley’s by 
Messrs. Badger and Jackson, the well known lumbermen 
of the Marquette building. 

The American Lumberman desires to acknowledge the 
receipt of a box of several packages of “Golf” playing 
cards from the American Playing Card Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The only card game even remotely 
suggestive of golf is “old sledge,” but Mr, Longley, of 
the company, is assured that these cards shall soon bear 
upon their faces the thumb marks of active service, even 
at the risk of a foozle or other unsportsmanlike catas- 
trophe. 


George D. Jackson, a hardwood lumberman at Bay 
City, Mich., has been nominated for congress by the 
democratic convention of the twelfth district. Lumber- 
men as a rule are too busy to give much time to political 
affairs, though recognizing their patriotic duties; but 
the convention took advantage of Mr. Jackson while he 
was over getting the best of the Canucks on a lumber 
deal of some sort, and they will not permit him to decline 
if they can help it. 

J. B. Montgomery, manager of the order department of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, was a caller at the Lumberman office Tuesday 
of this week. Mr. Montgomery has been away from 
Pittsburg about a week on a sort of combination trip, 
dividing the time between business and pleasure. He 
took the lake route from Cleveland to Mackinae and 
Menominee, Mich. He spent several days in the latter 
place and two or three days in Chicago. 

Lumber hustlers are popularly reputed to be a pretty 
tcugh lot, but an employee of the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company, at Wausaukee, Wis., holds the record to date. 
He started to relight a dynamite fuse under a stump 
while the first lighting was still doing business. He 
and the stump were blown ten feet into the air, and the 
stump came down in fragments. Charles Carbon arrived 
on terra firma in an unconscious condition, but recovered 
with only a few bruises to tell the story. 

Messrs. Charles R. Currier and N. Freeland, represent- 
ing the Ruddock Cypress Company and the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, Ltd., respectively, were visitors at this 
office Thursday. Mr. Currier is private secretary to T. 
H. McCarthy, secretary and treasurer of the Ruddock 
Cypress Company, and Mr, Freeland is city salesman for 
the New Orleans Cypress Company. These young gen- 
tlemen took advantage of the low excursion rate now 
being given by the Illinois Central and other through 
southern lines to Chicago, to enjoy a brief vacation. 

N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, secretary and man- 
ager of E. C. Atkins & Co., the famous saw manufac- 
turers of that city, was in Chicago Thursday on his 
way north. He is combining business with pleasure on 
a trip up the lakes as far as Duluth, whence he will 
probably go to Colorado, where his family is now enjoy- 
ing a vacation. He said that business with his company 
is again brightening, though at no time have they been 
able to catch up with their orders but have run day 
and night just as busily all of this year to date as 
last year. In June there was a falling off in new busi- 
ness, and cancellations and hold-up orders were received, 
but the very people who sent them in are now calling 
for goods in a hurry. 


It is stated that several Chicago lumbermen have 
made a complaint to the board of review that the Pull- 
man Company has not been properly assessed upon the 
immense stoek of lumber which it carries at Pullman, 
and which for insurance purposes it values at about 
$2,000,000. This is included in a blanket entry of $961,- 
700 for personal property, whereas the company’s per- 
sonal property in Pullman, outside of lumber, is pri- 
vately estimated as worth at least $10,000,000. The 
assessor’s books purported to show that the company 
had filed a schedule, but none could be found, and it is 
thought the entry was made merely upon an estimate of 
the board of-assessors. Last year the assessors returned 
a value of $1,450,000, which was raised by the board of 
review to $8,000,000, 

C. F. Latimer, of Ashland, Wis., who as a lumber- 
man is president of the Ashland Lumber Company, as 
a logger is president of the Ashland, Siskiwit & Iron 
River railway and as a banker is cashier of the North- 
ern National Bank of Ashland, was a visitor in Chicago 
on Thursday. Asked as to the capacity in which he 
was making the visit, he said that he was traveling as 
a banker, inasmuch as he had been in attendance at 
the state bankers’ convention at Milwaukee, and had 
run down to Chicago simply for a day’s visit among 
his friends. Mr. Latimer was in a happy mood. He 
said that while lumber was not moving rapidly just 
now and he had some for sale, and also might be able 
to sell some on his docks that belongs to other people, 
prices were firmly maintained and the outlook was suffi- 
ciently promising so that lumbermen of Lake Superior 
feel no doubt as to the safety of their investment when 
they decline to sell rather than cut prices, In fact, 
he did not believe that cutting prices would accomplish 
anything in the way of moving lumber but that when 
wanted it would sell just as well at present prices as 
at lower ones. 


W. L. Roach, of the Muscatine Sash & Door Company, 
Muscatine, Ia., was the preliminary presiding officer 
at the republican state convention held in Des Moines, 
Ia., recently. That the committee made no mistake in 
its selection was shown by the speech Mr. Roach 
delivered upon taking the chair. Commenting upon this 
speech the Iowa State Register of August 2 said it was 
a magnificent portrayal of the principles of republican- 
ism and a clear, concise and thorough statement of the 


position of the republican party in the present cam- 
paign. This speech has been favorably commented upon 
by the republican papers throughout the state and was 
generally regarded as the best speech of the convention. 
Mr. Roach has always taken an active interest in polit- 
ical affairs and has attained a prominent position in 
republican circles of the Hawkeye state. He has been 
strongly urged by his friends to become a nominee for 
congress in the second district, and probably could have 
had the nomination by acclamation had he so desired. 
But above all else, Mr. Roach is a business man and 
loyalty to his associates in the Muscatine Sash & Door 
Company has led him to decline to be a candidate for 
the congressional nomination. 





A Returned Voyageur, 


H. P. Bird, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, of 
Wausaukee, Wis., was a caller at the Lumberman office 
in the early part of the week, fresh from his European 
tour. It was taken for granted that he had a good time 
on his trip and when the idea was suggested to him he 
said: “Yes, I had the finest kind of a time; I didn’t 
think of business once while I was away.” 

“Did you see the editor of the Lumberman while you 
were abroad?” 

“See him? Of course I did. He was the biggest man 
there and I couldn’t help but see him. He had an entire 
room on the second floor of the Detroit hotel in Paris 
and was busy receiving delegations from the various 
governments of the old world, and was throwing dis- 
patches over his head at the rate of ten a minute to be 
transmitted by special cable to the Lumberman. Sousa’s 
band was playing in the Plaza and the grandeur of its 
musie¢ filled all the rooms and halls and rolled off and 
away up the adjoining streets and avenues. I mustered 
up courage to interrupt him just long enough to ask if 
he had attended any variety theaters or dog shows, 
receiving a withering glance that seemed to imply a nega- 
tive. I hastily retired and left him to his glory. 

“Our travels were in Germany, France and the Brit- 
ish Isles. Berlin, and all Germany for that matter, is 
wonderfully well governed—perhaps too well. The 
streets of Berlin are so clean that I had to carry a cigar 
stub in my pocket half a day until I could get to a 
canal and throw it in. Nothing equals it in this coun- 
try, unless it is our own city of Washington. The Paris 
exposition is fine, but the grounds and the climate are 
against them. People are not flocking there as they did 
to our show. London is as full of omnibuses as ever 
and the streets are just as crooked and irregular and 
yet not every Englishman is happy. The wars and the 
signs of the times cause some uneasiness in their minds.” 

“What about Ireland,’ we ventured to ask as Mr. 
Bird paused for breath. 

“Oh, Ireland has a big lot of fine scenery, some very 
good harbors and some beautiful lakes and a witty lot 
of jolly Irishmen, but broken in spirit and nursing a 
grievance—whether rightly so or not, it’s a fact.” 

“And now you are on your way back to the old job, 
are you?” 

“Yes, sir. From letters just received I am satisfied 
that the boys left in charge at Wausaukee have done 
their level best during my absence and now I'll try to 
do my share again. This is my first vacation for twen- 
ty-five years. By the way, the United States is the best 
country the sun shines on, and a laboring man, middle- 
man or any other man who is not satisfied and happy 
does not knok his advantages as compared with the 
people of any other part of the wide world. Just one 
thing more. The people of Europe do not think we can 
be so foolish as to so shape the pending election that 
the result will cause any change in our financial and 
business affairs, which are now so well established that 
our credit is the best of any nation of the universe.” 

And away went Mr. Bird, whistling the “Red, White 
and Blue” as blithely as a boy. 





A Novel Trade Mark. 


A prize puzzle card received at this office this week 
announces the formation of a new firm at Tomah, Wis., 
by C. W. Croty and F. M. Hart, both of whom are well 
known salesmen in Wisconsin retail territory. It is the 
new firm’s intention to act in the capacity of manufac- 
turers’ agent for the following firms in the various spe- 
cialties named: C. A. Goodyear, white pine; Medford 
Manufacturing Company, hemlock; Norwood & Butter- 





field Company, yellow pine; Ruddock Cypress Company, 
cypress; Woodruff & McGuire Company and Foster Lum- 
ber Company, white cedar; Far West Lumber Company, 
red cedar; N. C. Foster Lumber Company, basswood and 
other hardwoods; Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich., white cedar. 
Messrs. Croty and Hart are thoroughly up to date in 
everything that pertains to the disposition of lumber, 
and, having such excellent manufacturing connections, 
no doubt exists in the minds of their friends that they 
will make a success of it. They deserve to be congratu- 
lated upon the ingenious trade mark they have adopted, 
which we reproduce herewith for the edification of our 
readers. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


There is a better feeling and better trade than for 
several weeks past. Demand has not swelled to a volume 
that may be called active, but it is steadily increasing in 
practically all lines of the lumber business. The degree 
of improvement varies, of course, in different sections 
as it is affected by local conditions; yet it can be 
asserted that there is a general betterment of trade the 
country over. The one possible exception is in the case 
of Pacific coast shingles, for which prices are weak and 
the demand light. Yet even in this line better things 
are promised. Many of the mills are shut down and 
stocks on hand are gradually disappearing. Fall demand 
will probably come with a rush when it does come, and, 
finding a light supply at the mills, result in a much 
stronger market. Retailers who are delaying orders for 
west coast shingles are also likely to experience delayed 
shipments when they do buy, for a shortage in the car 
supply is looked for during the fall months. So much 
for the shingle outlook. The rail and cargo trade in 
coast lumber continues quiet, but inquiries are coming 
in a little better than heretofore. July cargo shipments 
were over 5,000,000 feet less than for June, but for the 
six months ending June 30 showed a gain of 22.1 percent 
over the first six months of last year. Rail shipments 
of lumber from the coast gained 74 percent for the half 
does not know his advantages as compared with the 
year, as compared with 1899, and shipments of shingles 
by rail gained 4.2 percent. 


. 
* . + 





The west coast situation is referred to because it seems 
to be for the moment about the most unfavorable of any, 
Jumping across to the eastern coast states, our Boston 
correspondent tells of substantial improvement in that 
market. The call for building lumber has not yet 
increased much, but the varieties used in general mill 
work are more active. At New York city dealers are 
looking forward to considerable building in the fall and 
a general betterment of trade conditions is reported. At 
Buffalo trade is still quiet, the eastern retailer declining 
to stock up in advance of his immediate requirements. 
Buffalo wholesalers, however, are disposed to hold 
strongly to list prices and are expecting better things in 
the near future. Receipts of lumber from the west by 
lake have been comparatively light this season. Whole- 
sale buyers are not willing to stock up heavily under 
present conditions. It is stated that Buffalo will go 
into the winter with lighter stocks than usual, but a 
heavier movement of lumber by lake during the latter 
part of the season may be brought about if the eastern 
trade develops as many anticipate that it will. 


. * = 


It is in the great agricultural section of the Missis- 
sippi valley that trade prospects appear most promising. 
Crop conditions are generally looked upon as the barom- 
eter of the lumber trade, and these could scarcely be 
better. It is true that the yield of wheat in North 
Dakota and northern Minnesota is light and in south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio wheat producers have also 
suffered. In certain localities recent hot weather has 
injured corn to some extent, but the crop as a whole 
promises a bountiful yield. In the- government crop 
report, issued under date of August 14, it is stated that 
corn in portions of Missouri and Kansas, more especially 
that planted late, has been injured, and the crop also 
has sustained damage in Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, 
although in Iowa the bulk is unharmed and well 
advanced toward maturity, while in Illinois a large 
yield is still promised. The outlook in Indiana and west- 
ern Ohio continues promising, but in central and south- 
eastern Ohio and throughout the middle Atlantic states 
corn has sustained serious injury as a result of drouth 
and intense ‘heat. In the principal states of the corn 
belt the reports indicate that the bulk of the crop will 
be safe from frost by September 1 to 10, and that the 
late crop will be matured one or two weeks later. Over 
portions of the central belt cotton has improved slightly, 
although rust and shedding are generally reported and 
the crop needs rain in portions of Mississippi while suf- 
fering from excessive moisture and lack of cultivation in 
parts of Louisiana. In northern Texas cotton has made 
favorable progress, but elsewhere in that state it needs 
dry weather and is making too rank growth. Some pick- 
ing has been done over the southeastern portion of the 
cotton belt, but while cotton is opening in southwestern 
Texas picking will not be general in that state for two or 
three weeks. The intense heat of the previous week 
was not favorable to apples in the central valleys and 
middle Atlantic states, but an abundant crop is prom- 
ised in New York and New England. 


In respect to prices it is safe to say that the general 
downward tendency evidenced during May, June, and 
July has been checked. The quietness of midsummer in 
general demand is giving place to an increased inquiry 
and in many markets a heavier volume or orders. Reports 
from retailers, except in sections where the wheat crop 
was injured, are uniformly encouraging. Buying on the 
part of the retail trade is still on a conservative basis, 
but the heavy increase in inquiries indicates that prep- 
arations are being made to provide for the requirements 
of fall demand. In some portions of Missouri and Kan- 
sas and generally throughout Oklahoma the fall trade 
has already set in and dealers are busy. This condi- 
tion applies more especially to sections where wheat is 
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the main crop and where farmers have begun to sell. 
In the corn country demand has not begun to show much 
activity, but from the inquiry that is received dealers 
look forward to a big fall business in those sections 
where corn is the principal crop. The effect upon prices 
for yellow pine is naturally stimulating. Retailers are 
not buying heavily in advance of requirements, but the 
movement from the mills is sufficiently active to aid in 
the maintenance of list prices. ‘There is some cutting 
still reported on the part of smaller coneerns, but on the 
whole it may be said that yellow pine prices are reasona- 
bly well adhered to. The improvement in white pine 
demand applies more to inquiries than it does to actual 
orders. The feeling among mill men and wholesalers 
is confident, however, and the market is probably a little 
stronger than it was a month ago, although white pine 
prices have been well maintained all the season. Hem- 
lock values have gone through a process of readjustment 
and on the lower basis are reasonably firm. With re- 
spect to cypress, North Carolina pine, spruce and other 
woods the price situation remains practically unchanged 
from a week ago, 
* * * 

Mill conditions are in the main satisfactory. Recent 
heavy rains in the north have raised the logging streams 
to a guod driving stage, and the outlook for a steady 
supply of logs during the balance of the season is now 
considered good. But it will be impossible for the mills 
to make up for the shortage in cut already occasioned 
by a lack of logs. Providence has stepped in and pre- 
vented an accumulation of lumber during the past two 
months of dull trade, and it is stated that at many of 
the white pine mills stocks are in light supply and poor 
assortment. At the yellow pine mills dimension orders 
have taken the lead during August. These have been in 
sufficient quantities tos prevent an accumulation of low 
grade stock. Upper grades have gained some over the 
shipments, but on the whole mill stocks throughout the 
yellow pine country are not unusually heavy. Rains 
have interfered somewhat with logging operations in the 
south country, a number of mills in east Texas and in 
Louisiana having been forced to shut down recently on 
this account. 

* * - 


While the heavy crops of the west and southwest are 
indicative of a good demand for lumber during the fall, 
they also are likely to have another effect which is not 
so satisfactory. With the beginning of the grain move- 
ment a shortage is felt in the car supply. Several of the 
large mill operators in the south complain on this 
account. The shortage has not as yet reached an acute 
stage, but probably will do so within the next thirty 
days, and retailers who have not anticipated their wants 
will have considerable trouble in getting prompt ship- 
ments. This is a condition which obtains in the south- 
west every year, but railroad men say this season prom- 
ises to develop a greater shortage in the car supply than 
ever. In spite of the large number of cars that were 
built during the past year the roads of the west and 
southwest will not be able to handle the heavy grain 
business without delay to shipments of other commod- 
ities, 

* * * 

Reports from the cargo mills on the great lakes this 
weck indicate that seller and buyer are getting closer to- 
gether. The mill man still shows a disposition to hold 
out for former prices and in some of the sales made these 
have been realized. Other sales are reported at from $1 
to $2 a thousand under what is considered the established 
list. In such cases, however, it is usually found that the 
lumber is not strictly up to grade or there is some other 
reason for the concession. For instance, it is reported 
from Duluth that one lot of No. 4 boards sold during 
the week for $10.50, but this was 15-16 stock from an 
interior mill, Prices seem to be easier on No. 4 boards 
than on higher grades. One sale was reported of No. 3 
at $14.50 to $15. A good inquiry is reported for white 
pine piece stuff, also for common inch. This inquiry 
comse both from the east and from Chicago. At the 
latter market cargo commission men say they could sell 
more white pine at prevailing prices if they could get 
hold of it, but the Chicago prices are not in line with 
prices asked at the mills. Lake freight rates remain 
nominally at the old figures, $2.25 from Lake Superior 
to Buffalo and $2.50 to Chicago, but some weakness is 
reported, Shipments from Lake Superior points for the 
week were comparatively light. On Lake Michigan the 
cargo trade is also quiet. Although the amount of ton- 
nage available for lumber carrying purpose is compara- 
tively limited there are plenty of boats offered to sup- 
ply the demand. 

* * ” 

Hardwood trade has gained something in volume dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks. There is also a more 
confident feeling as to prices. The impression seems to 
be gaining ground that stocks are not so heavy in some 
line as had been thought. Should trade increase during 
the fall some shortages may be developed which will re- 
sult in higher prices than those which have prevailed 
during the summer. The demand for plain white and 
red oak shows some urgency and desirable stocks of dry 
lumber are not easily available to supply the demand. 
It is said that considerable of the oak now being shipped 
has not been over sixty days on sticks. Poplar is main- 
taining its former vigor, with dry stock scarce in the 
upper grades. Wisconsin red. oak is another wood that 
is light in supply and holders are demanding full prices 
for it. Basswood is moving a little more freely. but 
with no improvement in values. Cottonwood.. hickory, 
birch and maple are dragging a trifle in demand. White 
ash is wanted to some extent, but is in abundant supply 
to fill the requirement. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Since the first of the month there has been 
a marked improvement in the city demand. Building 
operations are beginning to take on something of the 
old time activity. There has been no formal settle- 
ment of the labor troubles, but contractors have no dif- 
ficulty in getting all the men they require and these men 
are willing to work under the rules of the contractors’ 
association, although many of them are members of 
unions affiliated with the Building ‘Trades Council. 
Recent developments foreshadow the withdrawal of the 
twenty-four carpenters’ unions in the city from the cen- 
tral organization. It has been known for a long time 
that the carpenters were dissatisfied, but they have 
heretofore been held in line. Last week it was decided 
to submit to the men themselves a proposition to with- 
draw from the Buildings Trades Council, and on this a 
vote is now being taken. It is generally conceded that 
the result will be a majority in favor of withdrawal. 
The Building Trades Council has already lost the brick- 
layers and stone masons and should the carpenters 
withdraw other labor organizations are likely to fol- 
low suit. In all lines the men are tired of inactivity 
and while there is still an element which favors the 
maintenance of the Building Trades Council this is 
more because they are not willing to concede a victory 
to the contractors than because they still advocate 
everything the Building Trades Council stands for. 

The preparations that are being made for the G. A. R. 
encampment to be held in this city the latter part of 
the month have also helped to stimulate the local 
demand. The building of arches, erecting grand stands 
and other work of that character have taken large 
quantities of piece stuff, but aside from all this the 
building demand is better than it has been for months 
past and dealers who cater to the local trade are greatly 
encouraged thereby. 

Country trade is also taking on more activity. Re- 
tailers are not doing much buying in anticipation of 
more than actual wants, but their wants are increas- 
ing, thus indicating that statements which have been 
made to the effect that retail stocks are light are 
borne out by the facts. There is a good inquiry for 
estimates on house bills, and on regular yard stock 
there is less disposition to question prices than has 
been the case for some time past. 

The manufacturing demand is about the only branch 
of the lumber trade that does not show improvement 
in this market. The railroad and car shop trade is 
particularly slack at present. The high prices of white 
pine car siding and other short material has led to 
substitution of other woods for like purposes and besides 
this there have not been a great many orders for new 
cars of late. The railroads are evidently taking a 
breathing spell pending the presidential campaign and 
are expected to limit purchases as far as possible for 
several months to come. With the increase of local 
building the factories in the city are turning out more 
work and this has increased the demand from that 
source slightly. The box factories as a rule have fair 
stocks of lumber on hand and are buying further sup- 
plies only when actual necessity requires. 

With the quickening of demand prices are natur- 
ally a little stronger, though they cannot be said to 
be higher. In a wholesale way dealers say they have 
no trouble getting $15 to $15.50 for short piece stuff. 
Stocks are becoming somewhat broken and on a few 
sizes there is considerable shopping between yards. 
Common lumber is in light supply, as it has been for 
a year and a half past. Prices are not quite up to the 
highest point reached during the fall and winter, but 
are held pretty close to list quotations, which are $19 
for No. 1 boards all widths, $17.50 for No. 2 and 
$15.50 for No. 3. No. 4 boards are in better supply 
than they were earlier in the season and it is said 
sales are being made at from $12 to $13, though these 
figures are probably a little below the average. Good 
lumber is scarce and prices are firm. 

Cargo commission salesmen say they are selling more 
lumber than at any previous time this year. Most 
of this stock is sold to arrive and it is only occasionally 
that a cargo is tied up at the Market street docks 
awaiting a purchaser. There is a fair demand for all 
kinds of white pine at prices ranging from $12.50 to 
$13 for short piece stuff and $15.50 to $16 for com- 
mon inch. Purchasers would not be willing to go much 
above these figures, but commission men say they could 
dispose of more pine lumber and piece stuff at the 
prices named if they could get it to sell. Hemlock piece 
stuff is something of a drug on the cargo market. 
Offerings have been freely made for two months past 
and prices are down to about $9 for short lengths. 
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The Saginaw Valley. No transactions have been re- 
ported on the Saginaw river the last week. Prices are 
steady and very slight concessions have thus far been 
made on pine stocks. It is expected trade will show some 
increase in the fall months, but shipments by water are 
very light and the lumber is mostly wanted for the 
local yards and factories. 

The yard dealers say it is dull, but not so dull as it 
has been. Lumber is being moved right along, but it 
must be admitted that the volume of business is not 
satisfactory. Dealers are carrying fairly good stocks 
and will enter the market to replenish the same as soon 
as trade begins to revive. 


——_—_—TeTOoOoOr 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is no stir yet in white pine and 
the predictions of its future are growing rather faint. 
“Some time” is about as definite as most dealers care 
to make it, though their disposition is to hold to prices 
as strong as ever, so that it now all depends on the stay- 
ing qualities of the producer. If he can fortify him- 
self by showing that the falling off in cut is 
as great as in the consumption he may come out best. 
One thing is sure: The condition of things has already 
had the effect of reducing stocks everywhere away from 
the saw mills and the process is still going on as fast as 
possible. A Buffalo dealer reports the visit, this week, 
of a heavy New York retailer, who usually buys from 
six to eight boatloads of white pine lumber here in a 
season. This time he bought one and said he was not 
going to buy any more. This may be an extreme case, 


_but the tendency is all in that direction and it counts 


on the trade more than one would think. The actual 
consumption of pine is considerable, but the reduction 
of stock is such as to make it seem as though there 
was no consumption. Dealers who take the extreme view 
and have been saying for some time that they were 
certain the pine movement is now less thar it was in 
the worst of the panic days stick to their opinions and 
predict no change for the present. The purchase is of 
practically all grades, each in very moderate quantities, 
which shows in its way also that the eastern stocks are 
uniformly low and that the plan is to keep them so till 
there is a change somewhere. There is nothing for 
the middleman to do but to wait. He must not buy 
any more than he needs and he must buy as carefully 
as though his life depended on it. We cannot see that 
there is much chance of prices going lower, but we are 
not taking any more chances than we can help. A good 
assortment is all that anybody will buy at present. 


—_—e—e"rn_—_avevw 


Boston, Mass. The white pine men are resting upon 
their oars and appear totally indifferent to the present 
lack of demand for their product. A car of white pine 
appears to be like a Dunlop hat—worth its full marked 
value at any time, and not to be had for less money. 
It seems to be a case of take it or leave it. The mills are 
glad enough to sell at a price which they regard as fair 
and reasonable, but would much rather keep it than to 
make any reductions in price. It does not move at all 
rapidly, but the fact is undoubted that there is none 
too much of it to move. 





Philadelphia, Pa. White pine is in limited demand in 
this market. The values for the upper grades are being 
well maintained, but the common grades are a little off. 
There is a feeling of uncertainty about the future and 
some very pessimistic views are heard as to the future 
course of the market. In some well informed quarters 
the opinion is expressed that the middle of September 
is likely to see stiffer prices for white pine than rule 
now. The white pine market has held up remarkably 
well considering the bearish influences that have been 
operating in some quarters. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Orders for Adirondack spruce are 
largely of a hand-to-mouth nature, or, as one dealer 
humorously put it, “They order today and want the 
lumber delivered yesterday.” It proves beyond dispute 
that retailers have but little stock and that when any- 
thing big arrives the yards will have to stock up lively 
or be behindhand in the race: Prices are weak, a fair 


average being from $17.50 to $19 for log run, with mill 
culls out. 


VOTO 


Buffalo, N. Y. This market is at one side of the 
general spruce movement. ‘The Adirondack cut does 
not come so far west and till lately there was none com- 
ing in from the west by lake. Of late years, however, 
a small but good quality of it has been brought here, 
mainly by the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company. 
There is next to no dimension stock coming here, and 
the moderate supply of boards arriving is selling readily 
at from $21 to $23, it being good enough to use for fin- 
ishing, shelving and the like. If the supply of spruce 
was large in this market it would be easy to work up 
a steady demand for it, but it is so limited that there 
is never any surplus; more often than otherwise it 
runs quite low. 

Boston, Mass. The spruce market is in statu quo. 
Members of the association insist upon it that the list 
is fairly well adhered to, while some of the yard men 
claim to be buying spruce at lower figures. The small 
outside mills generally may be found marketing their 
product at the best price their competitors will allow 
them to get, irrespective of agreements or lists. While 
they are of aggregate size to be reckoned with, still they 
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do not represent the market. In most quarters the retail 
stocks are low, and special orders for frames have been 
hauled from the yard rather than ordered from the mill. 
This is a good, healthy condition, and should make the 
way easy for a stronger market and the first stroke of 
returning building activity. 
—e—ererrerrrn~w"4 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand has slackened off a 
little from last reports. The West Virginia shippers 
are finding increased competition just now in New York 
and New Jersey from the Adirondack spruce, which is 
being put in in considerable quantities and at figures 
which meet those on southern spruce, 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers in white cedar at this 
point report that the past week has seen a revival in 
the trade in posts. Considerable inquiry has developed 
and several satisfactory sales have been made. Prices 
remain, steady at former figures, but seem somewhat 
firmer as a result of the better movement. Select poles 
are still in demand and prices are remaining firm. A 
heavy inquiry for poles has been experienced and indica- 
tions point to a good trade later in the season, 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Some gain in the hardwood business has been 
shown here for several weeks, but in the last week or two 
it has been much more pronounced. Some of the dealers 
say they are having fully as good a trade as they had at 
this time last year and that they are looking forward 
to its continuance through the fall. Eastern demand 
has not yet begun to show any substantial gain, but that 
it will do so none can doubt, as general trade conditions 
all through the country are undergoing a steady improve- 
ment. 

The idea is gaining ground among those who are best 
posted on the hardwood situation that stocks are not as 
voluminous in some lines as had been thought. Even 
under the light demand at present existing some of the 
dealers claim to have oversold their stocks and are not 
quite suye as to their early replenishment. Should trade 
increase, therefore, it is quite likely that at least some 
of the conditions that were visible last year will again 
show themselves during the fall season and that another 
era of substitution will set in. ‘This will undoubtedly 
have a bracing effect on prices and is perhaps what is 
already causing some of the increased buying. 

The demand for the fall furniture trade is something 
of a disappointment to hardwood dealers everywhere, 
as they had anticipated quite an active inquiry from 
that department of business. Thus far the principal 
inquiry has been for high grade stock for the manufac- 
ture of a correspondingly high grade of furniture and 
an unusually small demand has been shown for low-grade 
material. At the same time some dealers report a better 
inquiry for birch and some of the other furniture woods 
used in low-grade stock than they had anticipated and 
they are not without hope that the demand will pick up 
materially before the close of the buying season. 

As for the agricultural implement manufacturers, they 
are not buying much just now, only taking on enough 
to tide them over for their current needs. Most of them 
have large and well assorted dry stocks on hand and 
will probably not be in the market for any important 
volume of supply before early winter. ‘The car-building 
industry is taking some stock right along, but chiefly 
in the coarser grades, although material for refrigerator 
cars continues to be wanted in fair quantities. The 
general manufacturing consumption of hardwood is, 
hoewver, not up to the mark, but it may be expected that 
it will improve steadily from this time forth. 

Quite a demand appears to be developing at various 
points over the country for plain white and red oak and 
some of the dealers acknowledge that they cannot easily 
find desirable stocks of dry lumber with which to fill 
orders. Last year, as was well known, a considerable 
proportion of the oak that was shipped was nearly or 
quite green, but this year, with what was believed to 
be an increased cut, buyers have been a little exacting 
and have required at least partially dry stock. However, 
it is said that a great deal of the lumber now being 
shipped is not over sixty days on the sticks, There are 
those who are interested in the manufacture and sale 
of hardwood lumber and therefore are well posted on 
the current market conditions who say that from pres- 
ent appearances there is apt to be a greater scarcity of 
oak and higher prices this winter than existed last year, 
as so much of the cut was turned into quartersawed 
stock, of which, as has been many times mentioned pre- 
viously, there is a decided surplus. Prices of plain oak 
are steady, ranging from $32 to $34 for firsts and seconds, 
$23 to $24 for common and $14 to $15 for cull. Quar- 
tered oak, both white and red, displays no change. 

Among the woods for which there is scarcely any cur- 
rent demand may be mentioned cottonwood and hickory 
of the southern woods and birch and maple of the north- 
ern varieties. These all seem to be in abundant supply 
and exhibit a material weakness in values, cottonwood 
being especially a much neglected commodity. Soft elm 
is moving to some extent, but prices show no strength. 
Maple is about where it was several weeks ago, and 
while there is a slightly better inquiry, prospects are 
not altogether favorable for any rush of movement. 
White ash is wanted to some extent, but is rather too 

lentiful for any improvement in price to be looked 
or. Brown ash finds a limited inquiry, although it con- 





tinues to be favored in certain lines. Wisconsin red oak 
is in light supply, and owners are holding it at firm 
prices. Basswood shows a somewhat improved tone, with 
values not quotably higher. The finer woods, such as 
mahogany, rosewood, Mexican cedar and prima vera, 
are moving rather slowly, as is usually the case at this 
season, but handlers of these varieties are anticipating 
improved conditions in the fall and are already having 
a better inquiry. 

One of the better features of the general hardwood 
trade is the improved inquiry for export and it is 
expected that now that prices have reached what export- 
ers regard as a fair buying point there will be a decided 
swelling in the movement across the water. 


_——_——oOorornmem>s~4~rrze 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for hardwoods at 
this point is remarkably dull for this time of the year. 
This is probably due to a considerable extent to the 
dullness in the factory trade. But little stock is now 
being sold to the factories and the sales which are 
made are hardly satisfactory to the dealer in hard- 
woods. The importation of southern woods to this 
market is also having an injurious effect upon the 
northern trade. Northern dealers are unable to meet 
the low prices at which goods are offered by southern 
travelers. While the latter are securing but little trade 
as a result of their low quotations, on account of the 
extreme dullness of the demand, they are affecting the 
market to a considerable extent. Consumers are dis- 
posed to buy sparingly and from hand to mouth until 
the market is firmer. It is reported that the trade to 
country yards was much better during the past week 
than for some time past, but dealers are still dissatisfied 
with conditions. 


——_—eooeoroereaena) 


St. Louis, Mo. There has been a heavier trade in 
hardwoods during the past week than during the preced- 
ing one. Both in the city and in the country there is 
more lumber being disposed of and the trade is of such 
character that the dealers are of the opinion the improve- 
ment is permanent. It is probable that the same hand- 
to-mouth method of buying which now prevails will be 
followed well into September, but it is expected that the 
amount of lumber disposed of will be much heavier than 
during the past two or three months, because the con- 
sumers have not the stocks to draw from that they have 
had thus far. 

A hardwood man who has just returned from a trip 
through the consuming country east of the river, a trip 
which extended into Canada, was interviewed by your 
correspondent and stated that wherever he visited he 
found the people more willing to entertain a lumber prop- 
osition than at any time since early in the spring. 

The southern mill situation has continued to improve 
since last report. This does not mean that the produc- 
tion is heavy. In the bottom lands of the Mississippi 
river in Arkansas and Missouri the woods are too wet 
for profitable logging, and the majority of the stock 
being manufactured is coming out of the higher country. 

There has been a large amount of cottonwood changing 
hands in the local market during the past few weeks, 
and prices have weakened somewhat because of the large 
offerings. There is no unsold stock in the city, but the 
box makers and other consumers have the opinion that 
stock is in oversupply and they are forcing the price 
down in spite of the manufacturer. It is calculated, 
however, that the present rapid fall in the river will help 
the situation very materially, for navigation is already 
dangerous, and it will soon be impossible to bring in any 
but the lightest of shipments. At the mills it is claimed 
there is really less stock than is normal for this season, 
but things have combined to force prices down. Very 
much the same condition prevails with reference to gum, 
except that there is a fairly good sale for clear export 
stock. 

The oak market has changed but little since last report, 
but there is a trifle more stock changing hands. Red 
oak still has the preference in point of demand, but 
there has been more call for white than there was a 
week ago. Quartered stock is not moving easily, but it 
also is affected by the general improvement. Buyers of 
oak are particularly discriminating as to thickness, 
width and quality at the present time, and the man who 
has only low grade stock to offer is in hard luck, 

Other woods are very much as last reported. Wagon 
stock is steadily improving in demand. Very little wal- 
nut or cherry is being offered, but whatever changes 
hands is at the prices which have prevailed for some 
time. . 

Local yard stocks are better than they were a month 
ago, and the assortment is better balanced. The yards 
are still buying, but their purchases are only about as 
large as their sales, 





New Orleans. There is room for improvement in the 
hardwood market. There has been an easing off in 
freight rates to foreign lands within the past ten days, 
but there has been so much consignment stuff sent to 
the other side since the easing off of the domestic demand 
that buyers across the pond are prety well satisfied to 
let the days pass over their heads without increasing 
their stocks. Poplar is most in demand just now, but 
even this wood is more or less weak. Quartered oak, 
at one time the ne plus ultra lumber, while it is not 
going begging, is for sale at reduced figures and there are 
no wild scrambles for it. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood trade is showing some 
improvement, though in a moderate way, based on the 
fact, apparently, that there is a demand from the fur- 


niture houses that is independent of building. Dealers 
say they are selling next to nothing to machinery fac- 
tories, even good white ash not tempting the reaper 
factories in the least, for they are still more or less over- 
stocked. Maple is used for reaper poles in place of 
ash, on account of cheapness. Some low prices of 
quartered oak are reported, but the supply is so Jight 
that the first class article is in good shape. Maple floor- 
ing is moving well and there is a good demand for 
basswood. Some builders are using birch for flooring 
and claim a saving on it. The supply from the south- 
west is steadily improving. 

Boston, Mass. The old natural causes which force 
prices up and down appear for the present to be almost 
inoperative as regards the hardwood market. It is sel- 
dom that for so long a period the opposing forces of 
supply and demand show so little contention and pulling 
and hauling of prices. It is the slow season for most 


_ classes of hardwoods just now, and quite as slow this 


season as it has been for years. Dealers begin to get 
ready for the first activity the latter part of this month, 
and unless all signs fail the accustomed renewed inter- 
est will show itself this year. Quartered oak is com- 
pletely stationary, -with no fluctuations except those 
caused by the difference in locality from which the stock 
is shipped. Indiana stock is quoted at varying prices, 
from $65 to $70; it rarely brings the latter price, how- 
ever, except in the case of exceptionally nice cars. 
While there is no special demand for the stock, there 
seems to be not a great deal of it seeking a market. 
Plain white oak is still regarded as a good thing, and 
there is quite a lively movement in it, as compared with 
the rest of the list. Some dealers report that it is 
actually quite difficult at times to pick up just what is 
wanted to fill orders in this stock. 

Ash moves but slowly, as it has done for the past 
month or two. Buyers either have large stocks, or else 
the business of making agricultural implements, car- 
riages, etc., which generally chews up large quantities, is 
dull. Brown ash is in much the same boat with its 
white brother. Architects are taking more and more 
notice of birch for interior finish, either selected red, 
finished natural, or unselected and stained mahogany, 
It is impossible to name anything like a representative 
price for this lumber, as the range is very wide. 

Maple moves sluggishly in some offices, while others 
report a fair average demand, with reasonably good 
prices. It is probably true of the majority that the 
flooring and the lumber are for the present quiet. Cém- 
ing into the class of lumber used for building entirely, 
maple flooring could hardly be expected to go with a 
rush, as the building trade is quiet. 

The fellows who handle- mahogany, walnut and the 
other high priced fancy woods report an average 
demand for the season, and in some cases a modest 
amount of activity. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood market, though 
affected by the conditions general in the lumber trade, 
shows considerable strength, as is indicated by the dis- 
position of consumers to consider values too high. 
Business must be solicited, for it does not now, as 
in 1899, come to the office. However, the situation gives 
ample cause for satisfaction, the conditions being as 
good as could be expected under the circumstances. The 
indications are that large quantities of lumber will be 
absorbed later on, both the domestic and the foreign 
markets being by no means congested. Exports are 
retarded by the scarcity of ocean tonnage and the con- 
sequent high freight rates, which compel shippers to 
demand such high prices that the European consum- 
ers hesitate to buy. But they cannot turn to other 
sources of supply and must pay prices proportionate 
to home quotations. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The hardwood market is quiet. 
Red oak is a little weaker, though there is no surplus 
stock. The furniture makers have no stocks, nor have 
they made any contracts yet, and they will have to buy 
soon. No depreciation in the values of red oak is looked 
for. Plain white oak has fallen off a little on account of 
the increased offerings, but it still remains good stock. 
Quartered oak is very dull and is being offered very 
freely. Basswood is in good demand, and ash shows no 
change, 


PPI 

Cincinnati, O. If there is anywhere a break in prices 
it is not discernable along the entire business front. 
This firmness of prices is no doubt the real thing, as 
a single disheartened dealer could upset all present con- 
ditions for the time being by tossing his small stock 
on the market at a cut rate figure. ‘There is an entire 
absence of such faintheartedness from the market, as 
everybody knows that the retailers and consumers are 
eagerly watching for concessions, as the stocks of the 
former are by no means large. Although there seems 
to be a considerable accumulation of cottonwood, cer- 
tain conditions in the south are reported that would 
seem to indicate a continued firmness in that line also. 


Hemlock. 


Since the meeting of hemlock producers held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last week conditions in the western terri- 
tory show a slight improvement. A couple of weeks ago 
hemlock piece stuff was being offered in the Chicago mar- 
ket by rail at $11 for the short lengths, and now the ask- 
ing price is $12. The market here is of course influenced 
to a considerable degree by cargo prices, which are con- 
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siderably lower than at the opening of navigation, short 
piece stuff selling by the cargo on the basis of $9. But at 
the prices named the spread between white pine and 
hemlock piece stuff is too great to last for any length of 
time. In the rail trade it amounts to about $3 a thou- 
sand and in the cargo trade $3.50 a thousand. Ordinarily 
hemlock will sell readily at $2 less than pine and the 
wide difference now existing ought to effect an increase 
in the hemlock demand sufficient to soon result in a 
stronger market. Stocks at the rail mills are not espe- 
cially heavy, although there has been some accumulation 
during the summer months. The cargo mills, or at least 
a number of them, have disposed ot most of their sur- 
plus and are now said to be in better position to main- 
tain prices than at any previous time this season. With 
the prospect of an increase in demand as the fall sea- 
son advances, it will thus be seen that western hemlock 
operators have reason to look for better prices in the 
near future rather than a further decline, and the inquiry 
from retailers is indicative of a belief on their part that 
the market has reached bottom. 

Depression and partial demoralization in the eastern 
hemlock market is slowly giving way to a better condi- 
tion of affairs. Since the base price was reduced to 
$15 in New York demand in that market has shown 
slight improvement and prices are more nearly uniform 
than they have been for several months. ‘Lhere are 
reports of good building prospects in many of the eastern 
cities and the fall demand for hemlock is expected to be 
fairly active. 

eee . 

New York City. ‘The fixing of a satisfactory base 
figure on hemlock has helped that lumber materially. 
There is a much better demand now than there has 
been for months past and with the uncertain element 
of the price eliminated it is predicted that there will 
be much of the building done in the suburbs this fall 
that should have been and would have been a ‘factor 
in the spring but for the way in which prices were 
then soaring. ‘The base price, $15, is firmly held. 

~oreee—ae—rnor~s 

Philadelphia, Pa. More activity is noted, but none 
of the dealers is overwhelmed with business, There is 
great uncertainty as to the course the market will take 
and buyers are wary. Sales have been made during the 
past week below $14.50, which had come to be regarded 
as the base, and there is fear on the one hand and expect- 
ancy on the other that the price may fall still lower. 
Among the larger wholesalers there is an impression that 
the manufacturers are determined not to allow the price 
to run below the existing figure, and a leading whole- 
saler, who is also a manufacturer, expresses the opinion 
that the mill men would sooner shut down altogether 
than allow values to slump. There are divergent opin- 
ions among wholesalers as to the course prices will take. 
There are those who look for a still further falling off, 
and there are the others who maintain that not only will 
the present prices be held up, but they will advance in 
September. There are 90,000,000 feet of logs in the rivers, 
not a mill in Williamsport is running, the production is 
not over 25 percent of what it usually is at this time of 
the year, stocks everywhere are bare, and yet good judges 
say that values will go lower. Under the circumstances 
the hemlock situation remains a puzzling one, and it is 
difficult to forecast what it will bring forth. ‘The only 
sure thing about it is that the yard men are not buying. 
Nor are they likely to until they can be assured that 
rock bottom prices have been reached. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The poplar men in this market are a 
ways from the position of making any complaint. In 
fact they state that about the only complaint they have 
to offer is that they are not able to get stock as rapidly 
as they need it, especially firsts and seconds and box 
boards; also cull is rather short of the demand, while 
common, which is used to a great extent by furniture 
men, is in rather full supply and poor inquiry on acount 
of the present stagnation in the furniture line. The 
demand for box boards has lately displayed quite an 
increase and stocks of dry lumber are reported to be at 
a stage verging on exhaustion. Firsts and seconds in 
all widths are likewise scarce and those who do a steady 
trade in poplar are having all they can attend to in 
securing enough supplies for their customers’ current 
needs. Were this demand to increase very materially 
during the next month or two, it is predicted that such a 
shortage of poplar will be developed as has not been wit- 
nessed in recent years. Poplar squares are likewise in 
good request and in fact in better demand than they have 
been since spring. Stocks, however, are considerably 
heavier than they were a few months ago. Prices on 
squares are ranging in the neighborhood of $36 for good 
squares up to 6x6 in dimension and $26 for common 
squares. Inch poplar is selling at about $33 to $35 for 
firsts and seconds, in the neighborhood of $23 to $25 for 
common and $16.50 to $17 for cull. 


Boston, Mass. Much to the surprise of the many 
prophets who predicted a rapid decline in poplar prices, 
the lumber appears to hold its head up with remarkable 
equanimity. Providence has intervened to save the 
demoralization of prices by sending to the poplar mills 
more rain than was needed and all sorts of adverse condi- 
tions, which has kept the market perfectly stable and 
strong, and today, in the main, poplar is held close to 
the highest prices. During the hight of the high price 
fever of course the lumber touched phenomenal marks; 
today it ranges from $37 to $39, probably really bring- 
ing more than the latter figure, although sometimes 








bringing less than the former. Stocks are undoubtedly 
offered by some good people for less than $36, but there 
are reasons in these cases, and they may not fairly be 
assumed to represent the market value. 


—_—_e_—eeoeooOoroO 


Baltimore, Md. The poplar market is perhaps the 
strongest feature in the entire lumber trade. Stocks 
are in good request and values continue to rule high. 
The export business is absorbing large quantities of 
lumber, while local and domestic consumers are also 
buying freely. The mills which cut poplar find no 
difficulty in placing stocks, and the prevailing condi- 
tions continue to stand in sharp contrast to those which 
obtained in 1898. 

Se ee 

Cincinnati, O. Leading dealers are agreed that there 
is not the slightest symptom of a wavering in prices, but 
that on the other hand there is renewed firmness mani- 
fested. Certain it is that no wood is in better demand. 
It is argued that there is not a surplus anywhere and 
that a general verging toward contraction would more 
accurately describe the present conditions of stocks. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portiand, Ore. There is little new to be said about 
the lumber situation. Summer quietness is here and is 
likely to remain for the next thirty days at least. 
New orders are coming in very slowly and there has 
been a decided tendency to cut prices. A slight reduc- 
tion in the price of logs is evidently at hand. 

The shipments of lumber by rail from Portland for 
July aggregated 1,039 cars and 53 cars of shingles. 

The cargo shipments from the Columbia river for 
August aggregated 9,034,126 feet. The Chinese trouble 
is affecting the cargo business from the coast very 
materially. Orders for something like 9,000,000 feet 
of lumber for export have been turned down from this 
city alone in the last thirty days. 








Seattle, Wash. The rail and cargo trade continues 
quiet, but inquiries are beginning to come in a little 
better than heretofore. A good deal of lumber is being 
dumped into San Francisco by rail from Oregon, and 
prices, it is reported, are a shade off in consequence. 
The Alaska demand has dropped off since the collapse 
of the Nome boom, and shipments to that territory are 
now confined to Skagway, Valdez and other substantial! 
towns. In the foreign trade Australia and Hawaii are 
the principal consumers of lumber from this coast. 
Tonnage continues very scarce and as there is but little 
due to arrive freight rates remain abnormally high. In 
the rail trade eastern Washington and Idaho are begin- 
ning to purchase lumber for fall consumption, now that 
harvest is over. ‘Trade in North Dakota is dull and 
will probably continue so for the balance of the year. 
Cedar and spruce specialties find a ready sale, as the 
market for these commodities is more extended than the 
fir territory. The lumbermen are looking toward the 
Missouri river territory, where crops are abundant, 
with longing eyes. but present rates are prohibitory 
and but little coast lumber will find its way there at 
present. 

The log market is stiff on account of the action of 
the Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association in ordering 
the camps to remain closed until September 1. As a 
result the surplus of logs in the water is gradually 
being absorbed. Both cedar and fir bring the same prices 
they did earlier in the year. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine people say sales have 
been better during the past week and they are better 
satisfied with their business than they were at last 
report. Few of the country yards are buying more than 
one car at a time, but nearly all of the yards are buying, 
and that gives a healthy volume to the business. 

The wonderfully heavy call for dimension is still a 
feature of the present situation, and there is scarcely a 
mill which has any amount of that class of stock on 
hand. Fiooring, ceiling and finish are in poor demand, 
and continue to accumulate at the mills. In explaining 
the accumulation of this class of stock a prominent 
wholesaler told your correspondent that the whole trouble 
lay at the doors of the large cities. The lack of trade 
in these centers during the past several months has 
allowed the upper grades to accumulate more than is 
normal, and it will take some time for things to adjust 
themselves. There is never a good demand for uppers 
in the country at this season and the city trade is relied 
upon to balance up mill stocks. 

From the mills comes the report that sickness is 
beginning to cause serious inroads upon effective opera- 
tions. Some localities are having hard work to get a 
sufficient number of men, and even more trouble is 
expected during the remainder of the month. There is 
less rain than there has been, but the summer thus far 
has been very wet. Complaints as to scarcity of cars 
continue to come in, but it can hardly be stated that the 
situation in this repscet is yet as serious as some of the 
manufacturers would have the northern consumers be- 
lieve. It is too early for any great amount of trouble 
and the delay which some of the mills are put to from 
this cause is but mild when comparison is made with con- 
ditions later in the year. However, this form of trouble 
promises to grow from now on, and there is no doubt 
expressed by those who have studied the situation that 


this year will witness as serious difficulty as has ever 
been experienced. 

The local retail trade has improved since the first of 
the month, and the retailers talk more brightly than 
they have for a long time. There is considerably more 
building than there was, and the permits being taken 
out show that a revival of building is imminent in St. 
Louis. In this respect August will show a marked 
improvement over July, and the amount of figuring on 
prospective work warrants the belief which prevails 
among the retailers that there will be a very fair trade 
during the remainder of the year. It is yet too early for 
this improvement to be felt by those of the wholesalers 
who cater to the local trade, but they note the change in 
the situation with much saisfaction. 





Chicago. The yellow pine demand of this market is 
once more getting on a satisfactory basis. Not only is 
the volume of trade showing considerable improvement 
each week, but there is a steadiness to prices which has 
not been visible in several months. One of the larger 
firms operating in northern territory and having splen- 
did mill connections in the south states that trade is 
showing a remarkable increase, having all the business 
it can take care of, not only in car material but in general 
yard stock. 

It is more than likely that the annual fall car shortage, 
which is already beginning to make its appearance in sev- 
eral sections, is to some extent responsible for part of 
the buying now observed, but it is also certain that there 
is a natural and healthy increase in the general demand. 
It is believed that the car shortage, however, will be fully 
as serious this fall as it has been at any time, owing to 
the fact that so many cars have been thrown out of use 
for not having the proper automatic coupling attach- 
ment provided by law. 

Recent reports from the mills of Texas and Louisiana 
are of the most flattering character, showing not only a 
heavy domestic demand, but a large number of orders 
for export stock. The same may be said of the mills in 
the Mobile and Pensacola districts, where export condi- 
tions are reported first class, although not quite up to 
the mark as far as domestic orders are concerned. 
Prices continue steady and the wisdom shown by the 
yellow pine men in adopting a list on which all could 
stand together has been fully demonstrated. 





Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine shows improvement 
both as to volume of business and tone of the’ market, 
not but that both might be considerably better. Coun- 
try orders came in slowly during the opening days of 
August, but there has been a gradual improvement as 
the month has advanced, the past weeek showing an 
improvement over the previous one, and the. business 
of the past two or three days being the best of the 
month so far. The fact that the retail dealers have 
been selling largely from their stocks on hand, and that 
these stocks are getting low in most yards, lead the 
yellow pine people to believe that the dealers have 
worked off most of the lumber which they purchased 
at the high prices of the early spring, which has been 
their aim, and that they are now about ready to lay 
in a new supply for their fall trade. In the meantime 
the most of the mills have been fortunate in securing 
enough business to keep them going, and none of them 
is suffering for orders at this time, 

Prices still show weakness in some directions, espe- 
cially at the larger points, where straight car orders 
are numerous. On items of which the mills have a 
good supply, material concessions are being made in 
some instances. The mixed order business, however, is 
being taken at fairly firm prices, and it is believed that 
prices generally will stiffen up from this time on. 

wry 


New York City. Grumblers seem to be in the major- 


ity in the yellow pine market, and yet there are to ~ 


be found dealers who report a fair business and talk 
hopefully of future prospects. There is not much firm- 
ness in prices and yet despite exaggerated stories but 
little stock is moving that money is being lost on. 
There are so many uses to which yellow pine is being 
put that when fall trade once starts up briskly there 
will be a much different story to tell. 





Boston, Mass. The hard pine people in the south- 
west remain cheerfully strong in their notion of the 
value of their lumber. Prices have actually: advanced on 
a number of items during the past few weeks, and this 
week shows them holding to the advance with the great- 
est of ease, and perhaps quietly looking for a trifle more. 
Rift flooring is particularly strong, and more of it than 
can be shipped immediately could be sold at good 
prices, The rest of the list, while not advancing as did 
the rift flooring, is still in a good, strong position. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Trade is nominal only at this time, 
No doubt the intense heat that has prevailed all over 
the eastern Atlantic section caused a suspension of active 
operations. For what is being done prices are firm and 
the stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 are becoming less every 
week. Vessels are in good supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to 
New York and sound ports, $3 to Boston. 











New York City. What business is being done in this 
stock is in the main pleasing to the dealers. They 
have helped to stiffen prices by not flooding the mar- 
ket, and so they are happy and looking forward to 
better conditions in the next month or so. For roofers 
$15 remains the price. 
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Boston, Mass. Big stocks are the rule at the mills 
shipping to this point, and those who have been shut- 
ting down for two or three days a week for the past 
weeks now announce their determination to shut down 
for the last two weeks of this month. This should have 
the effect of stiffening prices, which have already ceased 
to show demoralization, and are standing at about the 
same level as for the past two weeks. Although North 
Carolina prices have gone off since the highest to a 
greater or less extent, dealers do not express the slight- 


est uneasiness about the future of the wood, and are’ 


confident of a return to a good, reasonable price as soon 
as political conditions and public interest stimulate the 
long looked for building. 
eee 

Baltimore, Md. Marked quiet continues to prevail 
in the North Carolina pine trade. Owing to the gen- 
eral inactivity the local market has been glutted with 
box grades and prices at the present time are about 
$3 lower than during the flush period, notwithstand- 
ing the expectations of a heavy demand when the box 
factories begin running overtime to supply the require- 
ments of the fruit and vegetable packers. ‘the lumber 
manufacturers take a very hopetul view of the situ- 
ation, however. ‘lhey believe the indications point to 
a large fall trade, the yards having been emptied of 
stocks and all orders at the present time being accom- 
panied with requests to hurry shipment. ln many 
imstances, too, persons who have taken orders at low 
figures find themselves unable to supply the lumber, 
and the orders must be sent to mills with a large capac- 
ity and ample resources; so that occasional abnormally 
low quotations do not by any means indicate the true 
state of the market. The export business promises well, 
the high freight rates and other factors tending to 
advance values. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The sale of cypress seems to have improved 
recently in this market, but as building operations have 
not as yet reached their normal volume, the movement 
continues to some extent restricted. Stocks of cypress 
are rather low here and dealers report that it is some- 
what difficult to get shipments forwarded promptly on 
account of the scarcity of dry stock at the mills. A 
dealer who attempted to find a few hundred feet of 
6-inch clear cypress strips had not at last accounts suc- 
ceeded in finding them in stock at any of the yards. 
When it is considered that many of the Chicago dealers 
are supposed to keep a full stock of cypress on hand at all 
times this is a somewhat remarkable circumstance. It 
is believed that the fall trade in cypress in this sec- 
tion, with the strike out of the way and a generally bet- 
ter feeling pervading the lumber trade, will be unus- 
ually heavy. Reports from the southern mills con- 
tinue encouraging, although no surplus of stock is 
reported, which necessitates the shipment of consid- 
erable lumber that is only a short time on the sticks 
and which must be kiln-dried before using. Prices are 
firm and the outlook could not well be brighter for a 
continuance of the good demand now being enjoyed 
in various sections of the country. The sale of 
a carload of cypress shingles for delivery in Michigan 
was one of the commercial oddities that was reported 
this week. 

St. Louis, Mo. Sales are being made about as freely 
as at any time within the past month or so, but there 
has yet been little improvement in the local demand. 
Reports around town are to the effect that a fairly large 
carload business is being done, but the only large order 
which has been placed within the week is for 900,000 
feet of one variety of stock. The majority of the local 
consumers and handlers of cypress still prefer to buy in 
small lots. The fact that the river is falling rapidly 
may have some effect in stimulating trade, for it is 
expected that navigation will be extremely difficult 
within a few weeks. Arkansas and Mississippi stock is 
coming in quite freely and is being offered at lower 
prices than the Louisiana stock brings. This lumber is 
being delivered entirely by rail. So far as the local 
demand is concerned the strongest call is for 14-inch in 
all of the upper grades. For several months the mills 
have been unable to supply as much of this thickness as 
the consuming trade required, and stocks everywhere are 
exhausted. Inch stock is rather hard to move at the 
present time, but it is thought the fall trade will be 
quite strong for this particular thickness. The country 
trade continues fair, and all of the dealers claim to have 
made good sales during the past week. Reports received 
at this point are to the effect that a large amount of 
stock is being turned out and that the mills are keeping 
pace with their orders better than they were earlier in 
the season, 
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Kansas City, Mo. The cypress market does not 
show anything of especial interest. The manufacturers 
are going on as they have been all through the year, 
accepting orders when offered at list prices, and making 
shipments as fast as possible. Shipments have been 
somewhat behind right along, but from some mills they 
are coming forward with more promptness than they 
were a few weeks ago. The demand from this section 
is reported to be satisfactory at this time, some of the 
mills getting their best trade from the southwest, and 
the prospects were never as good for a big fall demand. 
Mill stocks are not heavy. In fact, they are too light 
and too badly assorted to suit the manufacturers, in 
view of the approaching demand for mixed car orders, 


but they will have little chance to accumulate stock 
from this time on, the demand taking the lumber as 
fast as it can be gotten in shipping condition. 





New Orleans, La. Business with the manufacturers 
of cypress is improving right along. The orders pouring 
in from the western territory—Indian and Oklahoma 
territories, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Texas—are 
most satisfactory. As a matter of fact the volume of 
business compares favorably with the volume of last 
year, and that was the banner year of the cypress trade. 
With only a fair fall trade the prospects are that every 
mill will be taxed to its utmost to get out orders. This 
statement should be considered in connection with the 
present scarcity of stocks. Lath is quiet east of the 
river, owing to the easing off of white pine and the 
necessity for meeting the reduction as far as lath was 
concerned. There is little doubt now that the increase 
of prices for thick cypress, predicted several times in 
recent reports, is shortly to be realized. 





New York City. There are some stocks reported to 
be coming in from the smaller mills at prices below 


‘the prevailing rate of $33.75 at steamer dock, but this 


report cannot always be verified. It is true that the 
demand is a little lighter than it was, but the big 
dealers believe this condition to be merely a tempo- 
rary fluctuation that will right itself in the very near 
future. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for red cedar 
shingles still continues to strengthen at this market 
and during the past week a satisfactory trade, from 
point of volume, has been experienced. The opinion 
seems to be growing in favor with the dealer that the 
present price is the lowest that will be reached and 
that an advance is much more probable than a decline. 
This opinion is strengthened by reports received from 
the coast, in which a possible agreement of producers 
is mentioned. Under the present conditions dealers 
seem disposed to purchase quite freely and to secure 
stock early in order that any obstacles or delays in 
receiving it may be avoided. The bulk of business is 
conducted upon a $2 basis, although rumors of slight 
advances on this price are current. It is probable, how- 
ever, that very little business is being done at any but 
this figure. Handlers seem inclined to the belief that 
prices will remain as at present for some time to come, 
as the present production seems to keep pace with the 
consumption. 








Kansas C ity, Mo. ‘The red cedar shingle market is 
still in a demoralized condition, and the jobbers here 
do not look for any immediate improvement, although 
the fact that a good many mills are now closed down 
and others are getting ready to follow suit is likely to 
have a good effect on the price situation. The demand 
in this territory is fair and is fully as good as it usually 
is at this season of the year, but the weak condition of 
the market is doubtless deterring many of the dealers 
from placing orders as freely as they ‘would were the 
market firm. Extra *A* are offered freely on a 60-cent 
rate at $2.13 a thousand, and this seems to be the 
present market, although a few offers have been made 
at less than this, and a premium over $2.13 a thousand 
is being secured in some instances on shingles of extra 
good quality and manufacture by dealers who want the 
best shingles to be had. 





Seattle, Wash. There is but little activity in the red 
cedar shingle market. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the country has been flooded with low price lists there 
is a scarcity of orders, and some of the mills are pre- 
paring to close for the balance of the year. The price 
of logs precludes the lowering of prices at the mill, and 
many manufacturers are operating at a loss. But there 
is a decided feeling that there is to be a fair fall trade 
yet, although the end of the season is only ninety days 
off, and it is quite possible that the association wil) call 
a meeting before the end of this month for the purpose 
of restoring prices to where they were prior to the sus- 
pension of the list on June 4. That the mills will indorse 
this movement and back it up goes without question, the 
experience of the past two months having been enough. 

So far there has been tio car shortage, but the manu- 
facturers are apprehensive of next month, when wheat 
begins to move. However, the railroads have given the 
shippers assurance that the situation will not be so 
serious as last year. 

Eighteen-inch shingles, which have been stiff in price 
and in good demand all the year, are showing signs of 
weakening, but as there is but little more left of this 
season no serious break is looked for. 
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New Orleans, La. At the meeting of shingle manu- 
facturers of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, held in 
Alexandria, an advance of 10 cents all along the line was 
determined upon. This advance went into effect August 
15, making 5 and 6 inch bests $3, delivered, on a 21 to 
234 rate, and 5 and 6 inch primes $2.40. It looks as 
though there would be another advance about Septem- 
ber 1, as the outlook for fall trade, especially from 
Texas, is excellent, and stocks were never lower. It is 
out of the question now to promise prompt shipments 
of bests. Buyers must wait on the mills. 





Buffalo, N.Y. The demand for shingles has not 
improved of late and there is no indication of a stir. 


There is a fairly good stock of all sorts of shingles on 
hand and the leading sorts, white pine, red cedar and 
white cedar, sell in about the above order. The stock 
of red cedar shingles is light, but it is reported that 
there is plenty of them to be had. Prices are stationary, 
with low grades in most demand. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are somewhat low just now. 
Eastern cedars and New Brunswicks are being offered 
for various prices, from $2.80 to $3. The Washington 
cedar shingle, however, does not show any decline, and 
brings from $3.10 to $3.20 if shipped all rail, and a few 
cents less if the consignee is willing to have them broken 
and damaged by lake and rail shipment. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Demand for lard tierces has shown slight 
improvement during the past week. Prices are now 
quoted at 874 to 90 cents. Ihe demand for pork barrels 
is quiet, quotations ranging in the neighborhood of 75 
cents. For tierce staves prices vary according to quality. 
For good stock $21 to $22 can be secured, but owing to 
poor quality some sales have recently been made at $19 
to $20. Tierce hoops have been received in excess of the 
demand, one car remaining on track here for several days 
without finding a purchaser. The range of prices is from 
$9 to $10. There is a little better inquiry for pork staves 
at prices ranging from $17 to $18. 

On flour barrel stock the market remains practically 
unchanged. There is a stronger feeling on No. 2 stock 
on account of prospects for a big apple crop and prices 
on elm staves of this grade are higher than they were 
a month ago. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The cooperage market seems to 
be holding its own, although the demand for stock still 
continues to be dull for flour barrel material. Many of 
the flour mills of this city are closed down and others 
are running on reduced capacity on account of the 
quietness of the flour market. It is confidently believed 
by the millers as well as the coopers that the mills will 
soon be in full operation and that the demand for this 
class of cooperage will be brisk as a result. Flour 
staves are quoted at $8.75 to $9.25 and it is reported 
that a large sale for summer delivery was recently 
made at the former figure. Elm staves are quoted at 
$8.50 and flour heading sells at 54 cents. Patent hoops 
still remain at from $9 to $9.25, 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is naturally an added firm- 
ness in No. 2 slack cooperage stock on account 
of the approach of a big apple crop, which now appears 
to be a certainty. An advance of about 50 cents is 
reported on this class of elm staves, which brings them 
up to $6.50 to $7. The supply was about used up when 
the season opened, so that it is not likely to be over- 
large at any time, though all haste has been made, from 
the time the fruit crop seemed certain, to accumulate 
it. Outside of this there is no stir, first class slack staves 
jobbing at $8 50 to $9; coiled hoops at $9, with hickories 
$6 and first class basswood heading 6 to 6} cents. The 
ordinary demand is not heavy. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: 

For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - = 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[__Wanled:Employees _| 


WANTED. 
‘ One oioker —y paw = ong. One mill By a $3.00 per 
ay. Yard men, per day. ers. $2. r day. 
. Address MANCOS COMB CO. Gradens, Colo. 
WANTED AT ONCE. 
First class circular saw filer for a 60,000 capacity yellow pine 
mill. Must be thoroughly competent to keep saws in order. 


Good Arkansas town. dress with references, stating salary 
wanted. “T. T. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TENONER HAND. 
A strictly first class tenoner hand, one who has had experience 
in a sash and door factory. Address 
“T. T. 1," care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
A band sawyer of experience, also a filer. 
Address “PHOENIX,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
A man competent to look after the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring in eres mill. A y 
“HARDWOOD FLOORING,” care of American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—-MANAGER. 

For Chicago office, to be opened. Must have thorough knowl- 
edge of the wholesale hardwood business and competent to 
develope a jobbing business, adding other kinds of lumber if 
profitable. To the right man would offer a liberal share of the 
profits. Address giving age, a ro? present 4 oa 
and references. BOX 724, N. Tonawanda, N } 


WANTED—ENGINEER. 
A first class saw mill engineer for Corliss engine. Address 
THE GLOBE LUMBER CO., Ltd., Yellow Pine, La. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

A first class filer to file heading and shingle saws and also rotary 
saws. Capacity 100,000 rhingles per day and 60,000 feet of lumber 
per day. Wanta first class man. Also want heading jointers and 
matchers at our mills at Black Rock. Ark. and Augusta, Ark. 

Address BLACK ROCK LUMBER & COOPERAGE CO., 

Black Rock, Ark. 
WANTED-SALESMAN. 

Reliable and experienced man tosell yellow pine lumber. Good 

salary to right man. Address BOX 129, ( Cordele, Ga. 


WANTED— MAN 
To take full charge of box factoryin the south. Will give in- 
terest in business to right man. 
Address *‘S. S. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTER: FIRST CLASS RATCHET SETTER 
For Arkansas; healthy location, good wages to right man. None 
but a first class man need app y- 
Address ‘‘S. 8. 3,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED— COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
A few first class yellow pine lumber salesmen on commission. 
Address FREEMAN LUMBER CO., 
506 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


-WANTED— A GOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
To sell on salary. 
Worked North Carolina Swe in ‘sew York State 
and East 
Address, stating reference, aS, Supertones and salary. 
NO. 312, 











Baltimore, Md. 
Do you WANT A POSITION? 


Try a small advertisement in the “‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted:Employment ] 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By @ young man, in Philadelphia or vicinity, as bookkeeper or 
general office work Seven years experience commission house. 
_ Address * ‘T. T. 5,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-— -POSITION. 

Manager of retail yard would like to connect himself with a 
wholesale concern, as yard foreman and shipping clerk, or would 
accept good position with sash and door factory. Good refer- 
ence. Address ‘‘A. A.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 

EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 

Competent as correspondent, advertiser and solicitor, desires 
connection with up-to-date manufacturing establishment. Thor- 
ough in details of wholesale business, one able to take charge of 


complicated accounts. Addre 

ow yy Ky — 265, Kansas City, Kans. 

- WANTED— -POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 

Or bookkeeper with some lumber or woodworking manufacturer 
by young man. Now has good pease, but desires change on 
account of locality. Good references by present employer. 
Would prefer north. Well acquainted with general office work 
in lumber business. Address 
ARTHUR H. LETTS, Helena, Ark. 


WANTED POSITION 
By a practicable lumberman, bookkeeper or general office man, 
mill or yard superintendent Address 
“T. 'T. 3," care of American Lumberman. 
- WANTED— POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
In up to date mill. Can refer to last employer. 
ddress *‘W. 29," care of American Lumberman. 
” WANTED— POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On mill of anycapacity. Long experience on largest mills north 
and south. Guarantee satisfaction and expect good pay. Best 
references. Address “FILER,” careof American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
Anyone desiring the services of a man of ability and large ex- 
— in the retail lumber business as bookkeeper, salesman or 
n any other capacity kindly write. 
FRED BROWN, Covington, Ky. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By competent hardwood buyer as manager of buying branch 
office and yard or on the road as a and inspector. Long ex- 
perience, tine references. Addre 

“HOO HOO,” care ; Oarrier 27, Evansville, Ind. 


POSITION—WANTED 
By energetic ee man either in office or traveling for 
wholesale or lamber yard concern. At present employed. Can 
leave on short notice, Wants chance for advancement. A-1 
references. Address 
“R. HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands the lumber business, wants position. Best of 
references. No objection to leaving city. 

Address “E. S. D.,’’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION 
By a first class steam engineer. Best of references. 
Address “S. S. 6," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard. At present employed, desire change. Nine years 
experience. Best references. Eastern Kansas preferred, 
ddress “S. 8. 7,"" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FILER. 
On band mill or resaws. Have had long experience. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address 
“A. L. B.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL pairs compan 
Wants position. Second to none on moulding, e 
Address “S. S. 8,’’ care of reves deoeg Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS AUDITOR OR MANAGER 
By thoroughly competent man, fourteen years experience. The 


best of references. 
Address “B, G. H.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


















































STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER. 
Seven years experience yellow and white pine. Competent 
and a hustler. Present ee unhealthy. Salar ® to start. 
ddress ‘“‘S. S. 5,” care or American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—STENOGRAPHER. 
Young lady experienced stenographer and bill clerk in a large 
lumber manufacturing office desires 4 position. 
Address ‘'S. S. 2,’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION— PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
By man with long experience, best of references and a hustler. 
ddress “‘R. R. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED TO CHANCE POSITION. 
First class estimator on plans for special work. Best of refer- 
ences, quick and reliable worker. 
Address “‘S. M. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large hardwood plant, or charge of sales department by thor- 
ough lumberman of experience in all branches. Moderate salary 
to commence, would prefer some plant not at paying, SO as to 
give chance to show ability. Address “P. P. 1 
care of pat. Lumberman. 
WANTED-POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER, 
ere or traveling salesman. Sash and door business pre- 
ferred. Ten years experience; best references. Address 
“E, A. 4,’ care of American Lumberman. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling seloemen. © » opr to 











JNO. O Secretary, 
Central Association HF a Sy Lumber, sn and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
e Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
= watch. Delivered for 82.50 oe in cloth or $3.00 each in 


eather. Sample pages ress 
° AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted Tinbersdiaber Lands | 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


Wanted ner Shige 


WANTED—TO SELL ON COMMISSION. 
A reliable man wants a good line of res to sell on com- 
mission for manufacturer. Addre 
* BEECHER,” care Of American Lumberman. 




















| Wanled:Seeond Hand Machinery | 


WANTED—-WOODWORKER AND MOULDER. 

A goodsecond hand universal woodworker and moulder. Bentel 
and Margedant make preferred. Must be in good repair and 
working order. Give full particulars with cut of machine and 
price. Address “C, K. C ,’’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 
One Greenlee self-feed rip saw for heading and shingle saw. 
Address LESLIE LUMBER CO., Michigan City, Ind. 


| Warted-Loggingy Cquipment 


To use on wood rail. For immediate shipment. Address 
McLANE & MCDAVID, Aetna, Ala, 


fT oo ege 
s 
s 
WANTED-BY Ai SAW MILL MAN 
With ten thousand dollars, to contract and saw by thousand, or 


will take interest in established business. 
Address ‘‘W. T.,’’ Du Bois, Pa. 


WANTED-—SAW MILL MAN 
To contract cut of logs at once. Logs now in mill yard. Saw 
mill ready to run, 15 M. per day capacity. Good chance for right 
man. Saw mill located at Mellen, Wis. 
Address E, H. WICKS, Mellen, Wis. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Retail lumber yard in good town and fair territory. 
Address “‘S. I. M.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior ons West Su upertor over the North American telegraph 
—_ oe our local Postal as office. 
LO. TUTTLE, Supt. 


| Wanted: Miscellaneous | 


WOOD FIBRE OR NOVELTY COMPANY 
To locate at Wabeno, Wis., on C.& N. W. Ry., factory site free 
and other inducements to suitable pany. Abundant supply best 
raw material close at hand. Addre 
‘INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, ” Wabeno, Wis. 









































WANTED—RED OAK. 
Fifty thousand feet plain sawed, dry, 2inch red oak, strictly 
firsts and seconds. Quote price delivered in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Address *‘M. T. CO ,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—500,000 ~—s OF COTTONWOOD, 

Cut of good mill. . PRATT LUMBER CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
YELLOW PINE WANTED. 

A thorough lumberman of large acquaintance with the trade 
would like to handle the output of some good yellow pine mill. 
Headquarters Kansas City. 

Address ‘‘R. R. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
Prime from ash and hickory poles, cut to 12 feet lengths, and 
tapered from 4 inches square on one end to 3 inches at the other. 
dress “BOX 1558," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. * 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and ee. Write us, 
NTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offerinthisline. Address 
McCOWEN &) McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


YOU ARE INVITED 
To send in for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from $1 to 
$50 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready 
for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered a cloth binding, for $2.50; in 
leather, for $3.00. Free ee page 
For sale by A RICAN LUMBERM AN, Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of loge ane, and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
» MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED-—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long; "also white ash strips and boards. 
Address JOHN W. H SSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


























WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in once and in good things qenceeiie, 00 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as eepoens in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code”’ and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies, 85.50. y rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed wes on cover. Write tor 
AMERICA MBERMA 


pric N, 
Hf Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 


WE WANT YOU 
To use the Climax Tally Book. Handiest thing for the purpose 
you have ever seen. Every hardw lumberman should have 
one. Designed by a practical hardwood inspector who knew 
what was wanted. Bound in sheep with stiff covers, and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per copy, 7& 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve co ies, $7.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


for Sale:Timber=-fimber Lands 

CALIFORNIA TIMBER FOR CHICAGO CAPITAL. 
Large tract sugar veg | gente pine mostly. Average 70,000 feet 
eracre. One dollar 


ice $13 an acre. ary 
M. R. HAYNES, 861 Grove St., Oakland, Cal. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

3,000 acrés fine oak, poplar and wh'te pine, on Greenbrier river, 
W. Va., through which the new extension of C. & O. Ry. runs for 
4% miles, and it also has 4% milesof river frontage. Will cut 5,000 
feet to acre, and in addit' on controls 50 to 100 million feet which 
can be bought esa oo: Price $10 per acre. Address 

J. ANDERSON, Spaulding, Giles Co., Va. 


FOR SALE. 

North Carolina hardwood timber. lands, three tracts, 25,000 
acres, 11,000 acres and 10,000 acres, All virgin rowth poplar, ash, 
cherry, oak, chestnut and hemlock For discription and price ad- 
dress BOX 117,’ Johnson City, Tenn. 




















WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber vith but little waste. Write for full partoulers and list of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING a. . 

ding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut tn hickory. nas | 5 of your stock. 
R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut bo: ;and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to a 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of —~ Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, ong Lamate and oak, plain and 


uartered ; “ at shi 
° inspes 4 8 sipping poln 7 Bubl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


ORDERS 

We would like your order for a copy of Chapin's Ready Reck- 
oner. For mill men, pions a te aga contractors, pur urcheang’ agents 
and anyone having anything todo with lumber. The tables re- 
duce to board measure all the fractional sizes of lumber. Relli- 
ability guaranteed, Bound in morocco, lapand a poowes, $3; bound 
in cloth, 82, pocket size. Send for sample 

AMERICAN AN, Chicago, 

















WHITE PINE. 
40,000 acres sugar and yellow Foes 600 million feet stumpage. 
175 miles from San Francisco. Principals. Address owners, 
SIERRA ESTATE CoO., F. H. Dakin, Manager, 
104 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA LANDS. 
15,000 acres mixed timber, Bienville Parish, Louisiana, a large 
portion good pine balance in the average timber. This is a great 
argain, lays well, three railways building and in operation. Will 
sell as a whole or by townships. Party desires to liquidate his 
interest. Price, $3.50 per acre cash. 
W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


SQUARE DEALING AND QUICK SALES. 

That is our motto as our customers in all parts of the United 
States and Europe will testify. Dealing with us is dealing with 
the owners. e only offer good things and don’t bother with 
trash. Georgia and Fiorida timber lands ourspecialty. Send for 


our weekly bulleti: * 
ROBSTON FENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 


HERE’S A SNAP FOR SOMEBODY. 
30,000 acres Georgia pine, 20 miles of Brunswick, freight %6.00 
er car. am new mill, ons additional timber, forced sale. 
rite quick BROBS ENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 














$ SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS. 
“Wiivite to H.C. Williamson Land Investment Co., at 31-82 Porter 
Ea Memphis, Tenn., for -— of all 
in large or small trac 


kinds of southern timber 


moves lumber to railroad (overland). 


ha 











